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CHAPTER L 

A LETTER OP EXPLANATION. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Layton's valuable 
work, ' 4 Researches in Great Britain," may feel that some 
explanation of the publication of the present work is 
needed. This is given in the following letter, which 1 
publish in exienso : — 

" Melbourne, August 12th, 2992. 

My dear Jack, — 

"You will I am sure, be pleased to hear that I 
have decided to publish the story of my visit to the cradle 
of our race in 2990. You were among the first to welcome 
me on my return from that vieit, and to listen to the 
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narrative of my adventures. You wore the first to urge 
me to givo the whole story to the public — advice which, 
for some time, I hesitated to follow. Tho story, however, 
leaked out, and became known to many friends, and this 
qualified publicity, led to my being requested to deliver 
a lecture on the subject in the National Hall. With 
some reluctance I acceded to the request, for to comply 
involved a considerable amount of labour, a portion of 
which consisted in reading, a second time, Layton's 
"Researches," in tho same land fifty years ago, and 
obtaining suitablo copies of the drawings which illustrate 
his book. Having consented to deliver the lecture, 1 
threw all my energy into its preparation, and endeavoured 
to do my best in the hour and a half allotted to me. 

"I had a good audience in the hall itself, and, I was 
informed, a much larger one by means of tho audiphone. 
The audience listened to my account with that silent atten- 
tion which gives pleasure to a speaker ; and the papers, 
next day, were good enough unanimously to praise my 
work, and some even to urge me to give the result of my 
visit, with its strange sequel, to the public in a more 
permanent form. 

"Having thus broken tho ice, and procured by antici- 
pation a favourable criticism, 1 the more readily accepted 
tho advice, and proceeded to prepare my adventures for 
the press in a more detailed manner. Through various 
causes which I need not now specify, I was not able to 
complete my story till after the lapse of some months. At 
last, however, 1 finished my manuscript, and submitted it 
to ;i publisher, who was good enough to accept it, and to 
offer to bring out the book iu the early spring. I did not 
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let you know of my intention sooner, as I was not sure 
that I should ho able to finish the account to my own 
satisfaction, nor, when completed, was I quite certain that 
it would find a publisher. So, till these preliminaries 
were finished, I did not take anyone, except my sister and 
another, into my confidence. Now, however, as the book 
will see the light (I am actually revising the proofs) in 
September, I am no longer afraid of speaking about my 
4 forthcoming work.' You, however, are the first person, 
with one exception, outside the family circle, to receive 
the information which this letter conveys. By way of 
furnishing an effective contrast — I may not say background 
— to my picture of Ancient Britain, I purpose giving 'a 
bird's-eye view of the Republic of Australia.' Expecting 
a line of encouragement, if not of congratulation, 

' ' I am, dear J ack, always 

" Your affectionate friend, 

"William Furley." 



CHAPTER II. 

A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN REPUBLIC : THE 

START. 

Having finished my University course, I received my 
degree from the Melbourne University at Easter, 2988. 
As I had taken honours in English, logic, and mathematics, 
my friends were sanguine enough to think that I might 
successfully enter the Metropolitan University with a fair 
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prospoct of pulling off the blue ribbon. Fired by ambition, 
I eagerly accepted their advice, and began to prepare 
myself for the preliminary competition. Whether these 
hopes rested upon substantial grounds, or were due to 
the whisperings of vanity, will never bo known, as my 
health gave way, and I had to abandon the idea, and take 
a long holiday in the sister province of Tasmania. Here I 
spent twelve months among the hills and gardens of 
that lovely island, simply recuperating my health. I 
shall never forget the hospitality of the islanders, or the 
beaut}' of Tasmania's daughters. I went from bay to bay, 
and from mountain to mountain, and never wearied of the 
charming scenery. Everywhere i was fche recipient ol 
that kindness and hospitality for which Tasmania is 
proverbial ; everywhere I was struck by the beauty of 
its women and the manly strength of its men, and it 
was with much j egret that at the end of twelve months I 
turned my steps homeward. 

Before settling down to work — for I had abandoned the 
idea of pursuing my studies — my father thought it well 
that I should make a tour of the Continent ; and it was 
thus that I got, that "bird's-eye view of Australia " which 
I proceed to describe. 

As the tour was to be a pleasure trip, a small party was 
made up for my benefit. The following were the members 
of it : — My sister Mary, ami her friend, Ethel Maynard, 
with Miss James and Miss Marsten, as companions; 
Rayner Maynard, my fellow-student, with Mr. Henty and 
Mr. Sampson, our assistants. Nothing could have been 
happier than this arrangement, which made a perfect 
party, with plenty of variety, and yet a unity of spirit 
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which enabled us to move from place to place without a 
single unpleasantness or jar. Having completed our 
preparations, and said good-bye to our friends, we left 
Melbourne towards the end of September, 29S9, in an 
electric car. Some of our party wished to travel by the 
aerial route — a course which, would have given us greater 
freedom; but I must confess that I did not quite like the 
idea of aerial travelling, so the electric route was selected. 

We started from the Central Station, on the twentieth 
of the month, amid the waving of hands and hand- 
kerchiefs from the many friends who had come to see us 
off for our throe months' trip ; for at that time we had no 
idea that with a short interval our wanderings would run 
into the best part of a year, extending to the Old World, 
and including a visit to the home of the Australian race. 

The air of the afternoon was cool even to keenness; 
and we anticipated with pleasure the warmer latitudes 
for which wo were bound ; for our destination was 
Eyreton, vid Albury. After we had passed the Great 
Reserves, which confine the capital city of Victoria on all 
sides except tho sea, and prevent its expansion, we 
travelled at the rate of eighty miles an hour; yet n >t u 
movement could be felt, everything was as still and as 
noiseless as if wo were in our drawing-room at home. 
We could walk and talk, or read and write, without the 
slightest interruption ; but there was too much to occupy 
our eyes and our tongues to permit any inclination for 
these latter employments, except when anyone wished to 
note some point of interest, suggested by the scenes 
through which we were passing at such speed. The 
Reserves gave evidence of extensive and careful cultivation, 
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und here and there the hillsides were bright with spring* 
bloom, and the fields covered with the early green, 
while the pasture land was filled with lowing herds 
and flocks of sheep. Tho artificial water was too artificial 
to he beautiful, yet it added to the charm of the scene 
below us. 

So soon as wo left the plain we found ourselves in the 
hilly country beyond Kilmore, and rapidly approaching 1 
the G-oulbourn river, on tho banks of which lies the largo 
town of Seymour. Our journey was through an alternation 
of city and farm, town and country, hill and plain, thickly 
peopled; our view a succession of "crowded farms and 
lessening towers:" everywhere were evidences of prosperity 
and comfort, in tho midst of natural and artificial beauty. 
We arrived at Albury in a little under three hours. 

Here wo stayed for the night, and as wo were to leave 
again in tho morning at eight o'clock, we just took a 
glimpse at the city before retiring. It is a well-built 
town, with fine public buildings (notably the town-hall 
and tho cathedral), and large, well-kept parks ; although 
tho air was somewhat keen, the latter were crowded with 
people listening to the public bands and enjoying the 
coolness. Wo did not stay long, for we had a considerable 
journey before us on the morrow — upwards of 1,000 miles 
— so we went early to bed. 

At eight o'clock punctually the next morning we left 
Albury behind us, and were steering for Eyreton, which 
we hoped to reach about nine o'clock that evening. "We 
saw tho usual features of Australia everywhere in rapid 
succession. From the tower which we ascended we 
obtained a wider horizon, and were much impressed by 
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tlie view which we thus gained. The numerous cities and 
towns, the agricultural and animal wealth, the scenes of 
natural beauty and sites of special interest were pointed out 
to us, such as the monuments which mark the resting-places, 
or supposed resting-places (for there is somo doubt upon 
the subject) of Burke and "Wills, the intrepid explorers 
of the continent, 1,000 years ago. When night foil upon 
the scene, it was interesting to watch the numerous 
lights which marked the situation of towns and cities as 
we swept past them. 

A little after eight o'clock the guard drew our attention 
to a distant light, and told us it was Eyreton. We 
contemplated it with interest, for here we were to spend a 
week or a fortnight. It looked like a full moon, lying low 
on tho horizon in the west. Every moment it grew larger, 
and seemed to hang over a vast volcano, whose lurid glow 
trembled beneath it. Presently, as we looked, the moon 
split into ten thousand brilliant stars, whoso rays filled 
the field of vision. They grew larger each moment as we 
sped on, and separated themselves by wider intervals, 
until the whole rolled out before us as the lights of a great 
city. The sight was extremely charming, even fascinating. 
We were at last at Eyreton, arriving exactly at nine 
o'clock, hardly a minute behind our time. My father's 
agent, Mr. Lang, met us and took us to the Palace Hotel, 
where arrangements had been made for our stay in 
Eyreton. As we were tired, and there was plenty of time 
before us for sightseeing, we went to bed immediately 
after supper. 
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CLIAPTEE III. 
A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW Or AUSTRALIA : EYRETOJf. 

Eayker Maynard and myself had agreed overnight to 
make a tour of the city before our nine o'clock breakfast 
next morning. We were therefore up betimes and down 
earl} r . What was our pleasuro to find Mary and Ethel 
ready to accompany us ! 

" We thought," said Mary, " that we would give you a 
surprise, and join your excursion, if you did not object." 
We gladly assented. u But where," said Ethel, " shall 
we go first ? We ought to have a guide." 

" Let us find our way to the lake," exclaimed Rayner ; 
and to this we all agreed. Twenty minutes' walking 
brought us to the extensive sheet of water, like an inland 
sea, lying calm and motionless under the newly-risen sun. 
The upper lake is about seventy miles in length and some 
forty in width in its widest part ; but to the south is a 
much smaller lake, and the waters of the two are united 
by a narrow strait. The water is clear and deep, and 
abounds in fish, which furnish a rich liar vest to the 
inhabitants of the cit)*. 

Numerous vessels, of all sizes, some very large, wero 
lying peacefully at anchor near to the shore and well 
out in the lake. Early as it was, many people were 
pursuing their several vocations in garden and field, as 
well as upon the water. Eyreton is built upon the shores 
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of the hike, from whoso water it derives much uf its wealth, 
ami the land around much of its fertility. 

After watching the fishermen bringing their fish ashore, 
•we turned our steps cityward, to get somo general idea of 
the metropolis of Australia. The streets are extremely 
wide, over threo chains; the footpaths occupying, each, 
nearly half a chain of well-paved space. In the centre of 
the broad street is a third footpath, on either side of 
which grow wide branching, broad-leaved trees for shelter 
and beauty. I am the more particular in noting these 
facts, as they are especially impressive to me, after my 
old world experiences, to be presently narrated. All the 
public buildings are massive and capacious, national 
schools included. The buildings of a private character 
deserve the same description in a lesser degree, for their 
construction is controlled by municipal statute, which 
demands a stern obedience to the laws of health, every 
room being suitable for human habitation. Hence every 
human being, however poor bis condition, lives in a houso 
which tends not to degrade but to elevate and refine his 
uaturo. The parks are numerous and extensive, and 
are adorned with statuary, trees of all kinds, and flowers 
from every clime ; while in every direction tho e} r e is 
refreshed by glimpses of water — a pleasant sight in a 
somo what weary land. Tho public buildings, including 
the libraries, it should be noted, are beautified with 
choicest paintings ; indeed, the greatest attention is 
bestowed upon everything that is regarded as belonging 
to the whole community. Everyone has an interest in the 
streets, the parks, and the public buildings, and can use 
them at all times, without detriment to the public service. 

E 
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Individual rights are, in all cases, subordinated to tho 
welfaro of the whole community, whoso political, comnior* 
rial, intellectual, and moral sanity is necessary to tha 
very existence of the individual, except in a state o<* 
savagery. 

Health, comfort, leisure, are the needed conditions of 
individual development; and these are contributed, so 
far as they can be contributed, by the wholo community 
to the wholo of its members. 

Such are the impressions that a first view of Eyreton 
gavo us. Wo thoroughly enjoyed tho early morning walk, 
but were glad to turn our steps towards our hotol, where 
we found, on arriving, tho rest of our party awaiting 
breakfast. Our stroll had given us an appetite, and we 
enjoyed our meal without requiring the incentivo which 
the many delicacies on the table would furnish to less 
hungry people. While wo aro breakfasting, and discuss- 
ing in merry vein tho prospects of our tour, I will quietly 
put the reader in possession of one or two facts of import- 
ance respecting tho city. Eyreton has a population of 
*bout 150,000. As in all largo Australian cities, the 
tendency to expansion, which was the disease of the ancient 
world, lias been chocked by a very simplo remedy : the 
establishment and maintenance of large reserves, outside 
the city block, and the rigid enforcement of the municipal 
law referred to above. It thus became impossible for tho city 
to expand indefinitely. The reserves checked its growth. 
Human rookeries were equally impossible, for the statute 
dominated all buildings withiu. the city bounds. Tho 
reserves were leased to cultivators of the soil ; and those 
around Ej'reton were, at the time of my visit, green with 
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the coming harvest of wheat, Indian corn, &c, and bright 
with the delicato blooms of cherry and apple and peach, 
trees. They were very extonsivo, consisting of many 
thousand acres. Some miles distant wo saw the purple 
gloom of a vast forest, and wero informed that it was the 
haunt of herds of buffaloes. 

Everywhere we saw evidence of industry and applied 
knowledge. Hero was an ostrich farm, there an orange 
grove ; in a swampy plain wero vast rice fields, on the hill 
sides vineyards just bursting into tender groen, and the 
custard and pine-apple ; whilo the tea plant, the arrowroot, 
and the guava wero also much, en evidence. Animal wealth 
was equally abundant : sheep, cattle, horses, camels, 
alpacas, kangaroos (cultivated for their valuable skin), 
emus, and other birds of riehly-variegatod and gorgeous 
plumage. There was, however, a scarcity of song 
birds. 

But breakfast is finished, and I have to pa}' a visit to tho 
President, Lord Lington, an old friend of my father, 
recently elected to occupy tho high position of President 
of the Australian Republic. 

Time had passed so pleasantly and quickly at tho break- 
fast table that it was nearly ten o'clock before we rose from 
that meal. I had, therefore, to hurry off to tho Senate 
House without making arrangements for tho morning 
movements of the party. 

I reached tho House a little after ten, and learned that 
tho President had arrived, and was in his private room. 
I sent in my father's letter, with my card, and waited in 
the library for the result. During the few minutes that 
elapsed before the reply came I entered into conversation 

B 2 
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with one of tho attendants, a fiw-lnoking man of forty. 
Some remarks about Melbourne led to my asking whether 
ho knew that city, to which ho roplied, "Yes, I know it 
well, sir ; I was born there, and educated there. Da 
you know Professor Campbell ? " 

"Very well," I answered ; "he was my mathematical 
professor at tho University." 

"Indeed ! " tho attendant replied ; "he was mine some 
twenty years ago, when ho was quite a 3 r oung man." 

" What ! have you been through the University, then ? M 

1 ' I have, sir ; I took my degree there soventeen years 
ago." 

I suppose my looks expressed surprise, for tho man 
continued : 

"I ought to have done bettor, Bir; but education and 
ability are not all that a man requires. I threw away 
my chances, and now I am one of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Some go up and some go down j I am 
among the latter, moro's tho pity, for I had capital 
opportunities." 

"But," I remonstrated, "it is not too late to retrieve 
your position, you are still in the primo of life." 

" Ah ! I have lost heart, and worae than that, I have 
contracted habits that keep mo down." 

Beforo I could reply, I was summoned to the President's 
room ; and could only say, as I gave my new acquaintance 
a kindly nod : 

" Take heart, my friend, and do not lose hope." 

Lord Lington received me with much kindness. Tie was 
a fast friend of my father's. " But I have not seen him," 
he said, ' ' for many years ; we read together at college, 
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but our paths separated in after life — ho went into 
business, I into public life." 

" In which you have been conipleteiy successful, Lord 
Lington," I ventured to say. 

"Yes," he assented with a smile; "I have obtained 
my highest ambition, but whether the game is worth the 
candle I sometimes doubt. For three years I can do 
something nioro than administer the affairs of the llopublic ; 
and after, I may retain my title and become one of the 
Council of Advice to my successor. But," ho added, " you 
are hero," pointing to my father's letter, "to loarn as 
much as you can of Eyreton and its ways. You had 
bettor begin to-day. An important discussion takes placo 
at the meeting of Senators this morning ; would you like 
to bo present ? " 

I expressed my thanks for the opportunity. " This," 
Lord Lington said, handing me a card, "will admit you 
to my box — your sistor is with you, so I have said, 
' William Furloy and party.' I am busy now, for I preside 
at eleven o'clock, and must prepare for the meeting. 
To-morrow I hope to see you and Mary at dinner, at half- 
past five." With those words wo parted, and I hurried 
away, delighted with my reception. 

Lord Lington was a tall, well-formed, handsome man 
of fifty-seven. His features wero refined, and the ex- 
pression of his grey eyes kindly but firm, his complexion 
fair. I quite felt that he was a born ruler of men. 

On reaching the hotel I found that all the members of 
my party, except Miss Marsten, had gone out on an 
exploring expedition ; Mary's companion had, for sonio 
reason, not joined the rest. 
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"All out!" I exclaimed; "how tantalizing! Hero have 
I a card, admitting mr ;m<l party to the President's box 
at the House, "where there is an important debate to-day." 

"Oh! how interesting," exclaimed Miss Marsten. 

" Would you like to go ?" I inquired. 

1 ' Vcr}' nmch, indeed ; what is the subject of the debate ? " 

" Rather a dry ono, I fear ; a question of tho freedom 
of trade with China " (for Lord Lington had told me). 
" Do you etill think you would care to hear it?" I 
asked. 

"I think I would, if I may; but what will your 
sister think ?"' 

"Oh, that is all right. Mary will bo glad that there 
was somo ono to represent her ; we must, however, make 
haste, as tho Senate opens at eleven o'clock, and tho 
debato begins early." 

Wo wore in good timo to hoar tho great debato ; tho 
various boxes and galleries were full of listeners, evidence 
of tho importanco of tho subject. All tho senators woro 
in their places on, tho floor of tho Chamber; while tho 
President, surrounded by Itis Council of Advice, occupied 
tho dais. In an outer circle, a little behind, sat the 
several heads of departments, ready to give needed 
information. 

Whou tho expected motion was called on, a young man 
of about thirty rose in his place, and, bowing to tho 
President, began his speech. After a few words of 
apology, delivered in an easy, natural manner, tho speaker 
snid : "I feel very deeply that tho resolution which I havo 
tho honour to move is ono of great importance, and 
that, if accepted, its application must bo extended 
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to other countries than China. I am about to ask 
the honourable representatives of tho whole of the 
Republic to rovorso a policy that has obtained 
foT hundreds of years, and under which, it is con- 
tended, the people of the Republic have prospered. Under 
such circumstances I might well be excused if I declined 
to proceed with my notice. (Cries of " No, no ; go on ! " 
came from all parts of the house.) But, fortified by tho 
opinion of men of learning, and conscious of the support 
of a not inconsiderable body of public opinion, which has 
always existed on the vast continent, although it has not 
often been represented in this Sonate, I am bold to make 
the attempt, which is formulated in the motion which 
stands in my name. That motion is, 'That the 
restrictions which embarrass the exchango of commodities 
between the Republic and tho Chineso Empire bo re- 
pealed.' These restrictions are of a burdensome character, 
impeding trade and enhancing tho cost of living to tho 
people of this country. Tho voice of Nature is loud and 
urgent in demanding her rights — that tho fruits which sho 
gives freely and spontaneously shall not be restrained by 
artificial restrictions. China produces, through tho operation 
of various causes, tea, silk, and other commodities needful 
for tho support and convenience of life, abundantly and 
cheaply. Wo foolishly refuse to receive theso benefits; 
with less wisdom than our forefathers, we imposo a duty 
upon these articles of consumption, and refuse to accept the 
bounties of Nature. AVas ever conduct moro fatuous and 
reprehensible ? One country produces wheat — a necessity 
of life ; another produces tea, sugar ; each gives that which 
Nature intended it to contribute to tho general welfare. 
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The exchange of commodities, thus produced according to 
Nature's lawn, should bo free, in order that widely- 
separated peoples, who are members of one family, may 
benefit by the bounties of Nature. Heavy duties restrict 
the use of those productions which wore intended for 
the benefit of tho whole world. They restrict, by enhancing 
their price, and thus placing them beyond tho roach, or 
almost beyond the reach, of those whose means are limited. 
The duties upon tea and silk, for example, not to speak of 
other commodities, cost the people of this country a 
hundred millions a year. (Sensation, and cries of " No, 
no ! absurd.") I can assure honourable members that I 
have not overstated the case ; I havo figures hero which 
provo my contention up to tho hilt, and I rely upon these 
to carry conviction to tho Sonato of Australia. Tho duty 
on tea is sixpence a pound. In a population of 400,000,000, 
who are a tea-drinking people, tho quantity of tea annually 
consumed is, if all drank that beverage, 2,800,000,000 lb. 
per annum. Sixpence a pound would thus entail a cost to 
tho community of not less than £70,000,000 a year; but 
I do not make tho assumption that all aro tea-drinkers, or 
that all drink tea to tho same extent, so I reduce this 
amount to £50,000,000. A similar calculation will provo 
that anothor £50,000,000 is paid through tho duties levied 
on silk and other commodities that aro similarly taxed. It 
is true that much tea and silk used by tho community aro 
produced in this country, but tho existenco of tho duty I 
refer to enhances tho cost by at least tho amount of 
the duty. For if tho duty were repealed, tea and 
silk would bo sold to tho people of this country at prices 
less tho duties which embarrass trado. This is perfectly 
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clear; nor will it, I am sure, bo denied by any member of 
this honourable body. 

But, it is replied, by maintaining these duties we are 
giving employment to a vast number of people who are 
engaged in the production of tea and the cultivation of 
silk in Australia. I am well aware of the force, the 
immense force, of this argument; and I proceed to show 
that it is fallacious; and that, even were it true, we are 
maintaining a large body of men at an extravagant and 
unnecessary cost. If China can produce the commodities 
referred to, and sell them to us at a lower price than 
Australia can produce them, it is evident that Nature 
never intonded Australia for a tea -growing country. The 
labour now expended in producing tea is artificially sus- 
tained, and should bo dispersed and distributed over other 
areas of industry, to its own advantage and that of the wholo 
community; for its employment would then rest upon a 
stable foundation, and tho community would havo 
£100,000,000 a year moro to expend in tho production of 
othercommodities, and would be enriched by their possession. 
But to come to my second point, that the maintenance of 
those engaged in the production of tea and Bilk, by levying a 
heavy tax upon tho wholo community, is a wasteful and 
extravagant proceeding. If the duty which I seek to 
repeal be necessary in order to find remunerative employ- 
ment for those engaged in tho industries protected, then tho 
duty is a benevolent tax. By its means we raise a fund 
for the support of tho tea-growers and tho silk manufac- 
turers. Such a course may Lo benevolent, yet it is wasteful 
benevolence, ami ought to be corrected. We take at least. 
£100,000,000 a year out of tho pocket of tho general com- 
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munity, iii order that wo may support those engaged in tho 
industries referred to. £100,000,000 a year I This would 
give, if equally divided, £100 a year to ono million families ; 
that is, it would support five, or oven six, millions of peoplo 
in idleness. If all tho tea and silk farms wero turned into 
rico and sugar plantations, and those now exclusively en- 
gaged upon thorn wore cast out of employment and could not 
obtain other employment, £10,000,000 a year would ade- 
quately support them without work. Am I not justified, 
therefore, in saying that our present method of furnishing 
employment (if that contention, which I do not grant, be 
correct) is wasteful and extravagant ? Lot the bounties of 
Nature come freely to our shores, aud life will be easier and 
pleasantor to everybody ; and, best of all, we shall bo taking 
a step that will give emphasis and sincerity to tho cry of the 
democracy, that all men — not those living in Australia only, 
but tbat all men — are brothers." 

I have given the barest outline of the speaker's argument, 
but I have, I believe, not omitted any element of impor- 
tance. The speech mado a groat impression, and tho speaker 
was warmly applauded on resuming his seat. All sat silent 
after thecheoring had subsided, for ashort space, as if to give 
time for tho argument of tho speaker to digest. Presently 
thoro was a call for "Lington, 1 ' " Liugton," " tho Presi- 
dent," who was known to bo opposed to tho motion. Tho 
President, who is allowed to make two spoeches on each 
question, roso slowly to his feet, as if ho wore realising tho 
gravity of tho occasion or the forco of tho speech just 
delivorod. His rising was greeted with considerable 
applause, followed by a hushed silence, that not a word of 
his reply might bo lost. Afrer a fow graceful words of 
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congratulation, addressed to tlio mover of the resolution, 
the President began kis reply, which I suimnarise in the 
following report : — 

"I have nothing to complain of in rogard to tlio manner 
in which the honourable member has marshalled Ins argu- 
ments in favour of the motion ho has urged the Senate to 
adopt. His estimates may bo a triflo too smguino, but I 
shall not complain of that. That the motion is deeply im- 
portant goes without saying; and I shall refer to this later 
on. I doubt not tho mover has spoken under a deep 
senso of its importance. I am at one with him in all that 
ho has said of tho bounty of Nature, using that term in 
tho qualified sense which I shall presently describe; and 
I agreo with him that Nature's bounteous gifts should 
meet with no restrictions on our side. They aro tho gifts 
of God to His children, and I bcliovo that it would bo 
tho better for mankind were they accepted freely, and 
distributed with as littlo cost as possible to tho whole 
community" (a sense of surprise seemed to pervade tho 
Chambor, as if many had bogun to suspect that Lord 
Lington was supporting tho motion). Tho President 
continued : — u All this I gladly concede, and will presently 
show that tho Republic, whoso children we aro, has steadily 
kept tho fact in view in all its economic legislation (a senso 
of relief was apparent hero) ; but I cannot admit that tho 
commodities in favour of which tho resolution is moved aro 
the productions of Nature, in any truo Bonso of the word. 
What aro the factors of production? They are two: Naturo 
is only ono of them. The conditions of production, sa far 
as Nature contributes to them, aro— climate, soil, and the 
weather, which varies from year to year. Under tho 
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operation of those conditions, China produces tea, silk, 
and other commodities. But are these conditions wanting 
in Australia ? Certainly not ; we know that thoy are as 
favourable to such productions in this country as in 
China. If this is so, and I know that honourable 
gentlemen will not deny it ("Oh, oh," and laughter), 
how is it that China can afford to undersell Australia ? 
("Because she can produce more cheaply." 1 ) Yes, and no ; 
3 r es, if we leave out of account the penalty which 
China pays for her cheapened production ; no, decidedly 
no ; if we take all the producing elements into account. I 
havo spoken only of one ; there is another — man. It is 
man who, by the application of knowledge, skill, and 
labour, awakens into active exoreiso tho productive powers 
of Nature. Man is tho second factor. Now, it is not man 
degraded to a machino or a hand, but man considered as 
man, regarded as one of thoso brothers to which the 
speaker so eloquently referred in his peroration, awaking, 
I am sure, tho sympathy of his audience. But man, 
engaged in producing tho fruits of the earth for tho 
benefit of his Mlow-men is worthy of all honour. He must 
not bo degraded below the level of his manhood. We 
demand that ho shall have time for rest, recreation, enjoy- 
ment ; that he shall bo properly housed, fed, and clothed ; 
that ho shall have timo and opportunity for improve- 
ment, for developing his true human nature. These 
demands havo been onforcod within tho limits of all 
Australia. It was tho wise aim of our fathers, who 
laid the foundations of this great nation, to make the 
human instrument of production ns perfect as might be, 
considering its frail nature. "Wo havo demanded that the 
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hours of labour shall ho restricted to a period consistent 
with the preservation of health ; that the period of labour 
shall cease as strength decays* Would anyone -wish to see 
iH alteration in this respect? ('No'; and murmurs of 
approval.) But further, the unit of production is not the 
individual, but the family. (Loud applause.) The family 
has been wisely made the basis of tho representative system 
of this continent ; only thoso, as wo are all aware, who havo 
entered into the responsibilities of family life can exercise 
the privilege of tho franchise. This fact shows the im- 
portance that our fathers (and wo, adopting their sound 
conclusions) attached to the family as the unit of the State 
and tho cradle of the nation. Tho second factor of 
production is man. The husband and his wife, with the 
four or five children (I speak of the average family which 
requires to bo maintained by the husband and father's 
labour), these must be fed and clothed and housed as human 
beings j it is not enough that they be treated as beasts of 
burden. It is a fundamental principle that the unit of 
labour be treated as human beings, and this treatment 
involves food, clothing, shelter, education, and leisure Is 
there an3'one who desires its abandonment? ('No, no.') 
Such are tlie factors of production. They are, it will be seen, 
natural and artificial. Man, who in this connection is not 
a part of Nature, is the artificial agent ; and it is his 
intrusion within the sphere of production that creates the 
difficulties of statesmen. 

"It is easy to interfere unduly and unwisely; this was 
done in tho Old World, with tho worst results, so as to 
depress labour, and ultimately t<> annihilate pnnlm-live 
energy. Wisely directed^ that energy maybe stimulated 
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to tlio highest degrco, and oxorciso, indirectly, a beneficial 
effect, oven upon those who treat it unwisely, either by 
reducing it to a condition of serfdom, or by letting it run 
riot and become anarchical, under mistaken notions of tho 
equality of man. Lot mo repeat — climato, soil, of a 
suitable character, human energy directed by knowledge 
and .skill : human energy, and tho latter factor properly 
regarded, demands as its natural right a sufficient portion 
of tho thing produced for its maintenance and satisfaction. 
This is given in Australia. Is it givon in China ? ('No, 
no,' and much applause.) No ono knows bettor than my 
honourable friend who lias spoken, that the human factor 
of production in China is degraded and miserable. Tho 
Chinese labourer works fourteen or sixteon hours a day, 
with no Weekly rest. Ho is badly fed and miserably 
elothod; he is ignorant and wretched, and oftou lays violent 
hands upon himself, in order to escape from his misery. 
Hence China is able to produce more cheaply than Australia. 
►She produces at tho cost of human happiness and life itself. 
For these reasons wo decline to put her productions upon 
a level with those of America or Africa. In these countries 
inherent rights — rights demanded by human nature — • 
aro respected, llenco their productions are freely admitted 
into Australia. AVo do not need, nor do wo demand, any 
other protection than that which Nature itself gives us : 
distance, tho cost of transit, is a sufficient protection ; tho 
bounties of Nature, plus human labour, aro permitted to 
come to us freely, and wo welcome them with both our 
hands. China's cheap silk and tea aro not tho gifts of 
Nature ; thoy aro tho products of starvation and slavery, 
of childron's toars, of widows' sighs, of human degradation 
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and misery, and we'll have none of thorn. (Hearty applause.) 
Lot me illustrato this position, for the sake of clearness. 
If China cultivated her fields with slave and prison labour, 
driving the wretched workers to the fields with the whip, 
or at the point of tho bayonet, and was able thus to 
produce, at the lowest cost, whatever she desired to soli, 
would the honourable gentleman then advocate the oponing 
of our ports to tho products of slave and prison labour V 
I am sure he w T ould not. Then ho agrees with me, for 
the principle on which our presout restrictions are based 
is tho equalisation of tho artificial, not the natural, 
conditions of production. He has well said that ho feels 
his responsibility in moving this motion. Indeed, tho 
motion is a deeply important ono, for it seeks nothing 
loss than the reversal of that policy which has obtained 
in this continent for hundreds of years. And when wo 
look around us, and see the abounding evidence of pro- 
sperity, everywhere a contented and happy people, covering 
the vast continent with well-built cities and towns, and are 
made more sensible of our happy condition by a glance at 
the Old World, where the reverse of all this obtains, we 
may well reflect before we touch a single stone of that 
economic structure, so slowly built up, which tints 
protects and blesses our people. I move tho rejection of 
the motion." 

Tiro President resumed his seat amid hearty and pro- 
longed applause, which broke out again and again as ho 
rose to acknowledge his sense of the honour done to 
him. Tho doom of the resolution was sounded, but I 
did not stay to hear more, for it was ono o'clock, and 
lunch was at half-past one. So Miss Marsten and I 
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wended our way homewards, discussing tlio speeches we 
had just heard. 

"Whom do you vote for, Miss Marsten?" I asked of 
my companion. 

" Lord Lington, of course, Mr. Furley ! I hope thore is 
no doubt that the resolution will be rejected." 

" Well, you know, life would be easier for some persona 
if it wore adopted; tea and silk, and many other things 
would be cheaper ; many things from India would be 
cheapened; for the principle of the resolution would, if it 
were adopted, open the flood-gates of Russia also." 

u I have no doubt some things would bo cheapened, but 
mere cheapness is not tho object aimed at by groat nations, 
or why should wo not buy from a thief who stole tho com- 
modities he offers for sale, and ran sell them cheaply ? 
The pirates of ancient times could sell more cheaply than 
the honest merchant. Yet a nation dealing with them, 
knowingly, would have been held in reprobation." 

" Well done, Miss Marsten! Lord Lington would have 
been grateful for your illustration. No ; mere cheapness 
is not the final object of commerce. If it is our duty to 
buy honestly in tho markets of the world, it must bo right, 
and therefore our duty, to require, as far as we can, that 
the goods we buy have been honestly obtained, which is 
another way of saying (diilkult though it be to make all 
persons see this) that those engaged in their production 
shall receive the treatmont of human beings — that is, shall 
bo honestly paid for them. There is Lord Litigton's 
argument in a nutshell, liut here we are at the l'alaee 
LTotel." 

Mary and her friends had not yet returned ; and I had 
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quite a sense of rolief that I and my companion were back 
first. While I was getting ready for lunch I heard the 
deep, sweet tone of the organ accompanying a rich 
contralto voice, and was surprisod, on looking into the 
music-room, whore several persons wore gathered, to 
learn that the play or was Miss Marsten, and that the 
sweet, powerful voice was hers. Within the last half -hour 
my rolation to her had undergone a considerable change-. 
Up to the limit of that poriod I had regarded her, in the 
conventional way, as one occupying an inferior social 
position. Now her personnel had forced itself upon my 
attontioo. She was educated, thoughtful, accomplished ; 
oqual, in reality, to Mary or Ethol, although socially 
below them. This change in my sentiments found ex- 
pression—on tho return of Mary and our party, while wo 
wore waiting for lunch — in the suggestion that Miss 
Marsten and Miss Jarao3 should lunch with us. To which 
my sister repliod, " Of course not, Will ; it's not desirable 
to be too intimate with them." 

" Why not, my dear? they are ladies, of good education 
and manners." 

" Of course, or they would not bo suitable companions 
for Ethel and mo ; but it would be inconvenient to be 
on too intimate terms with them. Besides, it would not be 
pleasant for them, and would bo a restraint upon our- 
selves. Men," she added, turning away, "don't understand 
these things." 

Perhaps not, but I did not think Mary had so much 
prido, so I resolved to say nothing about my companion- 
ship to tho Senate. I felt that it would givo her, if Mary 
knew it, an unpleasant sense of surprise, and hoped that 

c 
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Miss Marsten would bo equally discroot. Whilo lunch 
was proceeding, I told my friends of my visit to tho Senate, 
nnd of the debato I had heard, giving them an outline of 
tho speeches of Mr. Iloyte and Lord Lington. 

To my surprise, Mary said, "I do not agree with Lord 
Lington ; I think Mr. Hoyto is quite right." 

" Well, dear, you will liavo tho opportunity of arguing 
tho matter with Lord Lington, for he has askod us to 
dinner to-morrow at half-past five." 

"It seems to me absurd," Mary continued, "to think 
we are enriching tho country by making everybody pay 
more for the necessaries of life." 

"Of course, if that wore the whole of tho matter, but 
there is anothor view of the subject — wo owo a duty to the 
Chinese, wo are not merely considering ourselves. Look 
at tho conditions undor which they labour in order that 
wo may buy cheaply." 

"All conditions are relative," said Raynor Maynard ; 
"conditions that are hardships to some, aro not so to 
others." 

" Well, tho conditions are hard enough to the unfortunate 
Chinese, for their average length of life is much loss than 
tho average ago of an Australian." 

"Oh, that may bo duo," Raynor replied, "to othor 
circumstances — climate, constitution, race. Experience has 
taught thorn, as it has taught us, how long and under what 
conditions they can best labour." 

" As you and I, Rayner, attended tho samo professor, 
I am surprised to find you going over to the enemy so 
readily." At this Ethel laughed, and oxclaimed — 

' ' Rayner Bwoars by Professor Mary, Will ; she is the 
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latest professor; aren't you, my dear?" turning mischiev- 
ously to Mary. 

" Besides," said Mary, slightly blushing', "I am not sure 
that we are not wrong in the other part of the argument : 
tho protection of our own people from tho competition of 
what we call underpaid labour. There is nothing liko 
experience to teach peoplo on how much or how little they 
can live, and dischargo all tho duties of life. These things 
settle thomsolves in a practical way ; wo have fixed, arbi- 
trarily, upon seven hours a day as tho maximum period of 
labour; some people can work a good deal more, and arc 
the bettor for it ; some cannot work so long. Why not 
lenvo the whole matter to tho free play of tho fullest com- 
petition ? " 

"Yes," said Eayncr, £ 'let us all pull our best and tho 
si r< mgest win. I am for tho f idlest freedom in all economical 
and commercial questions. Think of £100,000,000 of 
money thrown away by our stupid policy ! "What immonse 
wealth misapplied ! If we can't hold our own in this 
matter of tea and silk — well, Nature has not intended us 
to produce tea and silk, and wo must turn our energies to 
other fields." 

" I can't forgot, Ea} T nor, that tho Chinese are our 
brethren ; and that wo owo a duty to them as well as to 
ourselves. And tho wholo argument is contained in this 
position." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF AUSTRALIA : THE MARBLE GATE — 

HOME. 

But I am remiuded that in this "Bird's-eye view of 
Australia" my object is not to talk but to see, so I must 
hurry into the streets of Eyreton and tell what I saw. 
They were full of people intont on business, or, like our- 
selves, on sightseeing. The graceful dresses — not like tho 
awkward costumes of our ancestors — lightly covering and 
yet revealing the human form divino, with tho rich and 
varied colouring, of which our fathers never dreamt, mado 
up a beautiful and attractive sight. At four o'clock all 
business was suspendod, and at five all labour, except 
private labour in tho garden and the house, came 
to an end. At half -past six o'clock we were in tho 
parks, which were well filled with people, listening to 
I],,, excellent music of tho public bands, under OOnditfonfl 
that tended to banish care, and sweeten life. Tho people 
wero of all sorts as well as of all classes— tho good, bad, 
and indifferent mingling freely; and yet witli a differ- 
ence, for while tho vicious, if there wero such, were 
regarded as human beings, they wero made to feel that 
virtuo had its rewards which they could not share; 
and the impulse towards goodness coming from within 
was encouraged, by a kindly nod or friendly salutation, to 
develop into a habit of life. 

Lator, wo visited the public halls, and heard an opera 
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rendered by some sweet voices, and set out by beautiful 
surroundings. 

Tho next day Mary and I dined with Lord and 
Lady Lington. I do not refer moro particularly to this, 
as time forbids; and refer to it only as it was the occasion 
of our introduction to their son, tho Honourable Speucer 
Lington (Honourable, for the children — tho children only — 
participate in the honour which the State bestows upon 
tho parents). Through his invitation and arrangement 
I paid a visit to a beautiful spot, afterwards notorious f t 
a terrible tragedy — the Marble Gatos. The place so named 
was a lakelet in Simpson's Gap, at a considerable distance 
from Eyroton. It was surrounded by steep, precipitous 
heights, and the sun rarely fell upon the enclosed waters, 
which were intensely cold. Towards one end of the lakelet 
rose two massive granite rocks, like the lintol-posts of a 
huge gate ; one could imagine that the Btone gate had 
been torn from its hinges by some convulsion of nature, 
the resemblance was so perfect. The sides and top of 
the precipice were covered with climbers, and the hills 
around thickly massed with tall forest treos, whilo tho 
whole was bright with flowers. Some distance from 
the Marble Gate was a magnificent building, tho 
residence of John Rudolf aud his wife ; it was as massive 
as an ancient castle, and overlooked the gloomy waters 
— a curious situation in which to place one's homo, 
I thought. But it looked out also over a wide- 
stretching, broken country of great fertility. "We were 
introduced to Rudolf and his wife, and enjoyed their 
hospitality. Tho former had the reputation of a student, 
but I did not like the expression of his oyo and mouth, 
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which. I thought cruol; but perhaps I read into them, 
what I afterwards learned by tho awful tragedy that 
occurred. His wife was a gentle woman of education and 
refinement. This excursion brought our Eyreton visit to 
a closo. 

From Eyreton wo sped on to Capo Talbot, and looked 
upon tho ocean that rolls between ourselves and tho Old 
"World. As wo stretched our eyes across the sea, and 
remembered that beyond its furthest bounds lay India, 
China, tho thought entorod my mind that I would like to 
seo tho Old World, and compare it with tho Now World in 
which we lived. 

. In duo course we found our way to Iiurkotown, or 
Burton, named after tho intrepid explorer of old times. 
As I looked upon tho waters which washed the shores 
on which tho city lies, and saw tho fleet of ships which lay 
calmly at its feet, I thought of the unfortunate explorer's 
weary watch on those same shores 1,000 years ago, waiting 
for tho relief which never came. 

It was while wo were here that tho tragedy of tho 
Marble Gates occurred. One morning we were horrified to 
learn that John Rudolf had been arrested for the murder 
of his wifo. Her body had been found in tho icy waters 
of tho small lake ; it exhibited marks of; violence, and cir- 
cumstances, which I need not detail, pointed to tho 
husband as tho murderer. A preliminary inquiry had 
been held, and tho trial before tho magistrates was to bo 
hold in a week. If he were convicted, it was satisfactory to 
know that swift and condign punishment would follow. So 
unusual an event causod great excitement. In tho follow- 
ing week Rudolf was tried and condeinnod. His appeal 
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to tho Jury of Equity doforrod tlio final treatment of tho 
case for another week. The jury fouud that all the equities 
of tho case had been observed, and confirmed tho sentence. 
Tho criminal was permitted tho choice of one of the three 
modes of death sanctioned by the Republic — drowning, 
poison, olectricity. He chose tho last ; and tho following 
day oxpiatod his offence in this way. It was sad to think 
of tho violent death of this gentle woman by tho hands of 
one who was bound by every obligation to cherish and 
protect her; sad to think that amid such surroundings 
of beauty and happiness a man could be found so 
indifferent to their influence as to plan and perpetrate so 
terrible- a erimo. But ono loams that under all conditions 
human nature remains human nature, that circumstances 
do not fundamentally change it. A wider and fullei 
experience has emphasised this conclusion. 

Wo visited Cape Yorko, tho various points of interest 
in Queensland, and, about tho middle of Decembor, found 
ourselves in Sydney, on our way home. I need not speak 
of tho great natural beauties of Sydney, its marvellous 
harbours and bays. I dwell only a moment upon our 
Visit hero, as it was here that the idea of visiting our old 
borne was born and developed. At an evening party, 
given by tho Governor of the Province, I met a Professor 
Fowler, a great antiquarian. lie had studied widely 
filings of antiquity, and was deeply interested in tho Old 
World. We gave him some account of our Continental 
tour, to which ho listened attentively. At the close of 
my narrative ho said : 

*' Europo in her palmiest times could never comparo 
with Australia, and novor possossed more than half our 
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present population. Evon Great Britain, one of the most 
prosperous countries of the Old World, never had a 
population of forty millions." 

"And what is it now, Professor Fowler?" aslced Ethel. 

"Oh, now it is very small indeed; but," lie added, 
turning the conversation, "why slmuld you not extend 
your tour, and visit Old England? I have often thought I 
would like to make one of a party, and pay a visit to the 
old home." 

"It would be delightful, wouldn't it, Mary?" said Ethel, 
turning to my sister. "Do you think it might bo 
managed?" 

"I am sure such a visit would be not only pleasant 
but instructive," continued the Professor. " I have 
carefully read Layton's 1 Researches,' and find them full of 
interest. It would bo doubly instructive to read them on 
the spot." 

The idea took hold of mo— indeed, wo wero all interested 
in it, and discussed it anew as wo returned to our hotel. 

" Suppose I communicate with father about it," I said, 
turning to Mary ; and so wo dismissed the subject for the 
night. The next day at breakfast Mary said, reverting to 
tho subject: 

"Do you know, Will, I think it would bo best to wait 
until wo can talk tho matter over at home," 

And thinking that Mary's influonco would bo moro 
potent than my own, I conscntod. 

" Moanwhile," bIio continued, "you could mako tho 
necessary inquirios, and arrange with Professor Fowler 
about tho trip, if it comes off." 

To this also I agroed. 
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" It will," the Professor said, "be time enough to reach 
England in May; but we could take Africa on the way, 
and spend some weeks, or even months, there. It will 
widen our experience," 

AVe reached home in time to spend Christmas together, 
and received a hearty welcome from our friends, especially 
from those of our own household. During the course of the 
week following our return, I gave my father and mother a 
full account of our journeyings and adventures, concluding 
with Professor Fowler's suggestion. My father was kind 
enough to say that I had made good use of my opportuni- 
ties, and did not negative Professor Fowler's proposal, 
neither did ho assent to it. 

"Time enough," he said, "to think over it, and to 
decide." 



CHAPTER V. 

HOMEWARD BOUND ! AFRICA. 

About the beginning of the year we received my father's 
decision, which, I am glad to say, was favourable 
to our plans. Towards the end of February or the 
beginning of March wo wore to start on our extended 
excursion, which was to include Africa, or a portion 
of it, and Groat Britain. 

I at once communicated with Profossor Fowler, and 
began the necessary preparations for our lengthened 
absence from home. 
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During tho intorval tliat elapsed I thoroughly road and 
mastorod Dayton's ' ' Researches. " I read also several works 
on Africa, ono a reprint of an amusing book published 
1,000 yoars ago — II. M. Stanley's "Through Darkest 
Africa," a book 'which mado a great stir in its day. The 
reprint was very ancient, sumo hundreds of years old, 
known only to antiquarians ; it had boon rocommondod to 
mo by Professor Fowler ; as descriptive of tho very reverse 
of all that now obtains in what was formerly known as the 
l>;irk Continent, it is certainly amusing, and worth reading. 

On tho third of March wo started by tho oleetric route 
for Africa. Our party consisted of all tho members of tho 
former party, except Mr, Sampson, one of our assistants. 
Wo did not replace him, as his withdrawal only took placo 
a day or two before wo started, and wo were unwilling to 
jeopardiso the harmony of tho party by employing any 
person at once available. 

Professor Fowler and his assistant, a Mr. Thomson, joined 
us in the end of February, and mado tho accvuaintanco of 
my father, who was much pleased with both gentlemen. 

Our immediate destination was Zanzibar, the eastern 
entrepot of the Groat Continent. Nothing more eventful 
occurred during tho voyage than a sevoro storm, which 
came up from tho South Pole, and caught us, on tho 
fourth day from our departure, in tho Indian Ocoan. I 
had no idea, till this experience, of tho forco of tho wind 
and tho waves combined. Tho vast vessol was tossed 
about like a huge cork by the forco of tho water. Tho 
great waves, like small mountains, rose high over tho 
side of the vvssrl, and threatened to ongulf us ; but we 
rode ovor them in safety, thanks to the skilful mauagomont 
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of our captain. On. one occasion, through somo mischance, 
a huge wavo caught us before the vessel could rise on its 
crest, and gavo us a blow which was felt in every timbor of 
the ship, a largo mass of water coming on board and 
sweeping the lower deck with great violence. Wo thus 
had a tasto of its quality, and learned to respect both the 
storm and our captain's seamanship. Whilo wo wore in 
the midst of the hurricano "we witnessed an unwonted 
sight — one of the aerial vessels driven before the fiereo 
tempest at a tromendous pace. Sho was evidently out 
of her course, and was vainly struggling with the 
adverse wind. Wo watched her for ten minutes, as she 
was blown across the line of our route at a tremendous 
rate (three miles a minute), and with the aid of our 
glasses followed her for somo time. In reply to an 
expression of alarm for her safety, tho captain assured us 
that sho was quite safe so long as Bho eased tho wind off 
her, as sho was now doing, but that sho was being driven 
by the fierce wind considerably out of hor course. It 
certainly was an extraordinary sight to seo a huge vessel 
flying high over our heads in safety, and to note the 
varying shapes that distance lent to her appearance. 

Tho next day tho storm had blown itself out ; but a 
heavy swell, which made our vessel unsteady, followed, to 
the groat discomfort of most of our party. In a few days, 
however, Zanzibar was in sight, and our inconvenieneo 
camo to an end. 

Seven days from Melbourne to Zanzibar ! Only a day 
behind our calculated time, and this delay wo dobited to 
tho storm fiend. On landing wo woro at onco sensible of 
an immense change in the climate. This was still moro 
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marked when we landed on the continent. As out 
arrangements included a visit to the Mountains of tho 
Moon, or the Snowy Ranges, we were anxious to reach 
these regions with as little delay as possible And when 
we came in sight of them ! Wo looked upon masses of snow 
that had lain thoro for ages ; and were told of rivers of 
ice, hidden in the inaccessible tops, which seemed to pierco 
the clouds. None of us had ever seen snow before. The 
year I had spent in Tasmania had been genial and warm, 
and Mount Wellington had not worn its snowy mantle. 
Wo regarded tho dazzling white with admiration and 
amazomont, enjoying the cool air after our lato tropical 
experience. I shall not detain my readers in Africa, 
although we were detained thoro for noarly two months. 
I meroly make one or two passing remarks. Its cities, 
towns, and crowded population, its fertilo Boil highly 
cultivated, its gorgeous bloom, its vast resources — all was 
deeply interesting ; but the physical and mental character 
of its people was not that of the Anglo-Saxon race. They 
had lost tho fair hair and blue eyos of tho race ; tho fair 
complexion was darkened and somewhat sallow. This 
change was largely due, it was said, to the intermarriage 
of the Saxon and the negro races ; though climate was also 
partly responsible for tho result. The character of tho 
Central African was also of a more languid type than that 
of tho Australian ; he had lost something of the Anglo- 
Saxon enorgy ; and Professor Fowlor explained that his 
political institutions were not of so thoroughly a 
representative character as our own. Tho people were 
moro inclinod to follow their political leaders than were 
Australians ; climate, of course, plays some part in the 
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formation of a people's character. I have condensed the 
experience and observation of two months into these few 
sentences, as I am, equally with my readers, eager to 
reach the shores of Old England— the cradle of the 
Australian people. 



CHAPTER VL 

ENGLAND. 

In the beginning of May we started from Tangier on our 
adventurous Voyage. The second night at sua brought us 
an unusual experience. About ten o'clock, a strange, 
weird sound broko upon our ears as we walked the lower 
deck. This was the syren or fog-horn, and informed the 
initiated that we were surrounded by fog. It was our first 
experience of the kiad. In vain our eyes strove to pierce 
its white folds ; in vain the electric light strove to pierce 
the watery veil. 

It wrapt us round and round like a pall, arid diminished 
our speed to one-quarter of its normal rate. 

Early next morning we heard between the Bhrieks of 
the syren the reply of a distant horn, and thus learnt that 
another ship was near us. Wo all rushed on deck and 
listened. From behind the thick curtain came tho wild 
jhriek, as from a ghostly being, warning us of some un- 
earthly danger. 

About oight o'clock the fog lifted suddenly, and then 
we saw a large ship, distant about a milo, moving slowly, 
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liko ourselves, on n lino parallel with us, but in an 
Opposite direction. All danger was ovor, but the ex- 
perience gave us some definite idea of the peril to which 
thoso who go down to tlio soa in ships are exposod, even 
when guided by tlio best available human skill. Now 
that the fog was dispersing we woro able to pursue our 
course at our former speed, whieh was henceforward 
maintained uutil wo reached tlio shores of Old England. 

The next morning tlio captain informed us that wo 
might see land at any moment if wo ke}>t a sharp look- 
out. This information brought us all on deck, and sent 
us to the upper deck, glasses in hand. 

Within twenty minutes Ethel cried out, "I see it! I 
see it ! " to which thero was an immediate response froui 
several others. 

" Yes, there it is ; there's England ! " 

Rapidly the full extent of tho English coast opened out 
before us. We wero making straight for Plymouth. Very 
soon wo could see forests of trees down to the very water's 
edge, and, presently, the lovoly green of tho grassy slopes, 
but no houses, although Plymouth was closo ot hand, and 
we were making straight for tho harbour. Whon within 
a mile of the shoro we hove to, ami blew the whistle to 
announce our arrival. We waited eagerly for a sight of 
our kinsmen in tho Old World; and presently two or 
throo small boats were seen coming out of the harbour 
each containing four or five people. Whon they roachod 
us there was not a human being on board who was not 
looking excitedly ovor tho ship's sides, thero was not one 
who did not feel a thrill of painful pleasure. 

The men wero soon on board, and received a hearty 
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welcome from thoir kinsmen from over tlio sea. Wo all 
felt like crying — I know that I did; and I am suro I saw 
tears in the eyes of Mary and Miss Marston. After the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, duriDg which period wo 
freely interchanged question and answer, I bogan to ob- 
servo our kinsmon more closely. I was struck with the 
vigour and the freshness of their complexions. Thero was 
a rude independence and freedom about thorn that pro- 
claimed them a dominant race. "Wo felt proud of our 
ancestry. Thoy told us that we could enter the harbour, 
and find deep water behind the mole, or all that remained 
of the ancient mole. So taking their boats in tow, tho 
captain ran his vessel into tho harbour, and lay her to 
under the shelter of tho ruined breakwater. "We now saw 
lying before us a small villago, built on tho site of ancient 
Plymouth, and lost no timo in getting ashoro, whore wo 
found tho whole villago ready to welcome us. 

Tho village contains somo six or seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, and of these fully two hundred men, women and 
children, wore gathered on the beach to receive us. 
When they understood that we wore Australians, they 
act up such a choor as warmed our hearts, and made 
us feel that there is something after all in blood. Tho 
Professor endeavoured to mako a speech, but after a 
vain attempt broke down, and burst into tears, in which 
emotional expression I fear I must confoss several of our 
party as well as the islanders joined. 

"Never mind," said tho sympathetic Professor; "lot 
us havo another cheer," an invitation which recoived a 
hearty response. 

The women woro remarkable for their rich colour, tho 
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children for the fairness of thoir skin ; I had aeon nothing 
like it except in Tasmania j but tho fair islanders cannot 
comparo with the English. This fact was moro deeply im- 
pressed upon mo when I came to know the women of the 
higher class ; for those wo now saw wore not of that 
class. The reception they gave us was most kindly, their 
hospitality unbounded. During the two da}'s wo were 
with them everything was done to make our stay pleasant, 
and not a single thing was accepted by way of remunera- 
tion ; although wo gladly left behind us some momentoes 
of our visit, and invited the whole village to visit tho ship 
and partake of our hospitality, 

Tho houses in which tho natives lived were exceedingly 
small, tho rooms very cramped and confined ; but they 
wero not without comfort. I daresay one would get 
accustomed to them in timo. Tho pooplo lived chiefly by 
fishing and agriculture ; but some cultivated sheep, and 
were owners of flocks, numbering several thousands each. 
The fortunato possessors of these flocks wore better off, and 
lived in large and more commodious houses. They were 
the gontry, and wero better educated and more refined in 
manner and appearance. Their clothing also was of better 
material, but was, to our eyes, extremely inconvenient in 
shape and make. Behind and around the village wero the 
cultivated land of tho islanders, which seemed to be very 
fertile. To the left of tho villago was a thickly-timbered 
fore3t, Mount Edgccumbe, tho haunt, we were told, of 
wild boars. The country was everywhere well wooded 
— indeed, heavily timbered, and only required clearing to 
make room for a largo population; although I fear the 
Intense cold of the country will always be a drawback to 
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settlement. Professor Fowler's statement that the place 
had formerly a population of a couple of hundred thousaod 
seemed almost incredible. Equally so was the information 
that tho harbour was then the resort of thousands of large 
ships every year. The inhabitants informed us that the 
winter had been unusually severe and prolonged, and that 
cultivation in consequence was in a very backward state. 

AVe had heard or read of boar hunts in the Old "World, 
and were glad, therefore, to learn that one was to bo 
Spetiially arranged for our edification and amusement on 
the morrow. During tho night a storm, coming up from 
tho south, passed over the place, but the morning was 
comparativel}" fine, and towards noon the rain and mist 
had cleared away. After lunch we sallied out with our 
island friends, many of whom were mounted on hardy 
little horses. Mounts were also found for the several 
members of our party. With the help of half a dozen fine 
dogs, of a different breed from those known to us, several 
boars were hunted out of the forest, and killed with 
spears and long-handled knives. 

Such ] Hints are not without danger, as we learnt from 
our own experience ; for one of the brutes came rushhig 
down tho hill, when driven from its lair, and, ripping 
open one of the dogs in its course, made straight for my 
sister, who was sitting carelessly on her pony. There was 
a loud and anxious cry from those ttt pursuit ; and before 
wo well know what was the matter, her pony was down, 
and tho boar, foaming at the mouth and mad with rage, 
was rushing hither and thither in our mid.st, before it was 
despatched by ono of tho hunters. How we escaped with- 
out serious injury was a marvel. But I had had enough 

D 
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of such hunts, which seem to me to bo a cruel kind of 
sport, Tho natives enjoyed tho excitement amazingly. 
Mary and Ethel received the tusks of the slain hoar, as a 
memorial of the day's sport, -which was concluded with a 
Supper, given by one of tho gentry to tho mombers of our 
party. 

It would have given us much ploasuro to romain among 
these kind people a little longer; hut as we were anxious 
to reach London with as littlo dolay as possible, and as tho 
weather was unscttlod and damp, wo determined to hasten 
our departure. We took this stop with less reluctance, as 
wo proposed to return to Plym — as the village was called — < 
later in the season, when wo hoped for pleasanter weather. 

Tho morning after the hoar hunt we loft the harbour 
early, amid many demonstrations of rogard from tho 
islanders. As the storm of the previous day had brought 
up a heavy sea, which rolled in upon the shoro with great 
violence, causing a great roar that could bo heard for 
many miles, we stood out from the coast. Wo were, 
however, well within sight, and could at times hear tho 
thundering roll of tho surf broaking upon tho shore. As 
wo passed along, the various spots of interest wore pointed 
out and noted. Nearly every part of tho land visible was 
thickly clothed with forest trees ; and hero and there a 
small village could bo scon, plantod in some spot of 
vantage protected from the sea f and yet giving the in- 
habitants access to tho ocean for fishing purposos. 

Wo were soon passing tho Isle of Wight, formerly tho 
favourito resort of England's most influential queen, 
Victoria, now covered with trees, yot showing patches of 
cultivation and a fow houses. Passing Southampton, we 
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were informed that what was formerly known as " South- 
ampton "Water " was quite silted up, and that the silting 
was still going on, extending to the sea outside the 
harbour. With the aid of our glasses, wo caught a 
glimpse of the village, which was surrounded by 
" clearings/' which were under cultivation, for the land 
was very rich. 

About noon I saw the captain and Professor Fowler 
como from the map-room, glasses in hand. As soon as 
they joined us, theso wore directed towards tho shoro, 
about five miles distant, with great intentnoss. Tho rest 
of our party followed their example ; but we could see 
nothing of interest. All that I could discern were huge 
waves rolling inwards, and breaking with a thundering 
noiso upon tho shore ; the broken water rushing upwards, 
and tho white spray casting itself into tho air liko thick 
smoke. As I watched this for some time, I could fancy I 
heard the skither of tho water as it rushed over the shingk 1 , 
as if it would devour it. After looking for somo time, 
Professor Fowler said, "Yes, that is it; that is tho site 
of Brighton, a place of great importance when England 
was in her prime. It had then," ho added, turning to 
Ethel, "a population of nearly 150,000 people, and was a 
fashionable resort; I can't soo now a single habitation, 
can you ? " 

No, not a trace of human life could be discerned. Sea 
birds Hew high over the breaking waters; but of other 
life thero was none. Wo expressed our amazemont. 

" One of the kings of England had a palace there, 
known as the Pavilion. Tho placo used to be thronged 
with tho fashionable life and weabh of England in tho 
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nineteenth century. Now not one stone is left upon 
another, and the sea rolls over the bones of hundreds of 
thousands who once lived and enjoyed the Bun there. 
Alas for man ! " 

Wo stood contemplating the scene in silence until our 
good ship carried us far beyond all that remained of 
Brighton. Shortly we came in fight of the white cliffs of 
Dover, and were greatly moved. They had dazzled the 
eyes of the great Iloman Conqueror three thousand years 
ago, and had bidden defiance to the wasting energies of 
time. They had awakened the admiration of Albion's 
children, and inspired the songs of her poets. "The white 
cliffs of Albion" were familiar to all minds. "We seemed 
to be looking upon old friends, and turned our glasses 
eagerly to them. On the heights above we could make out 
a small village, the sails of a primitive windmill, and a 
herd of cattle. On wo swept, and, passing Ramsgate and 
Margate, bent our course towards the mouth of the 
celebrated Thames. Strange ! that as we passed the sites 
of Ramsgate and Margate dim memories begun to stir 
within mo as if I were returning to once familiar scenes, 
or had seen the places in some other state of existence, or 
in dreams. About six o'clock we reached Gravesend, and 
here the captain proposed to remain, for the depth of tlio 
Thames was not sufficient to enable him to lie nearer to 
London, distant about thirty miles. At one time ships of 
large tonnage could lie twenty miles further inland, but 
now the river higher up was shallow and full of obstacles. 
Hundreds of years of disuse and neglect had obliterated its 
numerous docks and filled the basins with silt. Many boats 
came off to us the moment we lay to, and the boatmen were 
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eager to take us ashoro. As they were accustomed, from 
time to time, to the visits of largo ships which carried off 
wool and other produce, our arrival did not arouse so much 
excitement here aa at Plymouth. Wo could not go on to 
London that night, so we resolved not to go ashore till the 
morning. There was nothing special to be seen in the 
villages, which were visible here and there. However, we 
made inquiries as to the best means of reaching London, 
and arranged for our next day's trip. 

In the morning, at ton o'clock, we were all u aboard " a 
lumbering coach, drawn by four horses, and shortly after 
that hour wo started, the driver of tho coach cracking his 
whip, and tho guard blowing his horn. Thus wo started 
for London. The road was fairly good, although it 
had been recently flooded with water, and was in 
places sodden in consequence. Our road for a whilo 
lay through forests of trees, that had a strange look 
to our eyes; for in winter they lose their leaves, and 
had not yet reclothed themselves with their foliage. They 
wero just budding into leaf, and although the green was 
delicate, yet tho general appearance of the forest was 
desolate. Now and then wo passed a small collection of 
houses, and saw fields under cultivation. These became 
more numerous and extensive as we nearod London. 
Cultivation was carried on by the rude appliances of 
ancient times; yet, I daresay, they were effective for 
the purpose, for the islanders were able to provido enough 
food to supply their own wants, as well as something for 
exportation. Between one and two o'clock we came in 
sight of London, the capital town of Great Britain, and 
rattled through its main street at great speed, with 
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horn accompaniment, many of tho population turning out 
to witness our arrival. We ttrovo up before the door 
of an hotel, around which were gathered a number of 
poorly-dressed peoplo, who seemed anxious to do anything 
that wo required. 



CHAPTER VIL 

loxpox tn 2090. 

I was now at last in London : London, of which we read 
in ancient history. Wo had learnt that when Knglundwas 
in her zonith, London was the heart of the world ; that 
her merchants covered the seas with their ships and (heir 
commerce ; that her capitalists found money for every 
commercial and speculative enterprise; that she was the 
centre of all intellectual movement, philosophy, art, science; 
that nearly all civilising influences went forth from tho 
Thames ; that it was tho homo of a dominant and governing 
people, which ruled one-third of tho human race. As I 
looked around mo tho story seemed like a fable ; for London 
lay before mo — a small town, badly built ; tho streets 
narrow, and ofton crooked, still narrower alloys lying 
behind them. Tho houses wore small, in tho principal 
streets of only ono storey, occasionally of two storeys ; in 
other streets they consisted usually of but a ground flcor, 
nnd in the alleys were wretched huts. Tho larger streets, 
however, were well paved with stone. Internally, tho rooms, 
even in tho largest linusoa, wero small. A room IB ft by 
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2 1 ft. was considered largo ; and rooms of that size wero 
rare exceptions. The population was about 10,000 ; but 
there were many villages within a radius of ten miles ; 
altogether, the population did not number 20,000 people. 
The houses were usually built of a light- coloured brick ; 
but the better class wero of stono, taken from the ruins 
that lay beneath our feet— the remains of the London of 
old days. 

The streots at this hour wore well filled with people, 
who moved about busily ; some well wrapped up, for tho 
cold was intense. Wo were glad to get into the shelter of 
ono of the best of tho many hotels of tho place. Hero wo 
got immediate shelter and warmth ; and presently a good 
hot lunch, which wo enjoyed, after our long cold drive. 
Tho rest of the afternoon and evening was spent in 
observation and inquiry. 

Tho country in tho immediate vicinity is chiefly agri- 
cultural, and tho forest land is, consequently, at a con- 
siderable distance from tho town. Tho principal cultivation 
is to tho south and tho west of London. Beyond tho 
cultivated area are largo sheep farms, in tho hands 
of the wealthier gentry, who, wo wero informed, wero 
extremely exclusive and proud. Fortunately, one of the 
leading gentlemen at Plymouth had given mo a letter of 
introduction to the prince, or president, who was known 
as Prince Albert. 

Tho day after our arrival in London I failed at this 
gentleman'sresidonco — a well-built comfortal >lo stono house, 
known as tho Palace, Two soldiers guarded tho ontranco 
of the grounds, but did not interfere with my approach 
to the house. On making kuown my business, I was 
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courteously requested to enter my name in the visitors' 
"book, and leave my card. This I did, aud sent in my 
letter of introduction. I was informed by a gentleman iti 
attendance upon the Prince, that his llighnoss (for that 
was his style) "would communicate with me. I must 
confess to a senso of disappointment — of almost resent- 
ment, Iliad come a distance of 12,000 miles, from a great 
nation, where I could speak freely with its President as 
his equal, and this petty princeling would " communicato 
with me " ! I laughed down my rising indignation. 

Next day I had a visit from one of tho Prince's sub- 
ordinates, a gentleman in uniform, who told me that his 
Tliglmess would receive me that afternoon at four o'clock. 
At that hour I again called at the Palace, and was ushered 
into the august presence of Prince Albert. I found him 
surrounded by a number of gentlemen, with whom he 
was engaged in conversation. The Prince bowed slightly 
when I was presented to him, and immediately entered into 
conversation with me. He was a young man about thirty, 
reserved in manner, yet courteous and pleasing. lie was 
well informed, and had been well educated. In loss 
reserved moments, I learned that ho was fond of quoting 
from ancient classical authors, and was familiar with tho 
p.igcs nl' Horace and A'irtril. The other members ,oi his 
Court were equally well-informed men. They were all, 
including tho Prince, much interested in Australia, of which 
country they had a very imperfect knowledge, as well as 
of the world at large. For they were a very insular people, 
with strong prejudices, especially in regard to democratic 
institutions. After considerable timo had been spent in 
pleasant conversation, I made my bow, and departed, tho 
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Prince graciously shaking hands with me. After my first 
formal interview, my intercourse with the Prince and the 
leading gentry of the place became oE a more familiar 
character, and their kindness and hospitality were extended 
to the several members of my party. Indeed, some of 
them became extremely intimate with the ladies of the 
Prince's household, as well as with the families of the 
principal gentlemen of the place. Great was the amuse- 
ment wo derived from their strange social ways ; equally 
great, doubtless, was the amusement they derived from our 
ideas and habits. The Now World was very much a terra 
incognita to them ; they were out of its swirl and progress, 
and lived contentedly in the delusion that they were the 
world. 

The weather, I have remarked, was intensely cold, and 
the week of our arrival brought us a strange experience. 
It began to snow ! It was a pleasant sight to see the 
beautiful white Hakes falling softly without noiso to the 
ground, and to watch them gradually covering and hiding 
the streets from view, till all was veiled in a beautiful 
white mantlo. The snow continued falling for a couple of 
days, until it was eighteen inches or two feet in depth, and 
a number of labourers had to be employed to clear the 
streets. The snow was followed, by several weeks' fine 
weather, which advanced the vegotation immensely. 
It did not, however, interfere seriously with our enjoy- 
ment ; for invitations to lunch, dinner, and evening 
parties showered upon us. 

While the snow was still on the ground, one of the 
gentlemen proposed that we should make an excursion to 
Palace Hill, about seven miles distant, from whicli ho said 
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a beautiful view of the country covered with snow could be 
obtained. The party, which included Mary, Ethel, May- 
nard, Fowler, and myself, consisted of ten persons ; two of 
whom carried rifles of a peculiar make. On my remarking 
them, our host, Lord Heathfi eld, explained that it was safer 
to talco firearms, as the country below Palace Hill was 
infested occasionally by wolves, and they might bo trouble- 
sorao after the snow. 

When we reached tho hill I have mentioned, a beautiful 
sight lay before us — a wide stretch of country clothed in 
white! For Palace Hill (why Palace Hill nobody seemed 
to know) commanded an extensivo view. Wo continued 
our excursion to the south, or south-east, some two or three 
miles, and crossed a wide cutting, evidently artificial, 
(though nobody could explain its origin), and came across 
some old ruins, evidently tho remains of somo ancient 
building of importance. As we wore returning to the hill 
there was borne to us, on tho wind, a deep yelping cry, 
coming from tho forest in a valley below us. Immediately 
one of the party oxclaimod, "Wolves!" and advised a 
hasty retreat. Wo put our horses into a gallop, but before 
we reached the top of tho hill we could see, on looking 
back, a long grey lino of living things rushing on with 
long heavy strides, at groat speed. The wolves, indeed, 
were after us, and wore gaining upon us. Night, too, was 
falling, and wo wore miles from safety. We continued to 
push on, and our horses needed no spur or whip, for they 
wero as conscious as ourselves that thore wero enemies in 
pursuit. 

On, on, tho brutes came, with their groat rod tongues 
hanging out of their mouths. Presently one of our party 
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fired ; a loud report — for tho islanders use a detonating 
powder — followed, and one of the wolves fell. The pack 
Btopped; another of our party fired, and another of the 
brutes fell. While the}' wero devouring their fallen 
comrades -wo dashed on at a good speed, and placed con- 
siderable distance between ourselves and our pursuers. 
But only for a time, for soon wo heard again the fierce deep 
cry of the pack, and know that they -wore on our track onco 
more. Turning in my saddle, I saw the dark shadowy 
forms of some thirty or forty wolves, and could distinguish 
their great red tongues, so near were they. Again our 
escort halted and, at the "Steady, boys" of Lord Heath - 
field, fixed, bringing down two more of our pursuers. 
Again they were checked in their career, and again we fled 
on, making considerable progress, only, however, to find 
that our enemies were onco more iu pursuit of thoir 
intended victims. Agaiu and again at tho right moment 
our valuable escort came to our rescue, until the lights of 
Loudon could bo seen in the distance. On tho last 
occasion our defenders, waxing bolder, fired charge after 
charge into tho pack, making great havoc in its ranks. 
l!ci'iiro tho wolves recovered from this vulley wo were 
under the protection of tho friendly lights of London, and 
were eafe. It was an exciting close to tho day's excursion, 
for wo, being fairly safe, thoroughly enjoyed it. Wo 
wore none the less thankful to find ourselves under 'the 
shelter of tho hotel, and, later on, partaking of a hearty 
supper, and relating our experiences, for tho bonelit of 
Miss Marsten and Miss James. 

Wo learned that the country io tho north was infested 
with wolvof, which did considerable damage to tho U ,cks 
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of the sheep farmers ; but that they were not usually as 
troublesome in the south, except after a severe aud 
prolonged winter, such as this must have been. 



CHAPTER Yin. 

LONDON SOCIETY IN 2990. 

"Wiultj I was making tho acquaintance of the people, 
inquiring about their social habits and industrial pursuits, 
and getting a general idea of England as it now is, for 
purposes of comparison, it'ofessor Fowler was pursuing 
his investigations in anotA f quarter. Ho visited tho 
various villages around London, followed tho course of the 
Thames, examined various remains, and took a general 
interest in excavations that were being carried on in 
several places with the utilitarian purpose of providing 
well-cut stone at a cheap price for building purposes. 
That object, I need not say, did not enter into the Pro- 
fessor's pursuits. 

He made numerous inquiries respecting traditionary 
sites, and paid several visits to the ship at Gravesend, to 
obtain books of an antiquarian character, which ho had 
brought with him from tho Antipodes. 

One of tho excavations that was being worked was near 
the town, and this tho Professor regularly visited. Just 
below it, to the north of tho Thames, was a small lake 
surrounded by swampy land . This sheet of water attracted 
his attention, and he identified it with St. James's Park of 
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former times. On ono occasion he took mo for a somewhat 
lengthened excursion round tho "windings of the river, in 
an easterly direction, untiL wo reached a placo whore the 
Thames broadened and spread out into a swamp, which 
was covered with rushes and reeds. A good deal of the 
land in this direction must have been often under water, 
for it was low-lying. But the Professor's chief attraction 
was the excavation that I have already mentioned. I did 
not know tho object of all his examinations and inquiries, 
but suspected it was of an antiquarian character. Ethel, 
to my surprise, seemed to enter heartily into the Professor's 
pursuits, and often joined him in his investigations during 
the day, assisting him in looking tip his references in tho 
evening. Mary, Raynor Maynard, and myself therefore 
often spent our overlings alone. I thus sometimes wisherl 
that Miss Marstcn and Miss James could share our com- 
panionship, and help to enliven us after the wearying 
pursuits of tho day. To my surprise and delight, ono 
afternoon I saw Mary in affectionate and confidential talk 
w ith these ladies ; Mary was always kindly, but maintained 
a courteous reserve in all her intercourse with them — a 
reserve which chocked tho expression of warm feeling. 
Tho change in her manner was followed, to my still greater 
pleasure, by an invitation to tho two young ladies to dine 
with us; and henceforth, I may anticipate, they were 
admitted without reserve to tho heart of tho party. 
Whence this change? I did not like to ask, for I know 
Mary's naturo, and knew that sho would take mo into her 
confidence when she thought tit ; but I so far noticed the 
change as to say with a pleasant smilo, "lam glad, my 
dear." To which her only response was an answering 
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smilo. However, tho next day, during the morning, when 
we had a little time to ourselves, she referred to tho 
change, and gave mo an interesting account of the conver- 
sation and experience which led to it. I shall not relate 
this in tho exact words of my sister. 

Mary, Lady Ella (tho eldest daughter of Lord Heath- 
ileld), and Ethel were on tho previous day walking together 
in some part of London, their companions a little in the 
rear of tho three ladies. As tho party wore passing a poor 
woman, of tho vicious class, to whom I had several times 
whim with my sister addressed a few kind words, Mary 
stopped and spoke to her, tho other ladies, except Miss 
Marsten, after a moment's hesitation, passing on. On her 
rejoining tho party, Lady Ella said : 

"Do you know who that is, Miss (she called her Miss) 
Farley ? " 

"Poor thing!" replied Mary; "I fear she is dissipated 
and very miserable." 

; ' Oh, she's worse than that," tho lady replied ; " she 
belongs to a class of women that no respectable people over 
speak to or notice." 

"Indeed!" quietly replied Mary. "She needs all the 
more that, someone should befriend hor ; sho is still human, 
and a woman." 

" Oh, she has forfeited all claim to womanhood ; sho 
can't be recognised or spoken about in respectable society 
in England." 

"Are vicious men treatod in the samo severe way in 
England ? " asked my sister. 

" Thoy ought to be, but society makes moro allow- 
ance for them; therefore, it is not improper to recog- 
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niso or speak to, tliem, if they bolong to one's own 
class." 

""Well," replied Mary, "they aro both, mon an I 
women, human, and should he treated with fovbearaneo 
and kindness; but it is the woman, surely, who is entitle! 
to tho greater forbearance and sympathy — sympathy 
which may call out tho latent good that is in ovory human 
heart, and so reclaim Jhcr from a life of evil, and restore 
her to the society of her friends." 

"Such a course is quite impossible for one who lias 
fallen in that way ; she can nover bo restored to the society 
of her friends, except in tho ease of tho lower classes." 

They were walking in a part of London which was 
frequented by tho poor, and at this moment they met a 
man, moan and shabby in appearance, who lifted his 
hat respectfully, and took his pipe out of his mouth (all 
men in London seem to smoke) as tho ladies passed. 
Lady Ella went up to him, and spoaking in the kindest 
way, asked hitn about his wife and children, and thou gave 
him a few shillings. 

" That's one of my poor," sho explained. 

"And will ho tako money from you?" asked my 
sister. 

At this question Lady Ella opened her eyes and laughed 
merrily. 

" Why, poor follow, of courso ho will ! We do lots of 
things for the poor. Haven't you any poor in Australia ? 
Dear me, what should wo do without our poor ? " 

'*Yes, wo havo poor people in Australia, but we don't 
assist them in that way. They get all the help which they 
need, as a matter of right. But beyond this necessary 
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help there is much that wo can do. Wo can sympathise 
with and adviso them. Thoy know tliat thoy aro not 
being patronised, and wo know that they aro not expecting 
son 10 gift as the price of thoir docility and obedience," 

"I should not care to livo in a place where all people 
aro equal in that way. God always intondod that thoro 
should he poor, and that different classes should exist." 

" Of course," Mary replied, " there will always bo 
poor, through misfortune, as well as from viciousnoss 
of life ; and different classes must always exist — of 
course." 

" And here," said Mary, in relating this conversation, 
" I halted lamely, for I thought of Miss Marsten, and was 
quite unablo to conclude as I intended, namely, Ihat sueh 
social differences should he emphasised as little as possible. 
l'Y>r my own behaviour, dear Will, had strongly emphasised 
the differences between Miss Marsten and myself. 1 was 
reminded of this," sho continued, " before our walk termi- 
nated, by Lady Ella, quito inuocontly. 

" ' Who,' she asked, 'is Miss Marsten? I soo that you 
ihm't treat her as an equal.' 

"I explained that she was my companion. 

" ' Js she a lady ? ' sho continued. 

11 ' Oh, yes ; of court-o sho is.' 

" ' I mean,' sho explained, Ms sho a lady by birth ? 

14 * I don't quite understand,' I replied, * what you mean 
by a lady by birth.' 

" ' Why, if her father were in trado or business, we 
would not say she was a lady; and, unless, under very 
exceptional circumstances, would refuse to admit hor into 
our society. Society is very refined, and that refinement 
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makes it highly exclusive, not in a vulgar way, but 
instinctively.' 

" 1 Miss Marsten's father was an eminent clergyman, who 
died at an early age, and left his family badly off. She 
has been well educated, and is ladylike, as you see, and 
accomplished. She paints, plays, and sings, and is clever. 
Her position with me is not regarded as in any sense 
derogatory to her ; but of course, it makes a difference in 
her relation to me and my friends.' 

" ' Why, my dear,' sho was kind enough to say, « she is 
a lady born; and if her education and accomplishments 
are equal to her birth, the fact of her poverty should givo 
her a claim upon the sympathy of other ladies. Forgive 
me,' sho said, smiling, ' we are strange beings. Ilero 
am I reading you a lecturo in exchange for the one you 
read me half an hour ago, nnd both are on the same 
kuI >j net — sympathy.' 

" She is very sweet, Will," said Marj^, " and she's not 
responsible for the strange ideas of the people around 
her." 

It was my turn to smile now, for my dear Mary, like many 
another listener, was fitting the application of the sermon to 
the rest of the congregation. I was pleased at the change in 
my sister, for a selBsh reason. For Miss Marsten was a 
brilliant talker, and bountiful in face and figure, pleasant to 
look upon (though I had only become aware of this quite 
recently), and brought plenty of life and spirit into our 
party. She had an idea that the change I have mentioned 
was due to mo. I road this in the grateful look sho gave me 
several times during the course of the evening ; and when 
sho eaid good-night, the warm pressure of tho hand which 

s 
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I received — the first time I had shaken hands with her — 
expressed the samo gratitude. Nor did I then undeceive 
Lor. Iler grateful looks were pleasing; and besides, I 
think I had a hand in bringing about this chaiigo in the 
relations of the several members of tlio party. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LOKD BEACOXSTIELD's STATUE. 

On tho afternoon of the following day Professor Fowler 
came to luneh in a stato of great excitement. 

"Eureka! Eureka !" ho exclaimed, "I have found it! 
I can now reconstruct the map of ancient London." 

Our intorest was aroused by his exclamations and his 
manner ; for ho was striding about the room, waving his 
hands. 

"What havo you discovered, Professor?" asked Mary, 
with vivacity. 

"Lord Beaconsfield's statue," lie answered. 

Mary's countenance fell; nor did the information greatly 
excite any of tho party, except Ethel. 

"Who was Lord Beaconslield, that he should havo a 
statue?" inquired Maynard. 

"Lord Beaconsfiold, Lord Beaconsfield," answered tho 
Professor emphatically, "was one of England's greatest 
statesmen, given rather much to ex>igram and mystery, yet a 
wiso and far-sooing man. Ilis genius was of an Asiatic, 
rather than an English character, yet ho was a great status- 
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man ; and under his rule — for ho was Proinior of England — 
England reached her prime, and became a controlling 
political force. After his death, in 1881, tho grateful 
country erected a statue to his memory in Parliament 
Square, close to tho walls of "Westminster Abbey ; and I 
have found it I That fixes tho site of tho Abbey, and enables 
mo to plot out the London of that century I " 

"IIow deeply interesting!" said Ethel. "But how do 
you know that tho statue is his ? " 

" Oh, no one could over forget that face who had once 
scon it. Tho general contour, the pose of tho head, the 
mobile lips — I will show you his likeness," he exclaimed, 
rushing out of tho room. Presently he returnod, bringing 
one of his antiquarian books, and turning over the pages 
rapidly, put his finger upon a very old engraving of the 
anoient statesman. "There!" he exclaimed, "that is 
Disraeli, or Lord Beaconsfield ! " 

Our interest was aroused. As wo examined tho ODgraving, 
Professor Fowler continued : 

"Wo will now go and compare the statue with the 
engraving. Oh, there's not the shadow of a doubt about 
it," he added, preparing to leave the room. 

" Let ushavo some lunch first, Professor, if you please," 
said Mary; "after that, wo will place ourselves under your 
direction for tho rest of the day, if you like." 

Tho Professor laughed, and assented to this most reason- 
able suggestion, as lunch was already on the table. 

( ) ur visit to the excavation introduced us to the statue that 
had aroused the Professor's enthusiasm. There could be 
no doubt that, if the engraving represented Lord Beacons- 
field, the statue we* of the same person. 

e 2 
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" This, then, is Parliament Square, where tho statue 
was erected ; a few yards from this spot lies the site 
of the ancient Abbey. If wo could only open out that 
mound yonder," pointing to an elevation some yards nearer 
to the Thames, '* we should come upon its foundations and 
ruins. This discovery is most important." 

It required a fuller and more acciu-ate knowledge 
of English history than tho majority of us possessed to 
enable us to share the Professor's enthusiasm. Yet 
we were interested, and awaited further developments, 
lie now abandoned his excavating work, and devoted 
himself to the study of his books and maps, alternating 
such studies with little excursions to various districts 
within a slight radius of Parliament Square. Wo were 
made aware of tho results in a day or two, and listened 
to thorn with gradually increasing interest. After dinner, 
one evening, at which Lord Heathfield and his daughter 
were present, tho Professor brought out an ancient map 
of London — as it was in the nineteenth century — and 
exhibiting it to tho company, said : 

"There! that is the London of 1,000 years ago ! Here 
is Parliament Square. Taking that as the centre of a 
circle, with a radius of five miles, we include tho principal 
portions of old London. Within that spaco there was a 
population of four millions of people." 

"Four millions!" exclaimed Lady Ella; "and now 
there are not 20,000 ! " 

"The population of tho whole of London was nearly 
fivo millions at tho period referred to. Tho present London 
is on tho site of what is marked on tho map as Pimlico, 
tho lake near was St, James's Park, as I suspected ; 
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beyond tho lake was Trafalgar Square (Nelson's monu- 
ment lies buried there, or what remains of it) ; here is 
Waterloo Place (we can visit these places now); under- 
neath its cultivated ground lie memorials of the Crimean 
war." 

Tims ho went on, identifying various localities known 
to us. 

"You remember," he said, turning to me, "our long 
walk, and the swamp crowded with rushes and reeds, in tho 
east. Hero it is — the India Docks, where ships of great 
tonnage once lay ; the swampy land, lying nearer to West- 
minster, was Whitechapel, the haunt of poverty and 
crime." 

" What was the population of England in those days ? " 
asked Lady Ella and Mary. 

"About twenty-five millions," replied tho Professor. 

" Twenty-five millions ! " exclaimed both ladies together. 

" Will you not tell us, Professor," asked Ethel, "how 
all the surprising changes you refer to wero brought 
about ? There must be somo cause. It would be so interest- 
ing to hear its nature. Must all nations pass— like human 
beings— through tho several stages of birth, growth, 
decay, and finally end in death ?" 

The question was profound, and plumbed the depths of 
tho Profossor's philosophy. Wo joined in Ethel's request. 
Even Lord Heathfield urged it ; said it would be deeply 
interesting and instructive to learn how England had de- 
scended from her former greatness to her present condition. 

To these united requests Professor Fowler gave a hearty 
assent, but would require a day or so to look up referencea 
and put his thoughts together. 
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"Oh, I will help you with your references, if I may," 
oxclaimcd Ethel. "I am getting fontl of antiquarian re- 
searches. It is so interesting to look upon old tilings." 

" So long as they are things ; human "beings are ploasantest 
when thej' are young," remarked the Professor, in a vein of 
gallantry. tl Yes, Ethel, you shall help mo, if you will, and 
we will begin at once." A slight blush suffused Klln-l's 
pretty face. 

" In a couplo of days I shall hope to "be prepared with my 
lecture, if I may call it hy such a name." 

On the day agreed upon wo met at Lord Heathficld's to 
hear the Professor's lecture. His lordship had invited (with 
tho lecturer's consent) a few other friends. For the 
information of these, Professor Fowler again opened his 
atlas, and pointed out tho several places of interest which ho 
had identified, repeating the information he had already 
given on tho previous occasion. 

"Tho hill known as Palace Hill," ho added, "was so 
named from a vast structure called tho Crystal Palace, 
built in tho century of which I purpose to speak moro 
particularly. The plain beyond, from which our friends 
the wolves came, must ho near old Croydon, which 
contained a palaco of tho Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
here," he continued, " ran a railway, tho Brighton and 
South Coast ; that artificial cutting which wo observed 
on tho occasion of our visit must bo some of the remains." 
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the causes of England's hecline. 

" I have said that I would deliver a lecture, but I hope 
you will understand that I do not purposa undertaking 
anything so serious or presumptuous; I hope that all 
present will regard my talk as only part of a serious 
conversation, in which, with your consent, I purpose taking 
the lead — that is all." 

To this wo agreed, and Professor Fowler continued : 

"Ethel, the other evening, gave expression to an 
opinion which was commonly hold in past times as ex- 
planatory of the decay of nations — that nations, liko 
human beings, pass through tho several stages of 
birth, growth, and decay, ending in death. I hope, my 
dear Ethel, you M'ill allow mo to say that tho analogy 
is very misleading. Man is born, grows, decays and 
dies, of necessity ; nations do not — they may rise again, as 
Greece and iSyria have done." 

" And man, too, rises again," interrupted Ethel. 

"Yes, in another sphere, under wholly different condi- 
tions. So far as this life is concerned, and the conditions 
of this life, death closes his career. But a nation may re- 
ariso, and become prosperous under tho same conditions 
amid which she formerly lived. Nor is there any necessity 
ihata nation should die, if theso conditions continue to 
exist and to be observed." 

"The case of China is evidence of this. Hero is a 
nation that is as powerful to-day as it was four thousand 
years ago." 
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11 May not that bo due," Lord Heathfield remarked, 
" toher feeble vitality, which does not make heavy demands 
upon the national life ? " 

"I think not; and I hopo to prove that a nation, 
any nation, may remain vigorous and prosperous if she 
observes the conditions under which prosperity obtains. 
The conditions are : — Soil and climate, "which are usually 
stable; the character of its people, which is largely the 
effect of both; its form of government, which again is 
an outcomo of the people's character ; its defensive powor, 
which may be due to either its position, or the number 
and courage of its people ; and economic laws — those laws 
which regulate tho interchange of commodities ; or to 
speak more exactly, tho creation and the distribution 
of wealth. "Where these conditions obtain, a nation 
prospers; where any one of them fails, tho nation decays. 
They all oxisted in a high degree in this country in 
the century under review. Many of them still exist here. 
The soil of England is extremely fertile, and produces 
abundantly; tho character of its people is of the sumo 
solid kind that it was in old times; tho people are moral 
and religious. Tho Teutonic or Saxon race was always, 
even in tho days of Tacitus, the Roman historian, noted 
for the possession of its moral qualities, which lio at the 
root of the domestic life, the cradle of tho nation." 

This sentiment met with an emphatic approval from 
tho Professor's audience. 

" And its people are," he continued, " a law-abiding 
people, which is, again, a characteristic of the Teutonic 
nature, and fond of representative institutions. England 
is protected by her position from the attacks of her cucmios ; 
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The sea is still her defence, as of old. Now, in all those 
things the England of to-day is the same as tho England 
of the nineteenth century. Wo must seek, therefore, in 
the two remaining conditions of prosperity — climate and 
economic laws- — for the explanation of the changes that wo 
eee. The climate of England lias changed. A thousand 
years ago it was ten to fifteen degrees warmer than it is 
to-day." 

This opinion evoked exclamations of surprise and many 
inquiries — 

"How can that be? Tho climate can't have changed. 1 ' 
" T can assure you that it has; and to the full extent 
that I have mentioned." 
" But how ? " asked Mary. 

" I will try to explain. Tho Gulf Stream, which, as 
you aro aware, is an extended belt of warm water, running 
like a river across the Atlantic, and passing in part through 
the Panama Canal into the Pacific Ocean, had a thousand 
years ago a different course. Before that canal was made 
the warm stream impinged upon tho shores of America, 
and was thus diverted from its course, and impelled 
towards tho north ; passing through the Gulf of Florida 
it rushed on, with hardly diminished speed, up tho coast 
of America, imparting some of its heat to tho eastern 
shores of that continent ; advancing still further north, 
it struck tho coast of Newfoundland, and was headed, 
bo to speak, into a south-easterly direction, branching at 
the Azores, one branch flowing towards tho British Islands 
and northern Europe at a reduced speed, yet still carrying 
a considerable amount of warmth in its bosom, wlrch it 
imparted to Great Britain and Ireland, raising their tern- 
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pernture some ton or fifteen degrees, giving them a temperate 
climate, ono of tho conditions of prosperity. Instead of 
having a seven months winter — (' Some times longer,' said 
Lady Ella) — England then had a four months' winter, 
and of course the winter was much less severe. You can 
jinlge of its character when I tell you that sometimes the 
trees were in leaf in April. England had never a fiuo 
climate when compared with Australia ; but in those days 
it was a good climate. But this change, great as it un- 
doubtedly was, does not give the wholo reason for the 
decay of England. Othor causes contributed materially to 
it. Parts of Canada are as cold as Groat Britain, and yet 
Canada has a large population and is fairly prosperous. 

"England, in the nineteenth century, was characterised 
by the existence of immense wealth, in the hands of the 
few, and awful and squalid poverty tho lot of tho many. 
Thore existed also an intenso sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, the out-growth of Christianity. These facts gavo birth 
to earnest and continuous efforts to diminish tho pressure 
of poverty, and to improve tho lot of tho suffering. So 
far, so well. Tho movement was right in its aims, but 
wrong in its methods. Had it boon wisely directed, and 
become successful, England would, despite the increasing 
' cold, havo continued great and prosperous — would have led 
the van in tho march of progress. Unhappily the move- 
ment was not wisely diroctod. People who had a 
Bmattoring of knowledge, but who wero filled with human 
sympathies, caught at any plausible theories which 
seemed likely to givo immediate relief, and embraced them 
and urged thoir adoption upon their fellow country iu< n. 
They wore such theories as were known by tho names of 
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protection, socialism, communism ; terms which I need not 
now explain. In ono word, they were of an artificial cha- 
racter, and tended unduly to the restriction of individual 
freedom, which is one of the chief factors of progress. 

"Thoso ideas wero in tho air. The peoplo generally 
thought that if they could only bo embodied in legislation, 
n 1 1 evil would cease. They were easily imposed upon by 
specious arguments." 

' 4 That's tho danger of a democracy; government — well 
ordered government, becomes impossible in a democracy," 
taid Lord Ileathfield. 

"I am not prepared to admit that," replied Professor 
Fowler, "for Australia is a democracy; but education 
should accompany, if not precede, tho possession of political 
power. If this is tho case, then the institutions of a 
country rest not only on tho broad baso of a people's 
will, but on the broad baso of an educated people's will, 
which makes all the difference. It cannot be said that 
the privileged classes of that day did their duty. Somo 
of them did, but many of them wore conspicuously in- 
different to the welfare and claims of their fellow-creatures. 
The character of tho nation deteriorated through various 
causes. Religious belief was too often of an otioso 
character. In many cases tho great facts of religion 
wore scornfully rejected. Ono of the great statesmen of 
tho ago said that tho lower classes had ceased to boliovo in, 
and tho upper classes to practise, Christianity. My own 
studies havo led mo to reverso and vary tho epigram. 
The upper classes had ceased to beliovo in Christianity, and 
neither tho upper nor tho lower practised it. But this 
statement must bo accepted with a very largo grain of salt. 
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The institutions of religion flourished, and numbers of 
people in all classes, ' especially of the lower classes, were 
fervently religious. Still it was an ago of scornful 
irreligion. Laxity of morals followed. "Women, even 
publicly, strove to broak down tho barriers with which the 
wisdom of ages had protocted the sanctity of the marriage 
relation, and to sweep away, as far as might be, the 
distinctions of sox. All tho> foundations were out of 
course. Grinding poverty urged men on to demand 
change, for change's sake, in hope that something to tho 
advantago of tho poverty-stricken might turn up. Law- 
lessness was organised into a creed, ignorance triumphed, 
and tho wildest economic theories wore accepted and 
enforced. These things operating with tho climatic 
changes, slowly following tho diversion of tho Gulf Stream, 
gradually destroyed the commerce of England. Its people 
emigrated by hundreds of thousands every year ; popu- 
lation was at a standstill, and then began steadily to 
decline. All who loved freedom fled away, and founded 
new empires of the British blood in Canada, Africa, 
Australia. It took centuries fully to manifest tho blighting 
and destructive influence of the bad economic laws that 
wen? adopted and enforced. But time effectually revealed 
their true character, and England slowly decayed, and 
ceased to be a nation among tho nations of the earth. I 
regret that facts compel mo to utter truths that must bo 
unpleasant to tho cars of our kind friends. Yet they will, 
I am sure, pardon me." 

Wo had all listened with deep interest, and now pro- 
ceeded to ask questions and to offer opinions. The change 
indicated had not been accomplished without much 
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Buffering, injustice, and bloodshed. This fact had boon 
lightly touched upon in the Professor's lecture. 

"Thank you, very much, Professor Fowler," said our 
noblo host, " for your most admirable exposition of our 
past history. I shall value more highly than ever tho 
institutions under which wo now live. It would be an 
interesting appendix to your lecturo to tell the story of our 
recovery from that awful lapse. Wo will hope for this 
some other day. "We are now, I trust, on tho high road to 
renewed prosperity, and the resuscitation of a great nation. 
And now," he said, turning to Miss Marsten, "let us 
wash the tasto of these unpleasant truths out of our 
mouths, and have some music. Will you oblige us, Miss 
Marsten ? " 

To this request Miss Marsten most pleasantly responded, 
and took her place at the piano. The piece selected by her 
was called "The Sibyl's Curse." Ifc began in a low, soft, 
crooning way, as if the sibyl was gathering strength for 
her awful utterance. Presently, when tho spirit of 
divination fell upon her, the notes of tho instrument 
crashed and wailed, rising to an awful shriek. The move- 
ment was repeatod with variations, and then the mufde 
died away in a low melancholy wail, after which came the 
song of the sibyl. 

As I listened to tho music and watched the player's face 
and its varying expression, I could imagine her a pro] hptess 
of ancient time, informed and animated by some divino 
spirit, foretelling coming doom. The Bubject was a 
congenial closing to the Professor's lecturo. Other music 
and conversation followed, and then our ploasant evoning 
came to an end. 
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11 Good-aiglit, Margaret," I said to Misa Marston, when 
wo parted for tho night. "Thank you for your weird 
H'jng and its speaking accompaniment." 

" I am so glad you liked it, for it is my own." And 
my hand lingered in hers as wo parted. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

TnE witch's cavern : the visions. 

The night was hue, and a bright half-moon filled tho 
heavens with her soft light. My mind was strongly 
excited, and I did not go to bod, but, throwing open 
tho bedroom window, sat thinking, occasionally looking 
out upon the scene below and beyond. I was in London 
— tho London which onco filled tho e}'e of the world, whose 
ruins lay beneath my very feet. I thought of tho story 
we had just hoard, and wondered if it could bo true. 
Again I looked out of my window, this timo extending 
my view across tho river, and looking upon the forest on 
the opposite shore. There was also a forest on this side 
of the river, about half a mile from the hotel. Something 
impelled mo to visit it ; the walk would dissipate my 
excitement and cool my fevered imagination. 80 E 
descended into tho street, and turned my steps in the 
ilirection of Bolgrave Forest. After walking for some 
time, I resolved to return (it was just twelve o'clock), 
;md turned my .steps homeward. I had hardly dono bo 
when I saw a small hare, perfectly white, running before 
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me. Struck by the unusual appearance, I stopped ; 
immediately tke liare stopped, and raised itself on its 
hind feet. It continued to grow and expand itself till 
it seemed four or five feet high! I broke out into a 
cold perspiration, and felt my very hair rising on end. 
It was as if a spirit stood before mo. Turning its course, 
the thing movod on slowly. I felt constrained to follow. 
"Whenever I stopped it stopped, and made me understand 
that I was to follow. This idea came upon me instinc- 
tively. Slowly it thus led mo into tho recesses of the small 
forest. I was in a long avenue of elms, whoso loaves wore 
well dovulopod, and whose branches met overhead and 
dimmed tho light of the moon. On reaching the middle 
of the avenue it waited for a moment, and then turned 
into a recess. I followed, and found myself beforo the 
mouth of a small cave or cavern. Under its shadow stood 
a woman — a beautiful woman — whose raven hair veiled 
the beauty of her face, which was still further hidden by 
the graceful folds of some soft, dark material, lightly 
wrapped round her head, yet not so closely but that I 
could see tho expression of her lovely face, which was 
thoughtful and melancholy. 

"You have dono well in coming," she said, in alow, 
sweet voice; "I have much to show you. Come!" shu 
continued, taking my hand. 

Without reluctance I gave myself up to her guidance. 
She led me through tho windings of tho cave, into which 
tho light of tho moon faintly struggled, until wo stood on 
the banks of tho river, which rollod sluggishly by at our 
f.H'f, and rippled softly in the moonlight. All this time the 
mysterious guide hold my hand. 
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*"Look ! " sho exclaimed, pressing it. 

I looked, and a mighty city rose before mo. A mighty 
city ! I had never imagined anything so vast. I had 
read of ancient Babylon, of Old London ; but had never 
realised what their vastness meant. The city seemed 
interminable. It was as if the whole country had been 
turned into bricks and mortar; it was a forest of houses ; 
and once in it, it would be impossible to find one's way 
out. Its vastness was appalling ! After the first senso 
of surprise was over, I began to observe more closely 
the character of the houses. Many of them wore largo 
and well-built, and adorned without regard to cost. 
Elegantly and expensively dressed men and women came 
from them. Behind these, almost abutting upon them, 
were houses of mean appearance — huts, hovels, dens, unfit 
for human habitation ; yet they were crowded with people 
— poor, sickly, underfed; children crawled in the courts 
and filled the narrow alleys. I looked upon them with 
wonder, unoared for and neglected ; they were miserably 
clad, half starved, and bore marks of ill-treatment and 
violent usage upon their bodies. One little girl, six years 
old, was looking out of a dirty window in one of the 
hovels. The window panes were broken and stopped in 
places with brown paper ; through the openings the cold 
wind whistled, while the snow (for it was snowing) fell. 
The child looked at me and cried for help. Her poor 
wan face told a tale of cruelty and suffering. LTor low 
wail smote upon my ear, and then it seemed as though I 
had becomo all ear ; I hoard a mighty wail from thousands 
of children's voices borno in upon me. But presently the 
wail was drowned by a loud roar, which filled the whole 
■sphere of sound. This was the roar of the streets; for 
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the streets were crowded with people, some well dressed, 

most of them badly clad. They hurried hither and thither 

in great haste ; and as their footsteps smoto upon the 

pavement the air was filled with a roar of sound. In the 

middle of the streets were long, lumbering vehicles, and 

these also were filled with people. Strange and cruel 

scenes, which I thought had gone from the world for ever, 

passed before me as I gazed. A vast crowd of people 

was collected in one place. It was a jeering, ragged 

crowd, and many were running to join it. In the midst 

of it were two men, naked and bleeding ; around them, in 

the foreground, were many well-dressed men, who toolc 

the keenest interest in the sight. The two men were 

fighting as if for dear life, with fierce vindictive looks, 

while those around encouraged them b} r shouts and 

laughter to greater ferocity. Many of the sightseers had 

books in their hands, in which they noted down bets that 

were freely made by their companions. I felt sickened 

at the sight, and turned away my eyes to look at other 

scenes. Ilere and there I saw gentle and kindly faces, 

men and women moving among the crowded alleys, offering 

a kind word, a little relief, to the wretched inhabitants. 

But they were a mere handful in number. The great 

majority were intent upon their own interests, their own 

pleasures. I had seen enough. AVas there no end to 

this vast city and its miseries? My guide relaxed her 

pressure upon my hand, aud the city passed. 

I was standing upon the bank of the Thames, the trees 

soughing over my head. I took a long breath, and looked 

at my guide. Her face was calm and immovable as a statue. 
# * * * 

v 
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Again she tightened her grasp upon my hand, and I 
■was standing upon a vast prairie; rather, let mo say, a 
boundless plain, illimitable, except for the far-off horizon. 
A hot fierce sun poured down its rays upon the plain. I 
took this in at a glance, for my eye rested not upon the 
plain, hut upon a living stream, whoso breadth I could 
not measure, which flowed ceaselessly across it. It came 
from the rising of the sun, and streamed on towards its 
setting. On, on, on, it moved, without breaking rank or 
pausing. As I examined it more closely, I saw that it was 
composed of every kind of creature known and unknown : 
the huge elephant in gay trappings, the tall giraffe, the 
proud lion, the cruel tiger, the fierce wolf ; nor these only, 
but domestic animals of every kind : tho noble cart-horse, 
the handsome thoroughbred, dogs of every variety, and 
domestic fowl; while overhead soared tho bird of prey— 
the fierce eagle and the obscene vulture. Hero, too, were 
loathsome reptiles : the huge constrictor, the poisonous 
snake, hissing and writhing. In the midst were men 
and women, who marched on harmless beside their 
strange companions ; stranger still, vast numbers of little 
children, some held tenderly by the hand of their mother, 
others running in and out among the motley throng. I 
had heard of prairie fires, and tho strange companionships 
which follow in tho attempt to escape from its devouring 
names, but there was no fire here, only a constant and 
hurrying movement of life, on, ever on, towards tho setting 
sun. As I looked more closely, I observed that many of 
those composing the great multitude — tho great majority 
of them were thin and weary, and that there was often an 
almost human look in the eye. They sometimes looked 
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on eagerly and anxiously towards the west, or up towards 
the sun, as if help and relief were expected. For there 
was in all a sense of weariness, except in the case of the 
little children. And yet they never rested ; the pressure 
from behind drove on those that were before. As the 
general scene became more familiar to my eyes, I began 
to take notice of particular incidents. The men and 
women were grave and serious in manner, as if they were 
responsible for the movement of the surging throng of 
life surrouDding thorn. The children played about with- 
out fear, and yet the stately march was not without 
incidents of danger. For I now began to notice that the 
cruel tiger was here, as elsewhere, cruel and bloodthirsty ; 
that he tore his victims limb from limb, and marched on 
crunching his bones, while the blood dripped from his 
mouth; that the huge constrictor coiled himself suddenly 
round a line horse or ox, and despite its struggles and cries 
crushed it to death ; that the fangs of the poisonous 
serpent smote suddenly, and left a swollen corpse to be 
trodden under foot ; that the eagle swooped down upon 
the frisking lamb, and tore out its eyes before its dam. 
These things and such things occurred every moment ; and 
yet the ranks were unbroken and the march unimpeded 
even for a moment. But the children seemed to bear a 
charmed life. Some disappeared, but others immediately 
took their place, as full of glee as were their pre- 
decessors. I watched more closely, and became conscious 
of exceptions to this. A wolf with cruel fangs seized a 
little child as it danced by, and tore it to pieces, growling 
fiercely. Immediately there was an angry howl and cry 
from those near at hand, which did not for a momeut 
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interrupt the onward march, and the wolf was torn limb 
from limb. From this scene of horror my attention was 
drawn to another of a different and even more awful 
character. I saw a beautifully marked snake writhe up to 
a lovely child and attract her attention. The child put 
out hor hand and played with the neck of the serpent, 
whoso baleful eyes were fixed intently upon her face. 
The child drew closer and closer to the serpent, when, 
in a moment, the deadly blow was struck at the child's 
breast, and I expected to see her fall dead. She shuddered 
visibly, but kept on caressing the cruel serpent with her 
hand, sometimes laying its head in her bosom. And now 
I beheld a new horror. She began to change in outward 
form, each moment becoming more and more like the 
serpent by her Bide, and in an incredibly short space of 
time another serpent writhed in the throng. I was horror- 
stricken. And now I saw other metamorphoses of like 
character taking place. A wolf played with a child, the 
diild returned the wolf's caresses; occasionally its com- 
panion snapped and snarled, but the child still continued 
its companionship. Gradually its outward form changed, 
and wolf-like it trotted beside or snarled and fought with 
its companion. A new light began to dawn upon me. The 
almost human look of each member of the varied crowd was 
explained by what I had seen. The crowd was the arena of 
many strange, cruel dramas. "When would it come to an 
end ? It moved on, ever with its face towards the setting 
sun, its mighty tramp making the earth tremble and filling 
the air with sound. It had come- from the rising of the sun 
and would not cease at its going down. The sight was in- 
expressibly pitiful and wearying. The mind longed for rest. 
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At this point the hand that held mine so firmly relaxed 
its hold, and the scene faded away, giving place to the 
soft moonlight reflected in the passive water 

* # * * 

Again the hand closed on mine, and I stood by a great 
river, whose broad-darkened waters rolled at my feet. 
But it was not tho Thames that I looked upon ; high 
mountains enclosed the slowly-moving mass ; precipices, 
jagged and rugged, frowned over the river. Beyond, 
other mountains, bare at the base and clothed with stunted 
trees at their tops. Beyond these, again, inaccessible 
heights, whose snowy tops glistened and shimmered. 
Everywhere this triple battlement, except in one direction 
to my right, where a dark valley opened as a gate to the 
river's brink. Not a sound broke the death-like stillness 
which brooded over the scene ; tho water rolled on between 
its rocky barriers, smooth and gliding; a strange, loath- 
some smell, whose effect was sickening, rose from it, and 
drove me from tho brink. As I wondered at the effect 
thus produced upon mo, there was a rush of wild beasts 
from tho dark valley to the right ; they came on in wild 
career, tossing their heads in tho air, to the brink of 
tho river. Putting their noses to the stream and smell- 
ing, they threw up their heads and bellowed ; again they 
sniffed the river, and again threw their noses into the air 
and drew back, pawing tho ground with their feet, bellow- 
ing and roaring like mad creatures. While I wondered 
at this sight they, lashing themselves with their tails, 
disappeared into the dark valley. Scarcely had thoy gone 
when a wind arose and ruffled tho surface of the water, 
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which began to moan and sigh, as if it -wore alive and in 
pain. The cry was weird, and almost human. The wind 
increased in force and volume, and then great waves rose 
and rushed and roared, But above the cry of the tossing 
waves I heard a piercing shriek, as of a human voice. 
Looking in tho direction from which the cry came, I was 
appalled to see a human hand tossing in the red waves — ■ 
which shone like crimson —bright red waves ! They rolled 
over the human hand, and stilled for ever the human cry. 
And now, at my feet, tho body of a woman, with a child 
folded to her breast, rolled into the shore. Her gaping 
throat looked horrible, and the child's heart was exposed 
to view. The return of tho wavo cast them again into 
the deep. Tho wind howled furiously, and, dashing the 
waves mountains high against one another, cast up a 
crimson spray into the air. As I stood watching the 
horrible and fascinating sight, the wind caught tho light 
spray and drenched mo as I stood. Ugh, tho sickening 
smell ! the crimson drops — blood ! blood ! It was a river 
of blood. My face was blanched with terror. My heart 
stood still, and I should have fallen, but that the sibyl's 
hold relaxed, and the scene faded away. . , . 

* * # * 

I drew a sigh of relief, and would have turned away, 
but that again her hand closed over mine ; and again I 
stood by a stream ; but how unlike tho former ! The shores 
were low-lying. Trees grew here and there along tho 
margin, stunted and blasted. The river sparkled and leapt 
as it rushed on in its bed, hissing and roaring in its course. 
Its surface was illuminated with rich, soft light j above 
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it hung a lurid atmosphere. Birds, uttering low sad cries, 
flow over it and around it, and fell from time to time into 
its depths to rise no more. The air became sultry and 
stifling, and tho perspiration broke out all over me. I 
drew back a little from its banks, and listened to the rush 
of the river, hissing and roaring as it went by. Presently 
the trees on its margin burst into flames ; the whole place 
was on fire, which burnt fiercely in its rocky bed, and 
consumed earth and stone and air. The air was alive with 
tire, aud I could endure no moie .... 

The sibyl released my hand, and I was standing in tho 
cave, where the trees met over my head, through whose 
branches tho moonbeams fell upon 1110. The awful scenes 
were gone. They were mero phantasmagoria, nothing 
more. Thank God for that ! 

" You have gone through much," said tho sibyl, " but 
more is to come. Ilore," she continued, drawing a ring 
from her finger, " is a potent charm. Wear it upon your 
hand, and you aro safe." As she said this she placed the 
ring, a plain ring, with a small plain stone in it, on a 
linger of my left hand. " You need rest, for tho heavy 
task that lies before you. Drink this, and you will bo 
refreshed." 

She placed a small glass to my lips, the contents of which 
I drank, without hesitation or question, and immediately 
sank down into an unconscious sleep 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE METAMOlll'UOSIS : LOKDON BRIDGE. 

How long I slept I know not. But when I awoke the 
forest had disappeared, and with it tho sibyl's cave. The 
air was full of unusual and strange sounds. I was standing 
upon a narrow bridge, spanning a muddy river some 200 
or 300 yards wide, w T hose banks on either side were hidden 
by numerous houses, reaching as far as the eye could see. 
Tho surfaco of tho river was almost covered by a number 
of small flat boats as dirty-looking as itself. Here and 
there were narrow vessels of larger size, from whose small 
boilers steam was puffing and shrieking. They were 
crowded with people in peculiar costumes. The bridge, 
too, on which I stood was thronged with people in similar 
dresses— gloomy -looking, dirty dresses. Many of the 
throng were hurrying rapidly over the bridgo — some in 
one direction, somo in another. In the middle of the 
bridgo were strange-looking, lumbering coaches, each 
drawn by two horses, and filled with passengers. Num- 
bers of tho people on the bridge were standing still, 
leaning against its parapets, looking into the water, or 
watching the small steamers. About a quarter of a mile 
distant was another bridge, and over this dark-looking 
carriages, linked together, were passing, impelled by an 
engine, from which clouds of steam rose ; indeed, tho 
whole atmosphere was darkened by tho srnoke, while now 
and then screams from these steam-drawn vessels tilled 
the air. It was a busy sceno that I looked upon, but in- 
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expressibly saddening. The human beings — God's highest 
handiwork on earth — did not seem to consider that cleanli- 
ness and neatness and beauty were demanded of them. 
Only hero and there did the eye look upon an appearance 
that awakened a sense of pleasure. Tho great mass were 
hurrying through life without regard to those personal 
attentions which the high importance of human life 
demands. 

I was too intent upon the facts which surrounded me so 
strangely to consider for a moment how mystorious was 
thoir sudden advent. As people passed by I overheard 
scraps of conversation, and thus learnt that the language 
of this strange peoplo was English — but English of a kind 
which antiquarian students call provincial. Anxious to 
obtain an explanation of the strange Bcene, I addressed 
myself to one who was passing in a more leisurely way 
than most of the passengers. 

"Excuse me, sir; will you kindly tell me the name of 
this river ? " pointing to the muddy water below the 
bridge. 

"The Thames," he answered shortly, looking upon me 
with surprise. 

" And this bridge ? " I continued. 

14 London Bridge," in a more surprised tono. 

I bowed, and sweeping my hand in the direction o£ tbo 
numerous buildings on either side of the river, said : 

"Kindly tell mo tho name of this place." 

" This," he exclaimed, shortly and suspiciously, moving 
off, "this is London 1" and was gono. 

"London!" "The Thames!" "London Bridge!'' 
I almost laughed aloud at the strange trick that had been 
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played upon me. I was actually in tho Old London of 
Professor Fowler's antiquarian researches. As I thought 
of this strange metamorphosis, I felt a profound change 
passing, not over me, but within mo. The old memories 
that had been stirring within me like shadows began to 
take shape and substance. Isolated recollections becamo 
linked through the rush of other memories, and my inward 
consciousness of another era became vital and vivid. J was 
in the nineteenth century, and not in the thirtieth ! Was 
the contention of metaphysicians — that there was no 6ttch 
thing as time, that past, present, and future were merely 
modes of existence — true after all? The experiences of 
2900 were gone; those of 1800 were present. Tho story 
of the Australian Republic in the year of 2990 had already 
receded into tho dim distance. The nineteenth century, 
with its restless, active life, had taken its place in my 
consciousness, and lay in the foreground of my mental 
picture; yet I still retained a faint sense, becoming 
momentarily more and more dim, of that future time. 
The nineteenth century was the foreground ; the Australian 
]irpuhlie was thrown by tin* perspective into the far dis- 
tance. My full self now awoke within me. I recollected 
my home down in Devonshire, the garden of England ; 
I recalled with grief the recent death of my dear mother, 
following that of my father some throe years earlier; my 
only sister married and settled in Australia ; my school- 
days at Winchester ; my Cambridge course ; the taking 
of my degree ; and my coming out in honours (second 
class). My mind was busy with these recollection*. 

As all these thoughts resumed their sway in my con- 
sciousness and drove out my Australian experiences, they 
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made me another than William Furley. While I was 
thinking dreamily about my new self, moving on slowly 
as a man in a dream, I was aroused by a touch on the 
shoulder, and a voice in my ear, which I instantly 
recognised. 

"llillo, Graham! You here? What are you doing in 
London ? " 

Fred Burton stood before me. Yes ; the veritable Fred — 
the friend of my school and college days. After mutual 
greetings, which were cordial and hearty, I noticed that 
he was dressed like a priest, even to the hard felt hat, 
corded and tasselled and pleated collar. 

"What's the meaning of this, Fred? You've not 
turned Roman ? " 

u By no means," he answered; "I am a Catholic priest 
in what you Protestants call the Church of England ; in 
what we good Catholics call the Catholic Church in 
England." 

"You were a Protestant when you wcro at college, old 
man, or your reverence — which is it to be ? " 

"Hang the reverence, old boy, for the nonce. Yes, I 
was a Protestant ; but I have seen the error of my ways. 
After you left Cambridge I resolved to study for orders, as 
the phrase is ; and so after taking my degree — only a pass, 
Bill — I went into a Theolog, and there got enlightenment, 
and eschewed my evil ways, amongst which was my 
Protestant heresy. But come along. You have only just 
come to London; you'll want to see all that's to be seen, 
but Urst you'll want lodging and food. I am working in 
an East-end parish, with a most devout fellow — Fathet 
Feilding. He has four curates, and we all live together, 
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in tho clergy-house, like one family; but I'vo no doubt 
that I can give you house-room for a day or two ; the 
vicar's most kind, and will ho pleased with the prospect 
of a convert." 

Thus merrily talking, like the Fred of old, Burton 
hurried mo on through the crowded streets of London, in 
the direction of the East-end. 

On arriving at tho clergy-house I was introduced to 
the vicar, the Rev, W. J. Feilding, commonly called 
Father Feilding. Ho was a silent man, of grave manners. 
But his silence did not give me the idea of reserve; 
rather it suggested thoughtfulnoss. Tho kindly sniilo, 
when he did .smile, dispelled tho least notion of reserve. 
His silence waB preoccupation. I was at home at once, 
and gladly consented to trespass for two or three days 
on Burton's hospitality. At two o'clock lunch T met 
soveral Of the clergy — one, a Mr. "Williamson, a lithe- 
looking littlo man, with what children call "cross-eyes," 
or a squint. He was dressed a la mode, ritualistieally 
considered, that is, he wore a sort of clerical poncho, 
which gave him the appearance of a monk of old 
times. The other members of the party were adorned 
in occlosiastical costumes of the most advanced typo; 
the immediate spectacular effect of which was to removo 
them from tho Bphero of ordinary human beings. Yet 
they were all, except tho meditative vicar, who sat 
Bilent, human enough ; they ato and drank (beer) and 
talked; the cross-eyed brother, by no moans cross-, 
grained, keeping up a lively chatter ; so I soon felt 
quite at my ease. Shortly after wo had begun our 
meal u tall, dark, heavy-looking man, of handsome 
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appearance entered the room, and took his seat at tho 
table. 

" Wo could not wait, Dunstan," said AVilliamson ; 
" ' punctuality is the politeness of priests.' What will you 
take? Try some beer ; you look tired." 

" Yes, I'm awfully dono up. I've had a whole morning 
of it. Those women have alwaj'S such a lot to tell one," 
replied Punstan. 

"You didn't receive confessions, did you? I thought 
you were only to give them a homily ? " 

" They wouldn't let me off with that ; I had to improvise 
a confession; and here I am, an hour late." 

"Of course the divine sister made her confession?" 
said Williamson, with a mischievous glance. 

To this Dunstan made no reply, but began his lunch, 
after crossing himself and saying a few words in Latin, 
during the saying of which there was a moment's silence 
on the part of the others at the table. Dunstan had no 
sooner taken his seat than Williamson returned to tho 
charge about the divine sister. The joke, for such it 
seemed to be, amused the younger members of the party 
immensely, but did not elicit any response from the subject 
of it other than a rapid side glance in my direction, which 
led to my introduction to the reverend missionor and 
confessor. I had often heard of him, and had formed 
quite other notions of him. He was a great preacher, and 
an author of ecclesiastical history. lie was also a writer 
of hymns, some of which he had himself set to music. I 
could see for myself that he was handsome, and suspected 
that he knew it. I was not surprised to learn from Burton, 
as well as from the merry badinage of the luncheon party, 
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that the ladies doted on him. I did not like him. Therg 
was something in the furtive glance of his eyes which 
suggested distrust. When in my room upstairs, Burton 
joined me for a smoke, and asked me what I thought ot 
his friends. My opinion, especially of the vicar, pleased 
him. In regard to Duustan, I gathered that he shared 
my own sentiments, for he said : 

"I don't care for him, myself; but he is a dear 
good fellow, and I know the fault is my own. You 
Bee he's reserved, and I'm not a hit, to that makes 
a world of difference. But the women run after him 
— he must be sympathetic, and he's such a handsoma 
fellow." 

Later in the day I had a long talk with the good vicar, 
and realised the cause of his grave and thoughtful manner. 
Li reply to my question, "How do you get hold of the 
masses around you ? " lie said : 

"Not very well yet. They are slow to learn ; they have 
bo much to unlearn, and Protestant prejudice is great. 
I'vo been working among them for ten years, and the 
results are discouraging. If it were not for our kind 
friends from other parts of London, they would be more 
unsatisfactory still. English, independence or individuality 
is strong; but faithful work, with the Divine blessing, 
must succeed — must succeed," lie repeated. 

"May it not be, sir," I suggested, " that your methods 
are not suited to the genius of the Teutonic nature? The 
confessional, for instance : will English people ever accept 
that ? " 

" Why not ? " he replied. " They did accept it once, for 
England was onco Catholic, and sho is still religious. In 
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tho days of King John she was the must Catholic nation 
in Europe, and why should she not be so again ?" 

I thought his illustration was rather a bad one, for I 
had read English history differently, and would certainly 
not regard tho England of John as a type to bo desired. 
But " clerical history " is, I have learned, vastly different 
from that which is in favour with secular people. How- 
ever, I did not reply to tho vicar's remark, for the fact to 
which it referred seemed to cheer him in his almost hope- 
less task. 

The next day was Sunday, and there were two or three 
11 earl)' celebrations," or administrations of the Holy Com- 
munion. The methods at these services were all new to 
me, nor did I like them. However, I attended the eleven 
o'clock service, and found tho church well filled with 
respectably dressed people, who seemed to onjoy a service 
that was certainly not the service of the prayer book. It 
is too well known to need description here. Tho Rev. 
Wilfrid Dnnstan preached an eloquent sermon, without 
notes, and appeared at his best when addressing-, in earnest 
tones, the largo audience. I was surprised, not at the 
number of tho people, but at their fashionable attire, and 
i ©marked upon the fact to Burl on. 

" Oh," he replied, "most of them come from the "West- 
end, and other parts of London. They come, like good 
Catholics, to uphold tho hands of the faithful priest in 
his arduous labours. Wo shouldn't bo able to get along 
without them. They find tho sinews of war, my boy, and 
help us in a variety of ways. They also make our work 
popular in West-end drawing-rooms. What did you think 
of tho Rev. Wilfrid's sermon ? It was fino, wasn't it P " 
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With this opinion I agreed ; yet I did not like the Rev. 
Wilfrid Dunstan, whose reserve, by the way, completely 
disappeared at dinner time. 

On Tuesday morning Burton showed me < letter he had 
received from the editor of the London Express, which had 
reference to myself, and explained that he had written to 
him on Saturday with respect to me. 

"It was only the day beforo I mot you that T was 
dining with him, and lie asked me if I knew a man who 
would suit him as assistant editor. Directly I met you in 
London I knew you were the man, for you always had 
journalistic proclivities, even as an undergrad. Here is 
his reply." 

Shortly, the editor would see me at two o'clock that 
day, and if I was a likely man, he would bo glad of my 
services in the capacity of assistant editor of the London 
Express, I was much touched at Fred's thoughtful kind- 
ness, and expressed my gratitude. 

"Never mind, old man, you'll be able to repay me by 
inserting paragraphs, in which tho 4 able and eloquent 
Fred Burton, late of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge,' will 
make a frequent appearance." 

I interviewed the editor at the hour named, and was 
offered and accepted tho position of assistant editor, and 
thus became a London journalist in the close of the 
nineteenth century, and began my experience of London 
life. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A DINNER TAllTY : TI1E POOR AND THEIR VICES. 

I began my work on tho London Express without loss of 
time. Part of tho duties that fell to me as one of the 
assistant editors of the London Express was to act as 
"buffer" between the editor and persons desirous of 
"seeing tho editor" — a rather numerous class. There wero 
some people who were admitted to that high honour, but 
usually he was fenced off from the profane vulgar by 
numerous ingenious devices, as well as by tho blunt, 
" Editor's busy," or the veracious, "Editor's not in." Of 
those who were privileged to havo porsonal access to the 
editor's sanctum were politicians and people in society 
who wished to bo on personal terms with one who could 
paragraph them or put them into a leading article. This 
privilege was also at times accorded to men of wealth, who 
were interested in speculative concerns; but, as a rule, 
this class was treated with a courteous reserve, and did 
not get beyond tho assistant editor; who was also tho 
medium of communication between those who had informa- 
tion to communicate and the great public who read the 
paper. The number of people who were anxious to assist 
me in my editorial duties was largo. Letters, received 
every day, containing valuable information, often already 
packed up in neat telling paragraphic form, were numer- 
ous. Usually the persons contributing them were directly 
or remotely interested in tho information which they kindly 
forwarded in the interests of tho public Strange, the 
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devouring appetite for publicity which affects the children 
of tho nineteenth century ! Strange, that a paragraph 
"which nobody reads except the writer .and the sender 
should be tho highest aim of thousands ! To see themselves 
or their surroundings in print ! I learnt much during my 
position as assistant editor of tho London Express, and 
strove to perfect myself in my duties. Occasionally I 
wrote one of tho leading articles in the paper, and had tho 
honour of hearing my contribution discussed in public. 

So soon as I had settled down to my work, I found 
lodgings in Westminster, that I might be near tho scene of 
my nightly labours. There I WAS fortunate enough to 
make tho acquaintance of a family whoso members, or 
some of them, will play an important part in this story. 
Mr. Benson was a barrister of good standing and some 
wealth. lie was also a member of Parliament. His wife, 
a woman of nearly forty-five, was one of the sweetest 
natured women I ever met. She was even now extremely 
pretty, and must have been lovely in her youth. She had 
four children, tho two eldest of whom were boys at school; 
the two younger, girls, Margaret, about eight, and Sybil, 
six years old. They had caught something of their mother's 
beauty. I met Mrs. Benson and her husband first at a 
dinner-party in Grosvenor Place. But two or throe 
sentences are nooded by way of preface to the conversation 
I am about to relate. 

The London Express throw open its columns, from timo 
to time, for the discussion of various social questions. At 
one timo it was the condition of tho poor seamstress that 
was discussed, and communications from the class referred 
to wero invited. Many letters of a most piteous character 
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reached us, and some were published. They told of 
respectable women able, by twelve, fourteen, even sixteen 
hours' continuous labour with their needle, to obtain the 
bare necessaries of life ! Five shillings a week ; some- 
times a little more ! Out of this pittance two shillings 
went for the rent of a solitary room, which served for all 
the purposes of life : cooking, which meant the occasional 
boiling of some water for a cup of tea ; working, and 
sleeping. "YVe did all we could to verify the tales that 
these letters made public, and I regret to say that they 
were substantially true. Such was the pressure of corn- 
petit ion. Then came indignant remonstrances from ag- 
grieved housekeepers, whose consciences had been touched 
by this revo'aiion of suffering, stating that they were 
willing to pay five, six, or seven shillings a week, and find 
food, for good servants that were not to bo had. What 
need, therefore, for the poor seamstress to wear out her 
life in her solitary room ? 

This correspondence was followed shortly after, being 
tho slack season, by another on marriage. Is it a failure ? 
The subject was a large one ; but most of tho correspon- 
dents took the adverse Bide, and maintained, on various 
grounds, that marriage was a failure. The majority of 
tho writers of tho letters were women ; some of them 
single women ! I, of course, did not know, or, to speak 
more correctly, did not always know, who the writers 
were, but the letters passed through my hands, and 
I saw that they were usually written in a feminine 
stylo. 

Tho reasons assigned for those diverse opinions were 
qften of Qt siug^la,!' character, fhe soy,l of tho husband 

33 
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did not respond to the aspirations of the wife. The wife 
did not advance with the husband's advancement in life ; 
she was a more housekeeper, wliilo lie had brains enough 
for a Lord Chancellor. Marriage, wrote one lad}', was a 
relic of barbarism — a survival from the time when a wifo 
was one of the chattels of the rich and powerful. It was 
a symbol of subjection, a badge of slavery. Another 
sentimental lady thought that the lovo of one man tended 
to cramp and restrain that divine spirit which should 
expand itself, and realiso its native divinity by embracing 
many. Again, another wrote that woman could never 
take her right place in the world until she was man's 
declared equal, taking her place by his side on the plat- 
form, in the forum, in Parliament. That if she were 
married, there might be occasions, delicatuly underlined, 
when she would be secluded, and precluded from the 
discharge of her womanly duties. That such periods of 
seclusion degraded woman to the level of the beast ! 
Another, a man who shortly after deserted the patient 
mother of his five children, was veiy strong upon the 
necessity of soul meeting soul, and of marriages being 
arranged in heaven in the presence of God's angels, in 
order that they might bo eternal ! 

This correspondence revealed a curious state of society 
in its inward life ; for the writers were, so far as we knew, 
respectable people. It showed, too, how far removed 
wo were from that primitive state when men and women 
married 1 1 for hotter, for worse ; " for every correspondent 
evidently thought that the existence of " incompatibili' 
ties " was a sulliciuut reason for forthwith dissolving the 
marriage relation, 
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"While the correspondence was in progress, I was invited 
to a dinner party in Grosvenor Place. The host was a 
leading politician, and I suspect I was asked at the 
suggestion of the editor, as he could not himself attend, 
and my presence would at least secure a paragraph in 
the London Express. The invitation was accepted ; and 
the evening named found mo a guest at the tahle of 
Lord and Lady Hopfield. I need not say that there 
was every seasonable delicacy; that the wines (which 
I did not touch) wero of the most expensive kind. 
The rooms were well lighted, and looked magnificent. 
The guests were distinguished, and the dresses of the 
ladies resplendent; half a dozen well-kept and well-fed 
Bervants waited at tahle ; and everything went off to 
tho satisfaction of Lady Hopfield and her hospitable 
husband. After tho first glass of wine, the guests began 
to feel more at home with each other, and conversation 
became natural and free, sometimes general. One of tho 
subjects discussed was the prospective condition of tho 
poor during the hard winter that was anticipated. 

14 It is very sad," said our hostess ; " but I fear a good 
deal of their poverty is due to their want of thought." 

"Yes," said a lady dressed in an expensive light blue 
silk, which, with trimming, must have cost the lady's hus- 
band at least a hundred pounds; "yes, do you know, Lady 
Hopfield, I was recently told of a case where a poor family 
were actually burning their boots to boil a kettle of water, 
as if they could not have drunk cold water. Such extra- 
vagance ! " 

" I have known a similar case," said a clergyman 
sitting opposite me, tho Rev. Arthur Grately. "The poor 
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things had no fire, nor any means of making one, nor had 
they anything to eat in the house. All they had was a 
littlo tea and sugar; so, to roliovo the craving of the 
hunger of their children, they created sufficient heat by 
burning some paper and strips of leather, cut out 
of their old worn shoes, to boil a little water, and so 
make some tea. I know the case myself; it was most 
piteous." 

"It was most pitiful, indeed," said a small, well- formed 
woman at my side. She was inexpensively but w^ll- 
drcssed, her petite figure showing to advantage; her face 
was tender and sympathetic. Mrs. Bonson, I found, was 
her name. 41 How many children were there ? What did 
you do for them, Mr. Grately ? " 

" Thore were five, madam ; the youngest a baby in arms. 
I got them immediate relief— food, coal, and covering— for 
they wero in want of everything." 

"Of course, it was very dreadful," said the lady in 
blue, a Mrs. Smithson, whose husband was very wealthy, 
and represented a city constituency ; " but their conduct 
was very wasteful." 

"No doubt, Mrs. Smithson," replied the clergyman, 
"but consider the circumstances, and the great ignorance 
of the poorer classes; ignorance for which I fear wo are 
responsible." 

" But, tell me, Arthur," said Lady Hopfield, who was 
Mr. Grately's first cousin; "did not the husband drink, 
or was ho not lazy ? " 

"I fear I must acknowledge, poor follow, that he did 
drink sometimes." 

" Ah, there it is, you see, there's the mischief," remarked 
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Lord Hopficld, who was a rising but eccentric politician. 
M No one need starve in England, if he will only work and 
ki.'cp out of 1 1 10 puljlic-hoii.se." 

''There's a great deal," replied Mr. Gratoly, " in what 
you say ; and I wish that all the public-houses could be 
closed." 

"Oh, that would never Join England," answered our 
host; " an Englishman likes his glass of beer, and usually 
knows when he has had enough. Why should Jones bo 
deprived of his beer because Smith takes too much ? It 
will never do to interfere with an Englishman's liberty. 
Like an eminent prelate, I would rather see England freo 
than sober." 

M With all due respect to the eminent prelate and your- 
self, he has not fairly stated the alternative. His paradox 
gives us the choice of two alternatives — to bo freo and 
drunk, or to bo sober and enslaved. The terms of each of 
the alternatives have no relation to each other. A sober 
people are more likely to preserve their freedom than a 
drunken people ; but the paradox notwithstanding, it will 
be admitted that tho time has como for statesmen to deal 
with this crying evil." 

' ' Another thing," remarked Mrs. Smithson ; " these poor 
people seem to delight in having such large families. 
Why*" I have heard of a man- — a poor labourer — who 
actually had twelve children ! Such extravagance and 
immorality." 

Tho slightest suspicion of a smilo brightened tho faces 
of the remainder of the guests at this curious charge. 

'• If anyl hing/' sho continued, 44 would induce mo to 
agree w ith those horrid letters in tho papers about marriage, 
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it would bo tlio recklessness of the poorer classes in regard 
to marriage. A man who has only a room to take his 
wife to, without a stick of furniture, will nevertheless 
marry with a light heart, oven before he is one-and- 
twenty ; I've heard of lots of cases." 

"I think you aro right there, madam," replied Mr. 
Grately ; "but let mo ask you again to consider. These 
poor people see very little prospect of improvement 
before them ; they have never known the comfort that is 
essential to people like ourselves, or that wo think 
essential ; their fathers and mothers before them acted in 
the same improvident way — as their fathers did, so do 
they. In their class they act like the young people in our 
own, who marry on three hundred year ; very imprudent, 
no doubt. Yet this very imprudence calls into exercise 
higher qualities, and the wife and the husband are mutu- 
ally helpful to each other. Their miserable condition 
plunges them into their improvidence. Of course, I am 
not defending such improvident and early marriages ; I am 
only pointing out their causes and their contingent 
advantages." 

""Well," said Lady Hopfield, "whatever be the causo 
of their wretched condition, it is our duty to help them — 
that is where we women come in." 

" Of course, Lady Hopfield," responded Mrs. Smithson, 
" I agreo with that, and am always ready, I hope, to 
assist." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Benson, "wo are all agreed that they, 
our fellow-creatures, have claims upon our kindness and 
sympathy ; that we must help them in their need." 

1 ' Yes, my dear Mrs. Benson, I am confident of that j 
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but there is still a more excellent way ; wo should teach 
them to help themselves, so that they may not, unless in 
exceptional cases, require help from others." 

" Ah, that is, I fear, a Utopian idea/' 

" I do not think so, Lord Ilopfield." 

" Well, how would you begin ? " 

"I have said, that I would ultimately close all public- 
houses, and I woidd begin by diminishing their number ; 
then I would give tho people easier access to the soil ; a 
peasant proprietary, or rather, the existence of small 
farmers, cultivating their own land, would diminish tho 
tendency of population to towns and cities." 

" I do not see how this can be done," replied his lord- 
ship. "The land already produces as much as it can be 
made to yield ; nor does it pay those who are engaged in 
cultivation. The land will not bear a large population." 

" You are aware," replied Mr. Grately, " that the per- 
seotago of cultivators of tho soil is smaller in England 
than in any other European country. In Russia it is 
eighty-six per cent, of tho population; in Belgium fifty- 
one ; in Holland sixteen ; in Great Britain only twelve. 
Surely a change in this respect is possible, when we talte 
into account the fertility of the soil ! " 

"A peasant proprietary would mean tho extinction of 
the landed gentry of England ; and that would be a revo- 
lution for which none of us is prepared," replied out' host, 
thoughtfully. For Lord Ilopfield was young, and although 
a mau of intellectual sympathies with reforming ideas, had 
not yet emancipated himself from the prejudices of hia 
claas. Under the influence of his wife, however, hia 
hereditary prejudices were softening. He was a man 
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singularly accessible) to new ideas. This was my rapid 
estimate of him. After a somewhat long- pause I ven- 
tured to sny : — 

"In addition to making a material reduction in the 
number of drink ing-*}n >ps, and mi iliniinisliing thr> tr-nip- 
tation to drinking, we must educate the people and elevate 
their tastes, that the}' may be able to share in intellectual 
and aesthetic pleasures, and thus create an influence that 
will raise (hem above their present debased tastes." 

1 ' Yes, educate them above their station, and unfit them 
for their condition in life," remarked Mr. Smithson, the 
husband of the lady in blue. 

" Ovoi'-education," he continued, "is one of the fertile 
causes of the present agitation and restlessness. No one is 
satisfied with his position. Everyone wants to clamber 
up to that immediately above him. The labourer wants 
his son to be a clerk, the shopkeeper to make a gentleman 
of his ; their daughter must learn to play the piano ; 
and instead of becoming domestic servants, they become 
milliners and barmaids, with what results the corre- 
spondence in one of the daily papers has shown us. If 
people were contented with their position, we should hear 
much less of their poverty. Bo contented with your station 
in life, is myremody." 

"Permit me to say," roplied Mr. Grately, " while agree- 
ing with you that everyone should be contented with his lot 
in life, yet that such contentment is by no means inconsis- 
tent with a desire and an effort to improve one's position. 
The notion of keeping people in their proper position ia 
to me an odious and unchristian idea." 

" Why, doesn't the Church herself say that God has 
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placed every man in his proper position, and that he ought 
to do his duty there ? " exclaimed the M.P. 

<f The words you. probably refer to are not quite as you 
quote them ; they are to the effect that wo must do our 
duty in that state of life in which it has pleased God to 
place us." 

" There, that's plain enough— God has placed him there. 
Let him stay there, that's what I say." 

"If these words are to bo applied as you seem to under- 
stand them, then no one should try to advance himself 
from one position to another. Just let mo say, in passing, 
that we all know an excellent Bishop of our Church whose 
mother, it is said, took in washing. Her son did not — and 
the Church is a gainer that he did not — remain in that state 
of life in which, you would say, God has placed him, with 
an instruction to remain there. 

" What the Church teaches by the words quoted is, that 
wherever he is placed, thoro he is to do his duty — that is 
all. That he is to make no effort to improve his position 
in life is not said ; and if tho words could be so interpreted, 
all tho experiences of lifo would protest against such an 
interpretation. But I would go further, and say that it is 
our Christian duty to improve tho position of every child 
in the kingdom. Every boy should receive the education 
of a gentleman, so far as ho is capable of receiving it; 
and every girl should receive tho education of a lady, 
with the same limitation. They are God's children, and it 
is a shame and a sin that we do not treat them as such, and 
make them worthy of their Father." 

This sentiment was a surprise to all, myself in- 
cluded. 
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"Would not human life bo happier and more beautiful 
if it were so ? " reasoned Mr. Grately. The sentiment way, 
however, condemned on all sides as Utopian and im- 
possible without further argument. Mrs. Benson, how- 
ever, replied : 

u While I would liko to see everyone educated according 
to his station in life, and possess some of the comforts 
which others have in fuller measure, yet permit mo to say 
that I think your opinion rests upon a fundamental 
error: that material advantage is a chief end and aim of 
life. Jiiches are not necessary to either happiness or 
goodness ; a rich person may bo very miserable and very 
wicked, while a poor man may be both good and happy. 
Indeed, if he is good he must be happy. That was brought 
out so clearly in a speech which the late Lord Cairns 
delivered. And besides, if all were rich, the discipline of life 
would fail ; kindness to tho poor and sympathy with them 
in their sufferings would bo impossible; we should all lose 
by such a change. I couldn't live without my poor, and 
you know it is said they shall never cease out of the 
land." 

"Nor will they, my dear lady; misfortune, incom- 
petence, vice, will always bring poverty and suffering. 
But even were it otherwise, kindness may always be 
exercised on those ai*ound us ; while suffering and loss, 
whicli aro our common lot in this life, will always afford 
ample scope for the exercise of sympathy." 

"But if all were educated as you wish, Mr. Grately," 
observed Mrs. Smithson, " who would cook our food ; or 
clean our boots ? " she added, smiling. 

" I do not think," ho replied, " that any of us would be 
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the worse, or less a gentleman or ladj-, if we cooked our 
own food or blacked our own boots. And if our brethren, 
Grod's children, are to be kept in poverty and ignorance, 
simply that lifo may be easier for the few, I for one would 
be ashamed to claim from them the performance of such 
menial offices. Then, the existence and maintenance of 
classes is an ingenious device, for no higher purpose than 
to maintain a few people in luxurious idleness. Do you 
remember," lie added, turning to Lady Ilopfield, " that 
the author of the Day of Doom represents the patriarchs 
as having, by magical art, diminished tho size of man, in 
order that they might keep them in servitude and obtain 
their services to clean their boots and to cook their food. 
Is this an example that wo should imitate? No, let 
us elevate the whole of our brethren, if it can be done, 
and so far as it can be done. How pleasant would the 
world then bo ! For man and woman, especially woman, 
educated and refined, are tho most lovely sight upon earth, 
when found in tho way of righteousness, 

" To have every girl clear eyed, straight limbed and 
shapely ; well educated and companionable ; lady-liko and 
refined, of womanly nature — 

1 A perfect woman, nobly planned ; ' 

"Every boy well built and manly ; well trained in body 
and mind; with a bold front, yet gentle manners: this 
would be a consummation that would change tho face of 
the world, and would transform it into another paradise." 

"Utopian, sir, quite Utopian," exclaimed Mr. Smithson. 

"May bo so; yet the end desired is worth an effort -a 
long-sustained effort," replied Mr. Grutoly, 
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" It is a knotty problem," reflected Lord Ilopfield, " and 
one that wo shall not solve in our day. Whatever may 
be possible at the origin of soeioty, it is clear that such a 
scheme as Grately advocates so earnestly could not be 
earned out in England without a revolution. Wo should 
have to raze the present structure to its foundation*, and 
rebuild from foundation to pinnacle ; and in the process 
who can forecast the damage ? " 

Here Lady ITopfield rose from her seat, and with the 
other ladies and Mr. Grately passed out of the dining-room. 

" These ideas of our friend are fpiite impracticable," 
Raid one gentleman, who had not hitherto taken any part 
in the conversation. "It is singular to find a clergjunan 
advocating them." 

"You should mate him a bishop," said Mr. Smithson. 

" Well," replied our host, "it is not my province to 
make bishops, and I fear that bishops holding such 
lwolutiomiry opinions would hardly do at present. He 
id an excellent fellow, and is devoted to his work in the 
East-end. He lives too much among the grinding poverty 
of the people, and it probably makes him morbid. It 
would do him g iod to get him out of the place, only lie 
won't move. It is only on rare occasions that my wife 
can get him to come to us. Shall wo adjourn, and join 
the ladies ; Lady Hopfiold has a reception to-night." 

We all rose and passed into tho drawing-room, alreadv 
well filled with a distinguished company. I stayed but a 
short time, and took an early opportunity of getting away, 
ul hough the rain was falling and the night was extremely 
cokh 
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CnAPTER XIY. 

TIIE CHILDREN OP THE POOR. — LITTLE RORBY. 

Tile night was bitterly cold, and rain was falling lightly. 
Putting up my umbrella, I resolved to walk across 
St. James's Park, and take a 'bus down tbe Strand to the 
olfiee of the London Jut-press. I knew that natural heat 
would stand me in better stead than artificial, so I walked 
on hasiily, and soon my body was all in a glow. After I 
had crossed the park, I turned into Spring Gardens, and 
under one of the houses there I caught sight of a bundle 
of clothes, lying in a slight recess between two houses. 
Stopping to look at it, I recognised the form of a child, 
lying under tho shelter of the houses. At once I stooped 
down to examine, and saw it was a young child, 
not more than three years old, wretchedly clad, with a 
piece of a shawl wrapped round its shoulders. His hand 
supported his little head as he slept. I knelt down, and 
lonknl clusrly at tin 1 little thing. The light of tfn> nimui 
enabled me to see his face distinctly. He was fair and 
pretty looking, and as lie lay sleeping peacefully, I 
recalled to my mind the face of my little brother, who died 
many years ago, before ho was four ; and remembered 
how my dear mother hung over him as lie lay in his last 
sleep. This memory touched my heart, and awakened 
my sympathies. I put my hand gently upon the face of 
tho sleeping child. "Was ho asleep? It was cold to the 
touch. Immediately ho started, and sitting up began U) 
cry, "Mammy, nuuimy, I'so told,," 
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"What's your name, my dear? Where is mammy?" 
I asked, gently laying my 1 in nd 011 him. To this inquiry 
I got no other answer than the renewed cry of, "Mammy, 
mammy," followed by an outburst of tears. 

I took him by the hand, which he trustfully placed in 
mine. He was cold and wet, and, as his simple words 
told me, " 'ungly." What could be done at this hour ? I 
looked round carefully to see if his mother — some poor, 
drunken creature, I supposed — was near, but could see 
nothing ; the street was deserted, although in the distance 
I could hear the footsteps of passengers hurrying in the 
cold. Holding him by the hand, I led him into Trafalgar 
Square, not knowing what to do with my helpless charge. 
While I was doubting what I should next do, the measured 
tread of a policeman suggested my course. The police- 
man was accustomed to such experiences. He said at 
once : 

"Oh, I'll take him to the station, sir; I suspect his 
mother's lying drunk somewhere in the park, or she's run 
off from him. Lots of 'em do it." 

"He's very cold, policeman," I said, "and wet and 
hungry." 

" Yes, poor little devil ! They've hard times of it." 

All this while the little fellow clung to me, and looked 
up into the face of first one, then the other, as if he 
knew his fate depended upon our consultation. Here lift 
broke out again, " Mammy, I want mammy." 

" What is your name, my little man ? " inquired the 
kind-hearted policeman. Nothing could be obtained 
from him but cries of " Mammy." Putting a shilling in 
tlm hand of tin; policeman, and recommending the little 
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mite to his care, I hurried on to the office, promising to 
look in at the station next day to see how the child fared. 

This was a striking commentary, I thought, on our 
conversation at Lord Hopfi eld's. Here, almost under the very 
shadow of tho houses of the rich, was one of the children of 
the poor, dying of starvation and cold, whose lot would be 
enviable if he had only the crumbs of the feast in which 
I had that night participated. However, work, necessary 
work, cut short my meditations, and tho incident was dis- 
missed from my mind. 

About eleven o'clock the next day (for I was out early), 
I called on my way to the office at the police-station to see 
if the child's friends had come to claim him, and met 
one of the inspectors at the door in conversation with one 
whom I recognised as the Assistant Commissioner. 

" Come in," he said politely, when I had introduced 
myself. "It was you who found the little waif. Let mo 
see — I daresay he's been claimed before this. Bless you ! 
lots of children are found and brought to tho station. 
It's a matter of daily occurrence. Kindly wait. 
Mr. Graham, I'll inquire." 

To the inspector's inquiry a respectful orderly replied 
that the child was still unclaimed, and that he could not 
give his name. 

"The mother's sure to turn up, sir," he added, touching 
his cap. 

"I suspect," said the commissioner — a Mr. Granvers, a 
man of good family, "that the mother was on the drink, 
and will bo in a fiuo state when she comes round. What 
is the child like, Kenny? " he inquired of the orderly. . 

n A poor little chap, but decent," was the reply. 

B 
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After a few words with the Inspector, I was about to 
withdraw from the office, when a woman entered with 
hurried step and anxious look. 

u Oh, Buy* 1 she began, "I've lost my little Robby. 
lie's just three years old, sir. I left him for a moment 
last night while I went into a shop, and when I came out 
ho was gone." She fcaid all this all at once, without 
drawing breath. 

u I daresay we can find him for you, Mrs. . What's 

your name ? " 

"Brownell, sir. Oh! I've been looking for him all 
night." 

Her appearance, worn and anxious, was evidence of the 
truth of her words. She was a tall woman, with brown 
eyes and soft brown hair, well-formed, slightly stooping, 
must have been handsome once, apparently about forty, 
but was probably five or seven years younger. 

"I had to take some work homo late," she continued, 
" and Robby wanted to look into a window, so I left him, 
telling him not to move, while I entered the shop. I was 
kept a little longer than I expected, and when I came 
out ho was gone. Thinking he might have tried to find 
his way home, for Hobby's very sharp, sir, I walked bagk 
down the Strand and Fleet-street looking for him ; and 
I've been looking for him all night, and so has my 
husband." And here the poor woman burst into tears. 
When the policeman brought the little fellow, com- 
fortably wrapped up, into the office, the mother caught up 
Hobby in her arms, and sobbed over him. " Oh, thank 
you, sir. This is my child ; this is Itobby." 

"Well, Mrs. Brownell, your thanks are due to this 
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gentleman. It was ho who found him, and sent him on 
to the station ; and he has been kind enough to call this 
morning to make further inquiries." 

The woman expressed her thanks to mo, and was about 
to leave, carrying Robby in her arms, when the Inspector 
said : 

"Oli, Sirs. Brownell, you had better leave us your 
address. Where do you live ; and what does your husband 
do?" 

To those inquiries she replied, giving her addross in 
Whiteehapel — a small alley off Dock-street, and informing 
us that her husband was a mattress maker. After her 
departure, Sir. Granvers said, rising from his seat : 

"I daresay her story is correct. She looks all right; 
but you can never tell." The Commissioner walked with 
me chatting as far as Charing Cross, where we parted, 
and I returned to my lodgings. 

During tho day I followed up my acquaintance with 
the Bensons, by taking an early advantago of Mrs. Ben- 
son's invitation to call on them. I told her of my adven- 
ture of the previous night and the early morning. She 
listened with ready sympathy, and was deeply interested. 

"Poor child! to think that while wo were so com- • 
fortably placed, he was lying out in the bitter cold, cryiug 
for food. It is all so perplexing." 

" Well, it's all over now, and Eobby is none the worse 
for his night out, I hope." 

"But his poor mother — what a right she must have • 
passed ! To lose one of my dear children would nearly 
drive me mad; and the poor thing must have been dis- 
tracted." 

B 2 
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" Our friend, Mrs. Smithson, would say that women 
of that class don't feci as keenly as mothers like your- 
self." 

"Oh! I don't think sho would say that. A mother's 
love is the same in all classes. It is the one divine 
thing that never dies in a human heart. Can a woman 
forget her suckling child? Yea, she may forgot — as if 
such a thing were almost impossible.'* 

On the following Monday I was down in Whitechapel, 
and finding myself near Dock Street, I thought I would 
look np my little friend and see how ho fared after his 
midnight experience. With some littlo difficulty I found 
the alley, and then the rooms of the mattress maker. 
The door was opened by a bright-looking girl of about 
ten, who was only half-clad — the morning was bitterly 
cold, for October was closing. On looking into the room I 
saw a man in shirt and trousers only, and his wife, like 
her daughter, without an overgown — the mother of Robb} 7 , 
working at a mattress. 

" Oh, Rob, this is the gentleman that found Robb}'. 
Come in, sir," she added. " Here's Robby," directing 
my attention to the child, who lay in a corner of the room, 
carefully wrapped up in some old clothes, for there was 
not a spark of fire. While my attention was drawn to the 
child, the mother passed into tho inner room and presently 
returned with her gown on. The place was bare of furni- 
ture: two boxes and an old chair, with a kettle and a 
couple of pots, wore all I could see. I could not see 
into the inner room, but I caught a glimpse of some 
bagging lying on the floor, and knew afterwards that 
this represented all the bed that the family possessed. 
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" Well, lfobby, how are you getting on?" I inquired of 
him, The man pauBed in his work to say : 

"He's very littlo the worse for his night out, sir. 
Thank you for picking him up. He's caught a little cold 
—that's all." 

"I think he'll he all right, sir, directly. I muBt get 
some medicine for it," 

"It's very little we can afford for medicine," was the 
man's reply to his wife's remark. "It's hard enough to 
find food for the children — and the kitten." 

For a little kitten, which had boon lying in Kobbj r 's 
arms, at this moment jumped out of its resting-place, and 
made a lunge at the stranger, spitting in mock anger. As 
soon as it had challenged me in this waj-, it darted off in 
pursuit of a piece of wool that was being "tagged" by 
the young girl, and seizing it as if it wore a mouse, shook 
it, tossed it into the air, and caught it as it fell, retiring 
after this feat into tho arms of Hobby, who, with his sister, 
had followed its gambols with a faint smile. The kitten 
curling itself up in the child's arms, lay purring, and 
keeping its eyes upon the visitor. 

"Ah," I said in reply to the man's remark, " I suppose 
it's not an over well-paid employment?" 

11 Well paid, sir ! Why, me and tho missus and the 
children together — thero arc two others — (' Yes ; they're at 
school this morning, sir,' explained the mother) — can't earn 
more than fifteen shillings a week at it, working twelve 
hours a day, and then the landlord takes four shillings for 
rent." 

Eleven shillings a week for food and clothing for six 
people ! And hero was I getting eight pounds a week ! I 
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was conscious of a painful sense of contrast, especially 
when emphasised by tho presence of the children, with 
their pinched appearance and miserab'o surroundings. 

" I am glad," I said, " that Robby is none tho worse fur 
his dissipation, except for a little cold. Let mo advise 
you," I continued, "to get him a bottle of medicine, and 
I hope you'll let mo pay for it," I added, putting a couple 
of shillings into tho woman's hand. 

" Thank you, sir. God bless you. It's hard enough to 
find money for food ; but I'll go round to the chemist's and 
get Robby some medicine at once." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE REV. AlvniUll GRATELY : AH EAST-EXIJ CLERGYMAN. 

As I turned into the street I met tho Rev. Arthur 
Grately, who was very much surprised to meet mo in his 
district. I explained tho reason of my presence, to which 
ho replied i 

" I know the family well. They are highly respectable, 
but wretchedly poor, as you see. They came, some years 
back, from the country — "Wiltshire, 1 think, and have had 
a hard fight for bare life in this cruel city. But as you are 
here and interested in these things, you had better come 
with me and I'll show you my schools. We have nearly 
500 children, all of tho Bame class, and are doing all we 
can for them, to give them a chance." I accopted the 
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invitation, and walked with my Mead towards his schools, 
whilo wo rehearsed tho conversation at Lord Hopfield's. 
"The worst of it is that these people can't enter into 
sympathy with real reform in regard to the poor. They 
are quite ready to subscribe for their immediate relief. 
Lady ITopfield is as good as gold, and he is always ready 
to subscribe. This too, is the case with many in their 
position ; although, of coupso, there are too many who look 
upon the poor as a nuisance and a tax upon their means. 
But temporary relief is one thing, permanent reform a very 
different one. Their fixed opinion is that poverty is due 
not to those conditions of life which we seek to change, but 
to improvidence : early marriages, drunkenness, or waste- 
fulness. They can't realise that theso vices, so far as they 
are vices, are the fruits of their miserablo surroundings. 
Another idea which possesses them is, that poverty is due 
to the over-crowding of towns. This is only partly the 
case. They crowd into the towns, poor things, because 
they hope to improve their miserable lot in the country, 
and too often they fail. For London is so vast, and the 
number of people so appalling, that tho individual is lost in 
the mass — is no longer poor Tom or poor Bill, but ono 
of the poor. And then, as you heard the other night, 
people strive to justify the existence of the state of things 
that obtains by saying it is of Divine appointment ! 4 The 
poor will never cease out of tho land' — 'Classes must 
always exist' — 'There must always be rich and poor'; 
sayings that are only true in a sense. Our social and 
economic system is a struggle between the strong and 
tbo weak ; the smart and tho simple ; with the inevitable 
result that the feeble and ignorant go to the wall, and are 
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kept there, except in rare casus ; and yet there aro sweet- 
natured children enough to brighten tho world, if they got 
a chance in tho race of life. But here we are at my 
schools." 

An oasis in a desert ; large, well-built stone schools, 
standing in about half an acre of land, planted with trees, 
plantain, oak, and elm. On entering the school grounds, 
where numbers of children were playing (it was recess 
time), we were imniediatehy surrounded by them : they ran 
up to my companion and took him by the hand, which 
some of them kissed ; others laid their heads affectionately 
on his breast. He had at least half a dozen clinging 
to him. They were all of tho poorest class, but looked 
clean, and were neatly though poorly dressed. Taking 
mo through the several class-rooms, Gratoly introduced 
me to his " teachers," who seemed, so far as I could judge, 
to be like their clergyman, in sympathy with their poor 
charges. Some of the teachers, he told me, had been 
taken from the poorest classes, and had been trained for 
their office in his school. Their lot was, in consequence, 
vastly different to what it would otherwise have been. 
Grately explained to me the whole work of the school, 
including the mid-day meal, which was provided for the 
scholars, and for which those who could afford it paid one 
penny. I watched the children at the dinner hour tile 
into the dining-room, where a plain, good meal waa 
spread fur them, under the superintendence of a motherly 
woman. I could not forbear noticing tho respectable 
appearance of the children who thronged to the long 
tables. Upon my remarking this tart, my friend replied ; 

" Yes ; even tho children of the poorest can usually 
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make a respectable appearance. We insist upon clean 
bands and face, tidy, decent looking clothes. But they 
are wretchedly poor. You shall learn for yourself. 
" Here, Willy, come this way," to a sturdj* -looking lad 
of nine. " Tell this gentleman, Willy, what you had for 
dinner yesterday." Willy hung his head, looking side- 
ways at the rapidly filling table. " Don't be afraid, my 
lad, this gentleman thinks that you may not be in need of 
a dinner. Toll him what you had yesterday." 

Willy, on hearing this, raised his eyes to mo reproach- 
fully, and opened them widely in astonishment. 

" What was your Sunday's dinner, Willy?" 

"A piece of bread, sir ; that was all mother had." 

" And what did you have for breakfast before you came 
to school ? " 

"Nothing, sir; mother wont out to work, and wasn't 
back before we left." 

"She's an office cleaner," explained Grrately, " and 
must be out at four or five o'clock. That will do, Willy ; 
run to your place and eat a good dinner. Now let us ask 
this girl that is coming with her little brother. Come this 
way, Sally. This gentleman, Sally, wants to know what 
you had for dinner yesterday. Kindly tell him." 

Sally, like Willy, hung her head, and drew her little 
brother, whom she held by the hand, closer to her. 
" Don't bo afraid, my dear, but tell the gentleman. Did 
you have bread and butter?" 

"Oh, no, sir, we never have butter," replied the child, 
looking up in surprise, " we haven't had butter for four 
months." 

" Well, what did you have, my dear ? " I asked. 
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"Nothing," whispered the girl. 
" What ! nothing .it all ?" 

"No, sir; father wasn't paid on Saturday, and — and — 
we had to go without.*' 

"What did you have for breakfast?" asked Grately, 
softly. 

"The woman next door gave me a piece of bread, 
but— but— " 

"Ton gave it to Tom?" 

" Yes, sir," Baid the little maiden, relieved. 

"Well, run off, my dear, and make a large dinner. 
How's Robby to-day?" 

"Oh, he's better, sir, thank you." 

"That," said my friend, "is the daughter of the 
Brownells, and tho sharp little hoy at her heels is her 
brother." 

I felt a strange lump rising in my throat, and felt, too, 
ashamed of myself and my comforts 

" And how do you keep this up ? " I asked. 

"Various people help mo, Lady llopfield among the 
number." 

" Let me give a small subscription towards this object ; 
I wish it was ten times as much, but it will not be the 
last." 

" Oh, come, I did not bring you here to fleece you ; I 
have enough at pre-ont," he said, refusing my money. 

"Please, Mr. Grately, let me give something, if it is 
only to relieve my own feelings, and excuse myself for 
living in comfort while so many are in need of the very 
necessaries of life.' 

I was appalled by the mass of misery which this little 
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incident revealed. Tins was only ono small, very small, 
part of the East-end of London. It might be multiplied a 
hundred times, and thoa it would nut be all told! 



CIT A IT EI? XVI. 

ONE "WAY ilOUE TO THE TIT. 

^N the Thursday after the Monday that I visited Mr. 
Grately's schools, I called, in the afternoon, on my friend, 
Mrs. Benson, before whoso beautiful house lay a garden 
of green, called AVinehester Square, enclosed by an open 
iron fence. She was interested in my account of the 
schools, and expressed a wish to visit them ; was deeply 
moved by the tale of tho dinucrless children, and the con- 
dition of the Brownell family, 

" I would like to do something for them ; the poor 
mother must have a hard life. And to see her children 
growing up in tho midst of such surroundings, and in 
ihe direst poverty, is worst of all. What is she lik-» ? " 

"She is a tall, well-mado woman, and might bo 
graceful uoder other circumstances. She must have been, 
in her young days, quito pretty. She reminded me 
strangely of Mrs. Smithson, whom I met at Lady Hop- 
field's, but is ten years older.'' 

" If she is anything like Mrs. Smithson, she must be 
pretty. Kindly make arrangements for me, Mr. Graham, 
when it is convenient ; I should very much like to see 
her and her children, who are about the same age, the 
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girls are, as Margaret and Sybil. But you have not seen 
my girls ; let me send for them." 

Presently her two daughters appeared, the younger 
carrying a small kitten in her arms. The moment it was 
put down, it made a lunge at me and spat, offering me 
instant fight, after which it commenced a gyratory move- 
ment in pursuit of its tail, to the great amusement of its 
youthful friends. This done, the kitten darted behind 
the curtain, and, wrapping itself in its soft folds, 
endeavoured to pull it to tho ground. 

"Oh, you dear little kitty," cried Sybil, catching it in 
her arms, where it quietly reposed until a further oppor- 
tunity for another wild gambol offered. 

" Surely, I have seen that kitten before, Sybil," I 
remarked ; " it's quite familiar to me." 

"Oh, no; we only got it yesterday; Margaret got it 
from two poor girls while mamma was in a shop — didn't 
you, Maggy ? " 

H Yes," replied her sister, " two such poor-looking 
children; we saw them standing in tho street, with the 
kitten in their arms, and ISyb. and I went up to it, and 
stroked it, and it spat at us, just as it did at you. Tho 
children told us they were going to give it away, and 
that we might havo it if we liked, as their father 
wouldn't let them keep it. Wasn't it a shame ? Only we 
were to be kind to it — as if wo wouldn't, Titty — and let 
them come and see it sometimes. But I tuM thorn J would 
buy it from them with my own money, and mamma said I 
might, and so we carried Titty home, such a dear ! " 
Here Titty's nose came in for a shower of kisses from the 
two little maidens. 
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M And I must tell Mr. Graham, dear, that the kitten 
cost you half-a-crown." 

" It was all my own, mamma, wasn't it ? and I'm sure the 
poor children needed it ; they were so pleased, and shook 
hands with Titty, and kissed him — for its a boy — when 
they went away." 

I was very much interested in this child's tale, fur I 
knew now that the frisky kitten, whose lot had fallen 
in such pleasant places, was the same which I lately saw 
with little Robby, my midnight friend. 

I told Mrs. Benson my surmise, who was equally sur- 
prised at tho coincidence. 

" How very singular it is that we have both been 
brought into relation with the same family; as if God 
intended some purpose in this. For you know, not a 
sparrow falls to tho ground without Ilim." 

Tho whole story of the Urownolls, so far as it has 
appeared in this narrative, was told over again for the 
benefit of the two girls, whose sympathies, at an early 
age, were thus awakened in their poorer brethren. 

I had no opportunity of fulfilling my promise to Mrs. 
Benson for some days after this conversation. On Friday 
night, in glancing over tho police-court reports for the 
next day's paper, I was startled by a paragraph to the 
following effect: — "Yesterday (this) morning Robert 
Brown ell, a mattress maker, living in Whitechapel, was 
charged with being drunk on tho previous day and assault- 
ing his wife, Sarah Brownell. Constable Bayfield deposed 
that he found the prisoner drunk, and fighting with his 
wife, in a lane off Dock Street. On attempting to arreBt 
him, the man made a desperate resistance, during which 
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Bayfield's uniform was severely handled, and much 
damaged. The wife, whose faee bore marks of ill-usage, 
made a piteous appeal to the presiding magistrate to let the 
prisoner off, as he was always kind to her. This being 
tike first case against the man, a light penalty was inflicted, 
a fine of fivo shillings, and £1 for injuring the policeman's 
uniform, or fourteen days' imprisonment in default." I 
was horrified to read this, and resolved to call at once on 
the poor woman. I had arranged, however, to go out of 
town, down into Kent, on Saturday morning, returning 
on Sunday night. So I put olf my visit till my return. 

Early on Monday morning I Btarted for Whitcehapel, 
arriving at Dock Street a little before twelve o'clock. I 
was surprised to find Mrs. Brown ell's rooms empty, not a 
trace of the family remaining. The woman next door 
could only tell me that the landlord had on Saturday 
evening seized what little furniture the poor woman 
possessed, and that Mrs. Brownell, with her family, had 
left the ne'ghbourhood. 

" Have you any idea where they have gone to ? " 

"None, your honour; into the river, like enough; 
for life is miserable enough." 

Mr. Grately could give me no information, and was 
surprised to hear what I told him. "I always knew that 
he would take a little, but never suspected what you tell 
me. To striko his patient wife '. AVhen ho first came here, 
some eight yoars ago, ho was an extremely sober man. 
Ah! well, this is the usual course— down hill, down hill. 
God forbid that his poor wife should follow him, or 
worse will ensue." 

I was very much distressed, and kept away from my 
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friends in Winchester Square, hoping to be able to dis- 
cover Mis. Brownell's place of refuge. As I could hear 
nothing of her, neither could Mr. G lately discover any 
trace, 1 resolved to take counsel with Mrs. Benson. She, 
too, was very much shocked at what she heard, for sho 
had not read the police court paragraph. She had, how- 
ever, some news of interest. 

"The children were here only yesterday," she said. 
"Margaret and Sybil were playing in the square with 
their kitten, when three little children stopped by the 
fence and watched them through the open railings. As 
the kitten darted about, playing hide-and-seek with the 
children, they heard a voice coining from the littlo group 
exclaim, * That's Titty, that's my Titty ' ; and then call 
1 Titty, Titty.' Margaret stopped in her play, uud looking 
up saw and recognised one of the girls. My two girls 
immediately went across to the little children and spoke 
to them. They asked to be allowed to see the kitten, which 
was put through the railings into their hands. Sybil told 
me that the kitten knew its old friends and playfellows, 
and began playing with them and licking them, much to 
the children's delight. They looked very wretched and 
miserable. So Margaret ran in to mo, and got permission 
to give them some bread and butter. 1 myself went out and 
spoke to them. The two girls had with them their little 
brother Robby, who I thought was looking ill, and had 
a severe cold, the effects of tho bitter night. I gave them 
a little more food, and told thorn that I hoped to come 
and see their mother soon, and sent them away happy." 

"You did not ask where they were living?" I inquired. 

" No," she replied. "I, of course, thought that they 
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were in their old home, and that you knew whore they 
lived. I am so sorry, hut they are sure to come again. " 

Nothing more could he done. Day after day passed 
away, and we heard nothing more of the family. I felt 
anxious about them, as I know that their necessities must 
ho great ; without furniture, the husband and father in 
jail, and no one to help the poor woman in her need. 

About five or six days after this conversation, as I was 
returning to my lodgings rather earlier than usual, when I 
reached a lonely part of one of the side streets, a woman 
spoke to me. This was an event of frequent occurrence, and 
it was my invariable practice to respond with a cheerful 
"good-night," and pass on. For, however vicious people 
may be, they are still human beings. Something, however, 
in the tone of the woman's voice arrested a closer attention, 
and awakened my interest in an unusual degree. I had no 
sooner bidden her good-night, than she turned from me, 
exclaiming, a No. no, I didn't mean it," and hastened away. 
The slight glimpse I had got of her face by the aid of the 
moonlight (she was standing in the shadow) revealed 
the speaker to mo. It was Mrs. Brownell. So hurrying 
after her, I cried, "Stop, stop, Mrs. Brownell, I want to 
speak to you; stop." She stopped, and when I came up 
with her, cried, " Forgive me, sir, but they are starving, 
and little Robby's dying; I wouldn't do it, only for them." 
The poor woman was trembling and crying. "You were 
quite right, my dear Mrs. Brownell," I said, appearing 
not to understand her, " you were quite right to 
stop me ; of course I will help you. I wish only you had 
come to me sooner. Come," I said, laying my hand on 
her arm, " tell me all about it, I have been looking for 
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you, and so, too, has Mr. Grately. "Wo have been very 
much concerned about you." 

"Oh, sir, don't tell him; I only did it for them. I would 
rather die than live, only for my children ;" and she burst 
out afresh, sobbing. I walked on with her in silence a little 
•way, until she grew calmer, and then hoard her tale of 
suffering. I gavo her three or four shillings, all I had 
in my pocket, and, noting down her address, said I 
would ask a lady to come and see her in the morning, or 
come and see her myself. H Don't, sir," she paid, beseech- 
ingly, " don't tell her." To this request I made no reply, 
for it passed rapidly through my mind that Mrs. Benson 
would understand and sympathise with her the more if 
she knew all. After leaving her, I went on my way 
to my lodgings, feeling elated at my discovery, and yet 
penetrated with shame by the revelation of the manner 
in which our sisters are degraded and cast under foot 
by the pressure of poverty. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ALAS ! POOR HOBBY ! 

I PAH) a very early visit to Winchester Square, and 
informed Mrs. Benson of my midnight experience — telling 
her everything. She was shocked that such things could 
happen in a Christian country, in the midst of numbers of 
people ready to help the unfortunate. 

I 
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" How shocking ! to got food for her starving children, 
and one of them dying! Yet there's something almost 
noble in it, mistaken and dreadful as it is. I will go at 
once, and do all I can for them." I handed her a 
small sum of money, and promised more. 

"Oh," she said, "I can get help from several people, as 
well as from the parish funds, for such a case." 

" May I call in the afternoon and hear your report? " 

" Of course, of course," the answered. " I will take with 
mo something for the poor sick child." And she hastened 
away to prepare it. 

In the afternoon, at three o'clock, I called again, and 
received Mrs. Benson's report. She was a woman of tendei 
sympathies, as the reader has learnt, hut was possessed oi 
ttroiig common sense and good business method. She told 
her tale in a plain unvarnished way. 

"They had nothing in the house, except some old 
bagging ; all their clothes, oxcopt their underclothing, had 
been pawned for food. {She gave me the pawn-tickets. The 
poor things had had nothing to eat for forty-eight hours ; 
not even the sick child, who is, I fear, dying; you know 
what the nights have been. I took the things out of pawn 
immediately, and got them coals, blankets, and warm 
nourishing food ; I also sent for Dr. Newton to attend 
the child. He says ho does not think ho can possibly live, 
as he is so low for want of food and proper attention. 
There, that's shortly tho state of the case. She is full of 
gratitude to you, and cannot sufficiently express her thanks 
for the help you have sent her. It is the most pitiful case 
I have ever known. It is strange that our lot is bound up 
in some way with this woman's ; and, like you, I could not 
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help noticing her likeness to Mrs. Smithson. Singular that 
people so differently placed should be so much alike. Sha 
is almost like an elder sister. But I hope to learn mora 
of her presently. Poor tiling, she will requiro some time 
to recover. The poor children looked so thin and worn. 
Oh, it's heart-breaking that such things can be in God's 
world ! ' 

The sympathetic reader will understand that to a young 
man of six or seven and-twenty, whose experience of life 
was limited, such a case as the one I am describing was 
deeply interesting ; and will not regret that I dwell upon 
it with some particularity. I thought it would lie kind 
to Mrs. Brownell if I looked in, to ask af tor Hobby ; so 
the next day I called, and saw that the condition of the 
Urownell family was fairly comfortable, A bed had been 
bought, a sinull table, and a chair or two ; a small piece of 
mattiug put upon the floor, and Hobby's surrounding* 
\\ Miudf conilWtubli'. The woman was full of gratitude 
and apologies. Fearful of seeming to intrude myself too 
much upon her, I stayed only a short time, and left her 
with a few words of sympathy, for it was evident to me 
that the child would die. 

" Oh, sir, do yon think there's any hope? M she asked, 
tearfully. 

" lie's very ill, Mrs. Brownell, but then ho's young, 
and lie lias tho best attention and care, and all that is 
required for his comfort. Lot us hope for the best." 

On Friday afternoon I called at Winchester Square 
on my way into town. Mrs. Ji<<ns<m gave mo a bad 
account of Bobby, Tho doctor had said that there was 
no hope. 

i 2 
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While we were talking the servant came in to say that 
the two children of Mrs. Brownell were at the door. 

" Oh, ma'am, Hobby's dying 1 , and wants to see the 
kitten," was the simple and touchiug message which they 
brought. 

The kitten was straightway packed off by the little 
suppliants, with many instructions from Margaret and 
Sybil as to his cure ; a message, pencilled on Mrs. Benson's 
card, was sent off to the doctor ; and she herself prepared 
to go round to the alloy whore they lived. 

" If I may, I should like to go with you." 

To this proposal sho readily assented. "When wo 
reached the room it was evident that the child's days were 
numbered. lie was lying on his mother's bed, the little 
kitten curled up upon his breast, and folded by his 
arms; his eyes were closed. His mother leant over him 
watching the flickering life of the dying child, and 
weeping sorely. The father, who had como home that 
morning, was seated in a chair, shading his eyes (his 
tears falling silently). lie had come homo to see his little 
favourite die, and knew that he was in a sense responsible 
for what he saw. The other children moved about 
quietly and tearfully, knowing that the awful Presence 
was in their midst. Mrs. Benson took her place by the 
side of the bod, and proceeded to give the little sufferer 
a spoonful of chicken broth, watched by the mother with 
mournful gratitude. Bobby's eyes unclosed to receive 
the nourishment, and then murmuring, "Titty, Titty," 
ho folded his little arms more closely round his playfellow, 
who lay quietly, and closed them again. 

The heavy breathing gave tokens of the progress of 
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tlie terrible inflammation, and apprised us that the end 
was near. One hmg sigh, and the opening of his eyes, 
which fell upon his mother's face, and the little sufferer 
wns gouo, entered within that mysterious veil which 
hides sn much from our anxious questioning. The tears fell 
from Mrs. Benson's eyes as she closed those of the child, amid 
a wild burst of grief from the stricken mother and the 
wail of the children who stood round. The doctor drove 
up when all was over, but had ho been present he could 
have done nothing. Tho caso had long since passed 
bonmd llm rciich (if human skill. 

"Ah," ho said to me, as he drew on his gloves, "I 
see lots of such cases— dozens." 

''Dozens," Mr. Grately had said, "scores," and if they 
were multiplied by hundreds tho whole yearly talo would 
not bo told. 

As we walked back sadly, Mrs. Benson said, "If we 
could only see all tho suffeiings of one day, if our ears 
were keen enough to hear every wail that goes up to 
heaven, and if our hearts rotained their sensitiveness, life 
would bo unbearable. The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together; and yet there is Ono that 
sees all, hears all, and He forgetteth not tho complaint 
of the poor. But I often feel inclined to ask, How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge the earth? 
O, I fear our sins will bo visited upon our children. May 
heaven forbid ! " 

To this I felt impelled to say a fervent Amen. 
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Cn AFTER XVIII. 

THE HEART OF SOCIETY. 

Mns. Benson's sympathy was of an energetic kind, ami 
expressed itself in an endeavour to materially improve the 
position of the poor family so painfully bereaved. Her 
efforts to console the afflicted mother wero incessant, and 
frequent visits woro paid to their wretched home, now 
assuming a more comfortable appearance. Meeting mo 
after one of these, she said : 

"I'm so glad to see you. I have had a long talk with 
our poor friend, and she has told me her sad Btory. She 
is the daughter of a small farmer in Wiltshire, named 
Routh. Their mother— for thoro was a second daughter 
— died when they wero children. The elder sister went 
into service in a respectable family. She married, boforo 
she was twenty, a young labourer, her present husband, 
whoso wages were only ten shillings a week. On my 
expressing my surprise at this imprudent Btep, she 
answered, 1 1 daresay it was a mistake, ma'am ; but you 
Bee he wanted mo and I liked him. It would be better if 
we could see all the misery beforehand not to marry. But 
then, ma'am, I shouldn't have had Mary and Sarah tin. I 
Tom, and— and — poor Robby.' Of course, poor thing, 
this reminded her of her loss, and she broke down. After 
awhilo sho was able to go on with her story. On he: 
father's death the farm, which her husband was to have 
had, parsed to another tenant, work became scarcer and 
their lot harder, after the birth of her eldest child, Mary ; 
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and si), like many others, they migrated, with hopeful 
hearts, to great London, where they huve simply been 
absorbed and lost. After a time they settled down in 
Wbitechapel at mattress-making, and there they have 
lived till now. She wishes that they had never left the 
country and its green fields. This explanation confirms 
what wo heard from Mr. Gratoly at Lord Hopfield's. Times 
were bad for the farmers ; they could not meet their heavy 
rents — heavy because tho charges upon land are so many ; 
and tho labourer's lot suffered with that of the poor tenant. 
Hence they came to London." 

" And what became of the elder sister ? " I asked. 

"Oh, she was servant in a clergyman's family for a 
time, and after the father's death she got a place in 
Loudon, where she too was swallowed up. Her sister 
heard no more of her ; this is twelve years ago, and she 
may bo dead. She was very much attached to her, and 
has named her eldest daughter after her. I remember 
she told me that." 

Nor did Mrs. Benson's efforts end here; she nmdo many 
of her friends pay tribute for the benefit of the poor 
family. One incident in connection with her canvass was a 
notable one. She was calling, she said, on Lady Hopfield, 
when Mrs. Smithson was present. So she told them the 
story of this family, and solicited their assistance. Mrs. 
Smithson was much interested, and asked a number of 
question about Mrs Brownell. 

" What is her name ? " was one of them. 

"Brownell," replied Mrs. Benson. 

"Oh, I mean her christian name." 

" Ah, I don't know ; probably Sarah, for her eldest 
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daughter is named after lier uwn sister Mary, and her 
second, Sarah, was probably named after herself." 

"I never saw Mrs, Smithson so much moved. She 
immediately promised mo a subscription, which she would 
send, and do you know she actually sent me ten pounds, 
and told mo that sho would at any time be glad to help 
me in this way in my benevolent work. She is, you see, 
a kind-hearted woman, despite her hard opinions. We 
often misjudgo peoplo ; and she insists that her name is 
not to be known to anyone, or sho would bo bothered out 
of her life. There, now, Mr. Graham, that's something 
pleasant to think of." 

With the kind and generous help thus obtained, the 
condition of the family was much improved. Nor did Mrs. 
Benson's activo benevolence end here. Sho got a maid's 
place for the eldest v irl — for she was tall for her age — with 
one of her friends, in. order that she might be trained for 
domestic service. 

The husband had, as Grately feared, begun to go down 
hill, and although the pace was checked, yet the descent 
went on, slowly at first, but accelerating in speed after a 
time. But of this we shall unhappily hear more. 

Tlie experiences that I have related were like the opening 
of a door to me. They had shown me something of the 
reality of the sufferliigs and sorrows of the poor; and 
through that open door I saw stretching away, in almost 
infinite perspective, a region of hopeless human, misery. 

After this I began to look upon the agitations that 
abounded in London with sympathy. Even the political 
agitator's career assumed a different aspect to mo. Ha 
was personally often highly objectionable, trading upon 
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the necessities of his class, but their urgent necessities, 
their crying wrongs, justified his existence, although not 
his methods. But I felt it is human to err. If only the 
methods were right, the remedy would not bo so far to 
seek. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ANOTHER DINNER- 1' AUTY l THE WORKING MAN, AND ItOW TO 

iMraovE uis condition. 

Ten years have passed since the events last recorded ; 
ten years of ceaseless agitation, of varied and fruitless 
effort. The condition of the poor became yearly more 
trying and depressing ; the efforts of public and political 
agitators became yearly more wild and revolutionary. 
Again I was dining at Lord Hopfield's, and some of our 
former acquaintances were present, with some persons that 
are new to these pages. Among the former were Mrs. 
(now Lady) Smithson and her husband, still M.P. for a 
city constituency, the Kev. Arthur Grately, Mr. Granvers, 
the Assistant Commissioner of Police, and the Eev. Wilfrid 
Dunstan, with whom we have but a slight acquaintance, 
but whom wo ore destined to know more intimately* 
Among those new to these pages : — Lady Lilias, daughter 
of the Earl of Twickenham, a young lady of beautiful but 
sad face, her father the Earl, and several others who need 
not be particularly mentioned. 

M Do you think," said the Earl, addressing Lord 
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Hopfield, " tliere's any chance of the Land Bill passing 
the Lower House ? " 

"Not the least, as far as I can judge," that gentleman 
replied; " but if it docs, I trust you will make short work 
of it in the House of Peers." 

" That wo certainly will. It was an extraordinary idea 
of the mover that the law of Settlement is merely the law 
■ of entail under another form; and that entail exists in 
reality though not in name." 

"Yes; but it was a mere argumentum ad popnhtm. But 
if the law of Settlement wero repealed, I do not see in 
what way the working man would benefit by tho change. 
Landlords less able and less willing to assist them would 
still remain, and the lot of the labourer would be harder. 
The last state would be worse than tho first." 

"Arthur," said Lady nopfield, turning to her cousin, 
w has a strong opinion upon that point, haven't you, 
Arthur?" 

"I certainly have," responded Mr. Gratoly, " and I 
wish I could get your husband, Cicely, to look at the 
subject from my point of view." 

" Well, here I am, willing to be taught ; fire away," said 
our host, good-humouredly. 

"I have very little hope of seeing a change in my 
life-time (even though I should make a convert of 
you), for the sentiment in favour of a landed aristocracy 
is so powerful in England. It has been said that landlord- 
ism linds hero a congenial home. Peoplo anxious to bo of 
.social inipoifjinct! think that the possession of a landed 
estate is a passport to that distinction, and this tendency 
strengthens the existing instinct. It is thought, too, 
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that to hunt over an estate is absolute! j r necessary to the 
maintenance of healthy English instincts. Little do such 
people think, if it bo true, how few people have oppor- 
tunity to possess these healthy English instincts. The 
sentiment is a formidable barrier to the desired reform 
and the breaking up of great estates." 

" Heaven forbid ! " exclaimed the Kcv. "Wilfrid Dan- 
stan, " that our lawmakers should ever sanction so 
revolutionary a proceeding. The existence of the nobility 
nnrl gentry is necessary to the development of the English 
character. They are objects, not only of admiration, 
but of imitation, and thus their existence tends to the 
ennobling of the average Englishman. A nobility without 
estates would be an anomaly. The whole class would 
tend to the level of tradesmen and dealers. Now, the 
Great House in the county is tho rendezvous of all good 
society, and from it radiates a generous hospitality. The 
nobility and tho gentry of England are the bulwark of the 
Church, and stand between the Crown and revolution." 
" A very important sentiment," said tho Eail, 
"And one I fear that will long hinder the tettlement of 
the people on the land," interposed Grately. 

"Well," said Lord Hopfield, " suppose I concede the 
desirability of repealing the law of Settlement, I can't see 
in what way this will benefit tho working classes, or even 
the farmers. Homebody elso will buy their eatates, and 
another great land-owner will take tho place of tho here- 
ditary one. In what way will tho farmer and his labourers 
be benefited by a mere change of landlords?" 

"I am not at all sure that the estates would pass into 
the hands of another great land-owner ; on the contrary, 
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I think it highly probable that the land would pass into 
the hands of the actual cultivators of the soil.'* 

"Now, to take an actual case," said the Earl. "There's 
the estate of the Marquis of Elsford. He is anxious 
to get authority to sell, but to whom? To a wealthy 
brewer, who is ready to give him, it is said, a million and 
a half for his 90,000 acres." 

"That might happen in a particular case; but it does 
not follow that it would be a type of all cases, if land trans- 
actions were unfettered. Even in the particular case tho 
Earl mentions, tho Marquis might find it to his advantage 
to cut up his estate into small farms, say of 300 acres 
each, and put them into the open market. There are 
hundreds of people, aye, thousands, in London and 
elsewhero, who have saved a little money, and would like 
to invest it in land, on which they and their families could 
live, and which they might cultivate ; and even of tho 
farmers, there are many -who have saved money, and 
would like to own their farms if they had opportunity." 

" Well, suppose tho landlord to be extinguished, what 
is to become of him ? That's an important question," said 
the Earl. " You would not surely desire to ruin him ? " 

Here I ventured to remark, "I do not th nk ho would 
necessarily suffer. Let me suppose a case — suppose an 
estate of 20,000 acres. This would bo let, say for £20,000 
or £25,000 a year." 

" Far too high, far too high," said the nobleman. 

" Tho necessary charges on this would amount to at least 
£5,000 a year, so that ho cannot rely upon an income of 
more than £20,000 a year ; and that, as Lord Twickenham 
says, is a high estimate, under existing circumstances. 
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Now, in the event of his determining to sell, were it in 
his power to tlo so, ho would receive, say, £400,000 — 
twenty years' purchase. This sum invested in the Colonies 
at 5 per cent, would bring in a certain £20,000 a yonv, 
and the owner would he protected from the chances of 
political agitation, and he would no longer be obnoxious 
to a large number of his fellow-countrymen." 

" There is something in that," said Lord Hopfield ; " but 
in what way would the farmer benefit by becoming tho 
actual possessor of his farm ? Rents are low enough at 
present, and yet he cannot live." 

M Allow mc," I continued, " to put before you some 
figures that recently came into my hands — a small farm 
of .300 acrpR, let for 30s. an acre, with about £100 charges 
paid by tho landlord. The landlord received a clear 
£350 a year. Suppose the fanner to give £25 an acre 
for the farm, tho price would como to £7,500. Tho 
yearly value of this sum in this country on such security 
would be £225 a year. Add to this tho hundred pound 
charges which the farmer would now pay, and ho would 
gain by tho transaction a clear £25 a year. So that it 
would pay him, even under the circumstances supposed, 
to become the owner of his estate, and tho probability is 
that he would obtain it for much less than the amount 
supposed." 

"But even if he gets his farm, I see little hope of 
his making it pay, a result that is essential to both his 
own and his labourers' improvement. Can you show us 
how this is to bo achieved." 

M I w iH try," said Mr. Grately. " First, I would reduce 
the charges on land j land is too heavily burdened ; it is 
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weighted with numerous taxes that ought to he distributed 
over other portions of the community, and thus the cost 
of production is enhanced." 

"I don't see how this is to be remedied," replied 
Lord Hopfield. " If you can devise a system of taxation 
that .will lighten the burden of the landlord yuu will 
deserve well of your country." 

" When tho land passes to the farmer there will be 
less difficulty in reducing iho charges on land, so let us 
leave the landlords out of account. Taxation is needed 
in order to maintain tho army and the navy — the defensive 
foices of England; to pay the police, and to maintain tho 
justiciary" ("And to pay interest on the National Debt," 
interjected Lord Twickenham), " The National Debt was 
contracted in the defence of Groat Britain, and tho exten- 
sion of her territory ; and the interest may justly be 
regarded as a portion of our defensive expenditure. For 
all these purposes we need, in round numbers, about 
£80,000,000 a year. Now let me ask, 4 Why do we need 
an army, a navy, police, magistrates, and judges?' For 
tho protection of life and property ; chiefly for the pro- 
tection of property. Then it is a matter of simple equity 
that property shall pay tho cost of its own protection." 

M That is fair enough," assented Lord Hopfield. 

"The property so needing protection is worth at thia 
moment something like eleven thousand millions sterling." 

"How much?" excla'med tho Earl. 

"The accumulated savings of this country must bo 
about eleven thousand millions, land included ; land, 
houses, scrip, shares, notes, Consols, ships, railways, 
factories, coul mines, etc., which go to make up the whole 
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of the property -which demands protection, may he valued 
at the amount I have stated. One penny in the pound 
would yield a vast sum amounting to £-14, 000,000 a year; 
and if the value of the property demanding protection in 
other portions of the empire were included, an equal sum 
would be realised from them, and such a tax would bo 
paid, not by the poor, or by those seeming to have, but 
by those who actually have ; and they could therefore pay 
the light tax demanded of them for the protection of their 
property — all that remained to them after the payment of 
their just debts or liabilities." 

"Why, such a change in the incidence of taxation 
would be little less than a revolution." 

" The tax is equitable, and conforms to the fundamental 
law of taxation ; it reaches those who can afford to pay." 

" But how could we ascertain the property-holders ? " 
asked Lord Ilopiield, rellectively. 

"All property is held by some title. All such titles 
might bo registered, not being legal till they were so 
registered ; and then returns from all public companies, 
made trionnially or oftener, would enable the Government 
to estimate the actual possessions of any property-holder 
in the country, and to check the personal returns by 
mutual comparison. Land would then only bear its fair 
share in the cost of governing the country ; such a tax 
would be George's one tax, with a difference, a difference 
which equity demands. Land could bo leased at lower 
rents, having lighter burdens, and the farmer could 
prod u co at a lower cost, and compete successfully with 
foreign production." 

" There may be something in it, Gvately ; but it 
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requires thinking over. Please go on; I am deeply 
interested in your ideas, and would like to hear how your 
scheme, if earned into effect, will benefit the labourer, the 
class wo are anxious to benefit." 

" Then let mo suppose the farmer to be the owner of his 
farm. He will be, on this supposition, living on and 
cultivating- his own land. Where thore was one pro- 
prietor, to revert to the case of the Marquis of Elsford, 
there are now throe hundred proprietors. This is an 
immense gain to the neighbourhood. More money is 
expended in the place in consequence. The children of 
the farmer, now the owner, assist in tho cultivation of 
the farm, which is cultivated to the greatest advantage, 
bo as to bring forth abundantly. There will bo increased 
returns from the farm. I may assume that this increaso 
will exceed £100 a year in each case. That is, there will 
be £30,000 a year more to expend on the estate ' r more 
labourers can bo employed, more people will be required 
to minister to their increased wants ; and those, again, will 
give additional employment. Of course, theso advantages 
will come shortly, all too shortly, I fear ; but they will 
conio certainly. And tho tendency cityward will be 
cheeked." 

"Yes; and the moment you withdraw Knglishmon from 
London to the prosperous country, they will be replaced 
by foreigners from German} 7 , France, Italy; oven the 
Chinaman is finding his way here. So we shall lessen 
the poverty of Englishmen, only to bo confronted with 
that of tho foreigner. Even if I concedo your argument, 
how do 3*ou propose to deal with this problem? " 

"Alas I" replied Mr. Grately, "one is rominded that 
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the whole world is kin, and that if ono member suffer 
all the members suffer with it. But it is our first duty to 
take care of our own ; and, although I am not prepared 
to advocate the restriction of immigration, yet I would 
suggest that wo have a remedy by that means. Prosperity 
can only be assured and rest upon a solid basis by the 
concurrent improvement of tho whole world." 

"And that/' said Mr. Dunstan, " shows the impossibility 
of tho thing. Tho problem is an insoluble ono, and 
was iiitenoYd to bo so, like so many others. This world 
is only the training place for another; poverty is ono of 
tho conditions — tho necessary conditions. As there are 
king, lords, and commons in the State; bishops, priests 
and deacons in the Church — equally of divino appointment 
so there must be upper, middle, and lower classes. Even 
in heaven there are angels, archangels and Deity; and 
in ourselves body, soul, and spirit. Whilo society is so 
constituted thero will always bo poor, and if only everyono 
would do his duty in tho stato of lifo whore it has pleased 
God to place him, there would be less suffering and more 
happiness." 

Tho analogy did not touch tho argument, yet it served 
the purpose of ono, by withdrawing our attention from tho 
point at issue, and so was a conversational triumph for Mr. 
Dunstan. 

"We ladies have been very attentive, and I suppose 
wo may now offer an opinion upon tho subject. "What do 
you say, Lady Smithson? " 

" I ! Oh, I would say if tho poor of our cities can be 
withdrawn from tho miseries of London by putting them 
upon tho land, put them upon tho land." 

K 
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"Mary," exclaimed her husband, " how can you bo so 
absurd? You know that their condition is due to their 
improvidence — early marriages among the number. How 
often have I hoard you say so." 

u Yes, my dear," she replied. "I think a good deal of 
it is due to such improvident marriages ; but their miser- 
able surroundings are responsible for a good deal of 
their improvidence Don't you think so, Lady Hop- 
huld?" 

"You must know, Sir James, that your wife and I 
are converts of dear Mrs. Benson, and although I don't 
go quite so far as my cousin in wishing to see such 
sweeping changes, yot I would be glad to see the cultivators 
of the soil more closely identified with it." 

"You have not said a word, Granvers," remarked 
Lord Ilopfield, turning to him. 

"No; but I can assure you I have listened with 
profound attention. I am neither a politician, nor an 
economist, nor a parson; I'm only a simple policeman, 
and see, as you know, tho seamy side of London life, 
and I have formed a very strong opinion on one point," 

" Lot us hear it," said our host. 

"Well, it's this, that the sooner you politicians devise 
some means of relieving the pressure of London life tho 
better for the whole of us. That is my opinion, formed by 
years of experience and observation in my professional 
career." 

"There's a great mystery hero; plcaso to explain, Mr. 
Commissioner." 

"I can't say whether there is more poverty now than 
formerly, but there's enough, God knows, to touch tho 
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hearts ami open tho purses of the benevolent ; Jmt I am 
sure that there is more crimo than formerly, only many 
things that were formerly regarded as criminal aro now 
winked at and treated with greater leniency. I am not 
complaining of this greater leniency. It is duo, in part, 
no doubt, to increased sensitiveness to tho sufferings of 
mankind. But there's plenty of had blood about, and 
plenty of fierce and foolish speeches aro made. "\Ye arc 
sitting upon the edge of a volcano, which may flaro up at 
any moment. Or if the gentlemen prefer if, we aro 
walking about in a powder magazine, carelessly smoking 
our pipes. Tho number of unemployed is large, of roughs 
and loafers greater, and a still larger number of vicious 
and criminal, and nearly all have emancipated themselves 
from religious influences and restraints. There is an 
indictment for you! And if only they knew their strength, 
and had competent leaders, not all tho police of London 
and the soldiers to hoot could cope witli them. Lot mo 
give you an illustration of tho kind of teaching that's about. 
I recently attended, professionally of course, a great mass 
meeting, during tho recent strikes, and heard a speech of 
great power, which contained such figures of speech as 
this: — 'I would cheerfully,' said the speaker, 4 cut tho 
throats of tho whole of the aristocracy of England. Bettor 
that a few thousands should die than that a wholo nation 
should starve.' And this sentiment was cheored to tho 
echo by six thousand people." 

"Horrible!" exclaimed several. "Why did you not 
arrest him ? " 

"Because this is England, ladies. But I had a talk 
with him. He is a well educated man, was at ono of 
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our universities, and is therefore intelligent. I took tho 
liberty of saying to him, ' Your speech to-night was cal- 
culated to do great harm. You went near to incite these 
people to break tho law.' " 

' 1 1 Well, and why shouldn't I?' he replied. ■ Tho only 
way thoy'll ever get their rights is by taking them. Why 
should gentlemen bo allowed to defy tho law, and be 
Xiatted on tho back, while tho poor are locked up ? ' 

" 'The law,' I said, 'is equally for tho protection of 
both rich and poo v.' 

' ' ' Oh, that's all nonsense. Everybody, with half an eye, 
can see that that's all moonshine. Look at the clergy. 
They break tho law openly, and snap their fingers at tho 
Queen's judges, and society patronises them, and prime 
ministers offer them preferments and bishopries. Why 
should not those whom thoy are fond of patronising as 
their poorer brethren bo allowed tho samo liberty? 
Whether you allow it or not, wo intend to claim it, until 
we better our condition.' 

" There, that will give you some idoa of tho kind of 
pabulum on which our London roughs are nourished." 

" The man was very ignorant and truculent ; a 
thorough-going Protestant, of course," said Mr. Dunstan. 

"As I am," interjected Granvors. 

*■* Tho clergy he referred to know no law but that of the 
Spirituality in the discharge of their duties. Spiritual 
things can only bo explained by spiritual personages, 
specially enlightened by the Iloly Spirit. When tho 
Catholic Church speaks tho clergy instantly obey. The 
secular courts have no authority to bind the conscience of 
tho clergy." 
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" Pardon me," said Mr. Grately, " I think tho man was 
right in that particular. Tho clergy have set an example 
of lawlessness which is infectious. We are now reaping 
tho fruits of their defiant attitude in Ireland, among the 
Dockers, and elsewhere. They openly, many of them, 
defy the judgments of the Queen's Courts." 

" How can a court, such as tho Privy Council, composed 
of unbelieving lawyers, decide what is the law of Christ's 
Church? The thing is absurd," retorted Mr. Dunstan. 

" Excuse me if I differ from you. The law of Christ's 
Church, so far as it bears upon the clergy of the Church of 
England, is contained in the Prayer-book, which is a 
schedule of an Act of Parliament. Tho doctrines and 
ritual are contained in propositions, and when a question 
arises as to the meaning of these propositions, it is not to 
be solved by some spiritual sense, but by men skilled in 
the interpretation of documents. When any one's rights 
are in question, whether ho be layman or cleric, Romanist 
or Protestant, Churchman or Nonconformist, the ultimate 
appeal must be to the Queen, as the guardian of her 
people's rights." 

" A truce to theology, Arthur. Wo have had enough," 
fiaid Lady Hopfield, rising ; an example which was 
followed by all— the ladies and the two clergymen passing 
out of the dining-room. 

After their departuro Sir James Smithson remarked : 
"The Eov. Wilfrid Dunstan would make a capital bishop ; 
a man with such excellent ideas— and he ia a great 
preacher, I hoar." 

" Yes," replied Lord ITopfiold, reflectively ; " he's very 
eloquent, and has dono a lot of w T ork in tho East-end. 
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Yos, ho would mako a capital appointment, so culturod 
and sound ; but he's rather extreme, you know." 

This was said reflectively; for Lord Hopfield was a 
power in the ministry of the day. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DOWN, EVER DOWN. 

Mus. Benson was not, as tho reader has inferred, at Lady 
Kopfield's. Since her husband's death, a year before, she 
did not go out. lie, a quiet, kindly man, who encouraged 
his wife in her benevolent work, had been successful in his 
profession, with the result that his family was well pro- 
vided for ; and his widow, now ten years older, continued 
to live on in her comfortablo homo in AVmchester Square, 
and devoted herself to benovolont work and the care of 
her daughters, now handsome young ladies ; Margaret, 
tall and straight, with grey eyes and fair hair; Sybil, 
pel He liko her mother, and almost as lovely as her 
mother must havo been at her ago. Mary and Sarah 
Brownell were under tho samo roof as servants in tho 
household. Tho sons followed their father's profession. 
I havo not mentioned my old friend, Fred Burton, 
since we first mot him; but ho and I were still fast 
friends. I had introduced him to Mrs. Bonson, who was 
pleased with his boyish humour and merry ways, llo 
was still a liitualiat, though not of tho thorough- going 
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type— was rounding into a liberal Churchman, and was still 
working in the East-end of London, but longing for a 
parish of his own. 

lie was successful in inducing Mrs. Benson to visit 
Father Fielding's parish and church, and to hear the Itov. 
Wilfrid Dunstan, with wlmsn sermons she was delighted. 
ITis eloquence often beguiled her to tako part in a service 
that was distasteful to her. Sho preferred, sho said, her 
own plain Church of England service, and her old-fashioned 
parson, who did not regard the new-fangled clergy with 
such favour, and complained that they were aggressive 
both in theology and manners, and lamented that tho old 
character of the English clergy was changing for the 
worse. The Rev. Wilfrid Dunstan became, too, a visitor 
at Winchester Square. But I do not think Mrs. Benson 
was impressed by his personnel. She did not say this, but 
I thought I could infer it from her manner, and what sho 
left unsaid. Still, as an East-end worker, he was wel- 
comed to her ben ovolent house. Through tho preaenco of 
Burton and Dunstan, other religious ideas than those 
which had found favour with tho mother affected tho 
children, and, through them, even Mary and Sarah ; Sybil 
and Sarah especially wore enraptured with the dramatic 
and costumed service, as well as enthralled hy Mr. Dun- 
stan's eloquence. Mary, howevor, remained faithful to 
her old pastor, Mr. Grately, to whom she felt they owed 
so much. And ho, I need not say, was always a wolcomo 
visitor at Mrs. Benson's. The day after the dinner at 
Lord Hopfiold's I called on my way to town at Winchester 
Square, to have a chat with my old friend. Tho door was 
opened by Sarah Brownell— tall, dark, and really hand- 
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some, in her neat white cap. Sho boro a striking resem- 
blance to Lady Smithson, even though separated from her 
by thirty years of ago. But increased experience had 
taught mo that extraordinary likenesses botween mere 
strangers wore not of unusual occurrence. 

Mrs. Benson was at home, and welcomed me with a 
quiet yet cheerful smile, as she sat in her widow's dress, 
busied upon some piece of work, her once brown hair now 
showing streaks of silver. I told her of last night's talk, 
and deeply interested her in a report of tho conversation, 
and the opinions of the various speakers. 

" There is one thing," she replied, " which is, I think, 
of more immediato importance than economic reform, that 
is the question of the public-house. It is here that the 
poor waste their earnings, and inflame themselves for 
vicious indulgences and crime. Tho money that should 
go to the poor mother and children is spent in this unholy 
traffic. I wish something could bo done to diminish 
temptation from this source. Thero's the case of poor Mrs. 
Brownell. Her husband, as you know, has gone from bad 
to worse ; and the fact that his children are earning some- 
thing that might add to the comfort of tho household, is 
really in his caso an incentive to idleness and drink ; and 
yet his wife tells me that he was when they married, 
indeed for somo time after he came to London, quite a 
sober man, and very industrious. If ho were only so now 
they would be quite comfortable, and sho would bo a 
happy woman. Do you think you might speak to him ? " 

I was afraid I could do no good if I did, but promised 
to watch for an opportunity. 

On my way into town I passed the bye-street in which 
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the Brownells lived, and thinking of Mrs. Benson's words, 
I turned into it, resolving to make a call upon Mrs. Brownell. 
Slie was a very different woman to-day from what she was 
ten years ago, hardly looking any older, for comfort and 
kindness had brought back her j-outh. The rooms which 
the family occupied were clean and sufficiently furnished, 
thanks to her benefactor's assistance, who received every 
year some £10, sometimes more, from Lady Smithson, to 
be expended upon the family. The poor woman expressed 
her pleasure at seeing me, and complained that my visits 
had been very rare. 

" Yes," I replied, " I'm full of business, Mrs. Brownell, 
but I do not forget you. Your friend Mrs. Benson and I 
often talk of you, and I sometimes have a chat with your 
girls about father and mother." 

"She is like an angel, sir; I owo everything to you 
and her. Oh, I don't know, if it had not been for your 
kindness, what would have become of me ; I should have 
got worse and worse, and tho children would have 
followed. But Mrs. Benson's kind sympathy pulled me 
back and made mo .strong to boar even more than sweet 
Hobby's death." At tho recollection of her dead child 
her eyos filled with tears. "And tho girls," she con- 
tinued, " are so nicely placed, and Tom is doing well, and 
is so fond of his home and his sisters." 

At this moment a fine manly lad of sixteen threw open 
the door, crying out, "How's the mothor?" a grateful 
smile upon his face. "How do you do, sir?" ho said, 
when he saw me, lifting his cap. "I thought you'd bo 
pleased to hear, mother, that I'm to have a rise of a 
shilling next week ; and won't I buy something for you 
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and tho girls ! They're tho finest girls in London. ain't 
they, sir ? " 

" They are very nico-looking, Tom, and what is hotter, 
very good girls." 

"That they are, sir. Good-byo, mother," said Tom, 
kissing her, "I'll be home at seven o'clock. Where's 
father?" said tho hoy, lowering his voice. 

"Out looking for work," responded tho mother, in 
the same tone. 

Tom's face was shadowed for a moment as ho hastened 
away. 

"Thank God for Tom," said the pleased mother; "hn 
makes up for the loss of tho other. I sometimes think it 
was better for him to go, poor little chap, his death 
brought us so many kind frionds. But I would so much 
liko to see him again, sir, and to know what ho is doing, 
if it was only for a moment." 

" Ah, you remember what David said?" 

"Yes, sir, yes, sir. 'I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to mo.' I shall not be sorry, except for tho 
children's sake, when I may go to him, for he was my 
baby, sir." 

When I reached the Strand, near Charing Cross I met 
the husband. Ho was evidently in a bad way, and had 
been drinking. Down, down, always down. I recalled 
the words of Grately, years ngo. He was driven by a 
fiend more terrible than those fabled of old, and found 
one waiting for him at evory corner — indeed, evory few 
yards. 

Here was my opportunity. " How are you getting 
on, Brownell?" I asked. 
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"Very badly, sir; can't get any work to do, every- 
thing is overcrowded." 

"Yes," I replied; "I havo just seen your wife, and 
she told me you wero out of work ; but I fear you make 
the difficulty greater by too many visits to the public- 
house." 

Tho man's naturo was inflamed by hia drinking habits, 
and the lightest spark kindled it into a blazo. " Who 
says I drink?" he exclaimed; "and why shouldn't I 
take something as well as you gentlemen? What right 
has my wife to go complaining to you ?" he asked fiercely. 

"She didn't complain at all, my good man; she said 
not a word, poor thing." Before I could finish my 
sentence ho burst in with : 

" I don't want nono of your interfering with my wifo ; 
you keep away from there; you're too often there; and," 
his own words had aroused him to a furious jealousy, 
"and you keep away from my wife; or," and ho swore a 
tcrriblo oath. 

I was shocked and disgusted at tho man's coarse 
brutality, but replied quietly, "You've got a good wife, 
Brownoll, and good children; you should mako yoursolf 
worthy of them," and turned away as he exclaimed : 

"Ain't I worthy of 'em? I'll see about that." 

I saw him. turn into tho nearest public-house; and hero 
ho drank more, and still more intlamed his already violent 
nature. 

As I was returning homo rather lato in tho afternoon, 
and passing by the lano in which the Jirownells lived, 
1 saw a largo crowd gathered about tho doors, and people 
coming and going in hot haste. An undefined fear seizod 
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me, and I hurriedly turned my stops in that direction. 
Pushing my "way through tho dense crowd, I reached the 
door, which was guarded by a policeman who kept tho 
crowd back. My inquiries elicited from him that a murder 
had been committed ; tho husband had killed his wife — 
(my heart gave a great jump) — and after a desperate 
resistance had been arrested. 

"What is the name?" I asked, vainly hoping tho 
terrible fear which seized mo was groundless. 

" Brownell," replied the man, shortly but respectfully. 
"Keep back, if you please," and ho waived olf the 
crowd. 

"Tho man had been drinking," added ho, "but knew 
what ho was about. lie's a bad lot, has been going to 
the bad for some time; an idlo, loafing fellow." 

Dead ! and by the hand of her husband ! Only an hour 
or two sinco sho had spoken so hopefully about the 
future, and yet with what seemed a prescience of coming 
death. 

To say that Mrs. Benson, to whom I carried tho painful 
news without loss of time, was horrified, is to faintly 
describe her feelings. Sho was painfully grieved and 
much overcome; for sho was really attached to her humble 
friend. Sho undertook to break tho news to tho murdored 
woman's children ; and with kind solicitude thought of 
Tom, asking mo to bring him to her house, that he might 
be with his sisters. Taking a hansom, I went at once to 
the shop in which tho boy was engaged. I saw him 
actively busied with a customor, his bright, handsome 
face radiant with cheerful hopo, for ho was to havo a rise 
next week, and his mother was to bo tho first to sharo 
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in his good fortune. I took his omploj-er aside, receiving 
a cheerful smilo of recognition from Tom as I passed 
him, and explained in a low tone my painful mission. 
The man was much concerned, and at once offered to 
release the lad. 

Calling Tom to him, ho said, gravely, u This gentleman, 
Tom, wants you to go with him; I'll attend to the 
customers. You need not come hack to-night, and 
if you want a day or two's holiday, you may take 
it." 

The lad's face became at once anxious and foreboding, 
as if he instinctively felt that something serious had 
happened. 

"Is anything the matter, sir? anything happened to 
father?" 

"Yes, my lad," I answered, thinking it best that he 
should so think. " Yes, and Mrs. Benson wants to see 
you." 

Tho boy's anxiety lessened visibly, yet ho looked gravo 
and thoughtful. 

The question had referred, to his father but ho was 
really thinking of his mother. 

As sunn as we had entered tho hansom and wore on our 
way to Winchester Square, I thought it well to prepare 
him in somo measure for what was before him, so I said, 
" Tho fact is, Tom, that your mother is seriously hurt, 
and I thought it well to bring you home." 

The boy's grief was infectious. 

" What is it, sir? Is she much hurt?" 

" I fear sho is," I said, laying my hand gently upon 
tho boy's head. His griof burst out anew. 
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" Lot me go to her, it's no use going to Mrs. Benson's. 
Is she there?" 

I replied, " Mrs. Bonson, your mother's best friend, 
-wished mo to bring you to her, Tom, that's all that 
I can tell you." 

Ho at once acquiesced, and remained silent till we 
drove up to Winchester Square. 

The door was opened, not by Sarah, but by another 
servant, and I know that the painful news had been 
broken to the daughters of the murdered woman. Here 
I left Tom, and departed to obtain further information. 
During the o veiling I received full particulars of the 
murder, and learnt that the wretched man was secured 
and in safe custody. 



CII AFTER XXI. 

A TOUCH OF NATURE. 

Eauly the next day I wont into Mrs. Benson T s to make 
inquiries and consult with her. I learnt that tho children, 
who were all in her house, were prostrate with grief ; 
Tom and Sarah particularly overcome — the latter hysterical. 
While we sat talking over the sad evont, Lady Smithson's 
carriage drove up to tho gate, and tho lady herself got out 
and walked hurriedly up tho path to the house, her face 
blanched and tcarfnl. I thought it best to withdraw, 
and leave tho two ladies to moot alone ; so passing out tho 
back way, I stopped to speak to tho grief- stricken children 
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n few consoling words. Their grief broke out afresh, and 
that of Tom was pitiful to see ; for all his future (the future 
of an untried and hopeful lad) was wrapped up in his 
mother. 

I heard in the evening some particulars of Lady 
Smithson's visit. She entered Mrs. Benson's sitting- 
room, her faco white and her cheeks tear-stained, and 
holding out the morning paper she had been reading, 
exclaimed : 

" Is this your friend ? Is it true ? " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Benson, sighing heavily, "too true, 
too true." 

" Oil, how shocking ! I had got to quite take an interest 
in her, poor thing ; and the children, what has become 
of them?" 

" They are here with mo." 

"In this house?" exclaimed the lady. "How kind 
of you ! May I see them ? " 

Mrs. Benson thought it better not to disturb them at 
present ; so her visitor did not press her request. After 
a long talk, in a quieter frame of mind, Lady Smithson 
said alio would like to see the body of the murdered 
woman. She had never seen a dead body ; and Mrs. 
Benson, to whom such sights were all too familiar, offered 
to accompany her. To avoid unnecessary observation, 
they thought it better to walk to the by-stroot. On 
reaching tho rooms whore the body of tho murdered 
woman lay, they found a policeman on guard, who, how- 
ever, admitted them to the room where lay tho silent form 
in death. It was carefully laid out, all traces of blood 
•(she had been struck in tho heart) had been removed, 
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and tho head was wreathed with white flowers, whiter 
even than lhn dead face; for life seemed to have 
retouched it as she lay in her white shroud. I need not 
say that all these compassionate and tender offices wero 
from Mrs. Benson's hand and heart. 

Lady Smithson stood and looked long and earnestly on 
tho sleeping face, which, even in death, had a look of 
her, touched her gently, and suddenly, as if moved 
hy an irresistible impulse, stooped down and kissed her, 
saying, " Sally," in low tones. Mrs. Benson's kind hand 
embraced hers as her tears flowed freely j and she whis- 
pered, " She was my sister." 

"I know," replied hor friond, in tho same tone, and not 
another word was spoken. 

Murder, unfortunately, is no uncommon thing, and 
although it always attracts considerable attention, yet, 
unless invested with special characteristics, is soon for- 
gotten. There was nothing unusual in tho murder of a 
tried and patient wife hy a drunken husband, and so tho 
murder of Sarah Brown ell was only tho talk of a day. 
Tho interest in it was revived again when tho murderer 
was put upon his trial, and an abstract of tho evidence 
published. Ilis conviction was a foregone conclusion, 
and his sentence — tho death sentence — followed as a 
matter of course. So, too, did his execution, although 
some flight effort was made, for the sake of his children, 
to got his sentence commuted. There was nothing really 
to he said in favour of commutation except tho fact of 
his having been drinking; and that was no excuse 

Before the sentence was carried into effect, I, at Mrs. 
Benson's request, and in accordance with my own feelings, 
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Baw Browncll in tlio condemned cell. Ho 'was deeply 
penitent, and acutely realised the- shamo and misery ho 
bad brought upon himsolf and his children. Referring 
to his wire, ho said, " Oil, sir, she was a good wife to me 
and a good mother to the children. But the cursed drink 
did it. I loved my wifo as dearly as anyone can lovo his 
wife, my children too, although I was a had father when 
I was on the drink. Little did we think, Sarah and I, 
twenty years ago, when we first kept company down on 
the "Wiltshire farm, that it would end in this : she 
murdered by her husband, and mo ending my days on 
the gallows. Please, sir, be kind to the two girls, and 
give an eye to Tom. I'd like to see them if they will 
come to me." 

I consulted with Mrs. Benson about this request, and 
wo agreed to recommend tho children to see their father. 
They were permitted to seo him, and took a painful 
farewell of the w-retehed man the day beforo ho was 
executed. 

Tom was apparently stupefied with grief ; nor did ho 
recover as time went on. One morning his sister Mary got 
a letter from him, telling her that ho could not remain any 
longer in London ; that ho was going to sea, if he could 
get any captain to take him ; and that he would never 
forget her and Sally, to whom ho sent his love, but would 
come back to England soon, and take them away to a new 
world* This was the substance of his letter. Mary nevor 
got another. It had been Lady Smithson's intention to send 
him to school, and give him a good education, for ho had 
plenty of ability, but her action had been delayed for 
necessary reasons. She and Mrs. Benson conferred 
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together about tho two girls, and agreed that as they wera 
now grown Up, they had bettor not be disturbed by a 
knowledge of their relationship to tho former lady. She 
was still, although a kind-hearted woman, a woman of the 
world, and shrank from having herself canvassed by the 
gossips of the city. Sho made peace with hnr conscience, 
however, hy presenting her aieces with her t-asf -oil' clothing 
and an occasional sovereign. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REV. WILFRID DUNSTAN. 

Increasing knowlcdgo of tho Bey. Wilfrid Dunstan did 
not improve my opinion of him. He was eloquent certainty, 
and had considerable ability of a kind, yet when I was in 
a position to test it, his knowledgo was superficial. He 
had a way of putting his best fruit in his windows, and 
impressed people aecori lingly. lmf this perhaps wo all do 
in somo degree. My objection to him was of an undefined 
character, springing from an unformulated sense of tho 
insincerity of his nature. Ho was all things to all men, 
except thoso whom he scornfully described as Protestants or 
Puritans. Ho was a pleasant man of the world, slightly 
restrained by clerical dignity, with young ladies, and won 
their hearts by his sweet condescension. He was a priest, 
a very Hildobrand among clergymen ; a statesman among 
politicians ; but ho was tho tfceV. Wilfrid Dunstan with all. 
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I was yet to see him in a new character with Mrs. Benson, 
lie was in all respects a striking contrast to Fred. Burton, 
who was full of human sympathies, ami withal bright and 
jovial in manner. Black coat or no black coat, he was the 
Fred. Burton of old, warm-hearted and impulsive ; and was 
a favourite even with those who laughed at his opinions. 
He was as open as tho day, and yet had some clerical 
reserve which sat incongruously upon him. Nothing was 
incongruous in the Eev. Wilfrid Dunstan. I was impressed 
by this on one occasion when I met him at Mrs. Benson's, 
where he was a frequent visitor, some months after the 
unfortunate event just related. While Mrs. Benson and 
n^-sclf were having a quiet talk about her late husband, 
in one part of tho drawing-room, Mr. Dunstan was lightly 
chatting with her daughters in another, quoting for their 
benefit, Tennyson, Shelley, William Morris, and even 
Byron. Something Irom tho Holy Grail was quoted — 

u Sweet brother, I have seen the TToly Grail, 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound, 
As if a silver horn from o'er the hills, 
Blown." 

And this led to some talk about tho holy nun by whom 
the Divine vision was seen. 

" OJi, tell us," said Sybil, " about sisterhoods ; I should 
so much like to visit ono and see tho good sisters, and talk 
with them." 

" They are an association of devout women, under tho 
sanction of the Church, who live together as one family 
under a reverend mother, and devote their lives to good 
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works. Ilavo you never visited a sisterhood ? I shall bo 
pleased to get you an introduction to one." 

Mrs. Benson's attention was aroused, for she was very 
jealous for religious liberty, and held strong opinions about 
tins sanctity of tho ordinary duties of life. Mr. Dunstan 
continued : 

"They have much time for prayer and meditation and 
fasting, and attain to greater degrees of holiness than is 
possible under other circumstances." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Dunstan," remarked Mrs. Benson, 
1 but are not those other circumstances of God's appoint- 
ment? And may thoy not bo the conditions under which 
wo are to perfect our character? " 

"Yes, for some peoxilo, no doubt. All cannot becomo 
sisters; but tho existence of a class of women, solemnly 
separated from tho world, and devoted to good works, 
benefits even these. How much do wo all owe to their 
perpetual sacrifice of prayer offered, even whilo the rest of 
tho world is sleeping? And, sometimes exceptional degrees 
of holiness and privilege are reached. And that fact is an 
incentivo to others to reach out after higher and bettor 
things. I knew of one saintly woman — a sister — -who, after 
much fasting and prayer, had tho privilege of seeing hor 
Diviuo Lord. It was beautiful to soo her face." 

"How wonderful and glorious!" exclaimed Sybil; " it 
was like a miracle." 

"it was a miracle," replied tho grave ecclesiastic. 

" How charming to be a sister ! " she replied. 

"Ton are a sister, Sybil, my dear, and a daughter too, 
and havo a great many other sisters in tho world around 
you besides Margaret. God has given us these relation- 
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ship?, they are of Ilia appointment, and we need 
not doubt, therefore, that they if rightly used are really 
Divine agents in our improvement. To learn to do our 
part in the world as children, sisters, and friends ; to 
Lear the tiials that come to us from the characters and 
1. inju rs of those around us— this is God's own way of 
making us holy. If wo tako ourselves out of these 
relationships where He has placed ns, and fly from tho 
world to avoid its duties and trials, we are acting 
selfishly." 

"You do not forget," said Mr. Dunstan, "that lie 
Himself has said that a man must leave his father and 
mother; and unless a man hate his father and mother, 
his wife and children and friends, ho cannot bo His 
disciple." 

"And if tho lovo of our children and friends does oovM 
into conilict with His services, we must subduo it ; and 
when duty requires us to forsake them, wo must obey. Dr. 
Livingstone did this, acting under high impulse. But 
Christ Himself lived in all the relations of life. Ho ate, 
drank, and accepted invitations to dinner, even to a party 
(the wedding-party) ; Ho lived a true human life, and 
did not, like John tho Baptist, gain a character for 
baiietity, by separating Himself from tho world." 

"But Ho was Divine; that which was safo for Iliin 
is no example for us, full of infirmities as wo are/' 

" But wo do not loso those iiifirniitios by forsaking 
tho world. They still cling to us, and tho divinely - 
appointed means of correcting them — tho relationships of 
life — are lost to us. Hence they often grow apace, as in 
tho case of a Bcckct and many of tho great ecclesiastics." 
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" Oh, madam, that is moro Protestant history, which 
presents theso great men in such an odious light." 

" We must road 4 Clerical History,' " I said lightly, " if 
we would see the true and elevated characters of a 
Becket, Alexander VI., and the monks and nuns of the 
suppressed houses." Mr. Dunstan did not vouchsafe an 
answer to my remark. 

"You would not, I am euro," he said, turning to Mrs. 
Benson, " deny that the sisters aro living unselfish lives, 
and are doing much good among the poor." 

" Certainly not," Bhe replied. "People may live good 
lives under most adverse circumstances ; but I believe it 
would bo bettor for the women themselves — would correct 
their narrowness — and better for the world in general, 
if they brought thoir good influences to bear upon the 
world as uniting a Jul sisters and friends. 

" I would have everyone free : freo to live in community, 
whether in sisterhoods or in family life; freo to live in 
solitude. Each person must be free to form and develop 
her character according to her own deliberate opinions. 
But what I contend against is that solitude and sister- 
hoods (which cut women oil! from healthy association 
with God-given relationships) furnish the conditions most 
favourable to usefulness and holiness. In my judgment 
the conditions most conducive to both are family and social 
relationships. They are of Divine appointment, and we 
may not lightly withdraw ourselves from them. The 
craze for a separated life is not Christian, although 
Christians may be, orntsHmally, carried away by it. Christ 
lived in tho midst of such relationships, and lived His perfect 
life. The state of celibacy is not holier than tho marriage 
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relation — is not so conducive to holiness as that relation; 
is on a lower level, and is lower toned than the family life. 
Experience confirms this opinion ; history discloses in- 
numerable and shocking evils arising from tho violation of 
God's order ; and they are of tho essence of the system 
from which they spring. This is my deliberate opinion." 

"Do you know," I romarked, " that I have sometimes 
thought it would bo better for all if the clergy were not 
a class apart? although, in the Church of England, the 
separation is very slight, as they enter into family 
relations, and thus connect themselves with the rest of the 
wurld . ' ' 

"That, my dear sir, is rank Plymouthism. Every 
man with that sect is a minister, Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
and if it became universal, Christianity would die out of 
tho world. The clergy are tho Christian army, lighting 
tho battles of Christ under their Divino leader." 

' ' Experience has shown us, both in America and 
Germany, that citizen soldiers can givo a good account of 
themselves ; and so you may depend upon it would tho 
Christian Church, even if ministers, aa a separato class, 
were to come to an end. I am not advocating this, but 
think, if it were possible, the world would gain by the 
change." 

"Tho world would relapse into heathenism," said Mr. 
Dunstan, emphatically. 

"And yet," remarked Mrs. Benson, "we are taught 
to look forward to a time when they shall no more teach 
every man his brother, saying, 'Know tho Lord, for all 
shall know Him ' \ when the people shall be all righteous." 

"Yes, when that time comes, and not before, the 
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clergy will not bo needed, and until then both clergy 
and sisterhoods are a necessity." 

" "Well, good men and women, and followers of Christ 
aro a necessity, and for the sake of order it is well that 
suitable men should bo sot apart to conduct Divine 
worship and stir the hearts of the people to duty and 
worship and love." 

"I would like," said Mr. Dunstan, rising, "to speak to 
one of your maids, if I may ; I think her nanio is Surah 
lirownoll ; I have seen her in church, and she has come to 
mo for advice. She seems to be in trouble." 

"Yes, poor child, she has been in great trouble over 
since her mother's death ; she luis never got over it. It 
is very kind of you. I will send for her. Perhaps you 
would like to see her alone." 

" It is really very kind of Mr. Dunstan to speak to her. 
LTow keenly he interests himself in his people ! w 

"How delightful it would be," said Sybil, "to bo a 
sister ; and to be able always to bo doing good ! " 

3 Ler mother smiled. ' ' Yes, dear, but you are a sister ; 
and can always be doing, or trying to do good, 1 she added 
with a sigh. 

"I would liko to bo a mother, liko the dear good 
mother," said Margaret, kissing her mother on the 
forehead, and stroking her rapidly whitening hair. 

" I am quito sure that Mr. Dunstan has no sister to 
oomparo with you. Only think of all you do, not only 
for us, but for tho poor ; and yet no one praises tho good 
mother ; it's always tho good Bister, tho good sister," 
exclaimed tho girl lightly, caressing her mother. 

"I don't liko tho sisters' dresses, they aio so horrid." 
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said Sybil, reverting to the conversation. u Bat it must be 
a very Holy lifo." 

"And do you think, my dear, that hy merely changing 
your dress you chango your nature ? Under the sisters' 
dress (which is not always horrid) the Bamo infirmities 
and evil passions that are natural to the human heart may 
exist, and often do exist. Not long ago there was a great 
case in which your dear father was engaged, in which a 
woman who had been a nun brought an action agaiust 
tho reverend mother, as the superior is called, and a 
great deal of evidence was given by various persons 
connected with the convent, priests an 1 nuns, and if till 
servod to show that under tho 4 narrowing nunnery walls, ' 
supposed to shut out the world and its spirit, there was 
just as much bad temper and petty selfishness as in tlio 
world outsido ; and sometimes indeed worse things occur. 
Many dreadful scandals have come to light, proving that 
human nature, evil human nature, is as strong within 
those quiet walls and under those thick veils as anywhero 
else ; indeed, when people take themselves out of God s 
order and all tho disciplinary relatiuns of lifo, such things 
are to bo expected." 

"But tho Ritualists do a lot of work among the poor, 
don't they "i " inquired Margaret. 

" Some do, I daresay, for there aro earnest men and 
women among all religions, and even many of those who 
acknowledge nono aro earnest. They have a way of 
keeping themselves, as your father would say, in evidence ; 
but publicity is not the samo tiling as work." 

" I know something about that," I said, laughing, "for 
many paragraphs that never see the light come to mo. 
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You remind rue of the story of an able but eccentric Irish 
clergyman, who was one (lay discussing with a friend the 
great work done by the Ritualists. ' Well, you can't deny 
that they exercise a great influence, you hear of them 
everywhere.' ' And,' said the Irishman, 'do you over hoar 
of me?' ' No,' replied his friend, 'except of course in 
this place.' 'AVell, if I were to become a Ritualist, you 
would hear of mo to-morrow all over Englaud ! ' There 
are thousands of quiet clergymen whose names are not 
known beyond their own parishes, and tens of thousands 
of mothers and sisters, all over England, equally unknown, 
who are doing ten times as much benevolent work as all 
your fussy Ritualists and sisterhoods put together." 

"I agree with you," Mrs, Jienson said, heartily. 

As I rose to leave, Fred Burton was announced, so I 
waited a fow minutes longer. 

He came in with a rush, and after shaking hands in his 
cordial way, exclaimed, " I'm so glad to find you in, for I 
have tickets for one of our functions ; I want you to come 
and bring your daughters ; or if you can't come, to placo 
tli em under my charge, for I am a staid fellow, 3*011 know, 
and I'll take them and bring them back safe and souiul." 

The girls wero delightod, and 1 left thciu settling the 
matter with their mother. 
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CHAP PER XXIII. 

SAJIAH BROWXELL. 

Fomf, weeks after this ratlior polemical conversation, I 
received, while at my somewhat lato breakfast, a note from 
Mrs. Benson, asking mo to call on her. 

The tone of the note was urgent, so concluding my 
breakfast, I hastened round to Winchester Square. I 
found her pacing her sitting-room anxiously. 

" I am so thankful you havo come, and am grateful to 
you for coming so promptly. I am greatly distressed ; 
Sarah has been out all night, and has not yet re- 
turned." 

This was startling iu'ws. ; for \vr had known Ikt mjh-o 
she was a child, and had taken much intrrost in her. She 
with her sister had been treated like ono of Mrs. Benson's 
family ; bo that her unaccountable absence was almost as 
shocking as that of one of her own daughters would havo 
teen. 

Sarah had gone out in the evening on some pretext, 
telling her sister not to be alarmed if she was lato. 

"I myself," said Mrs. Benson, " had gone early to bed. 
Mary sat up for her sister, and ;vas startled, on looking at 
the time, to find it twelvo o'clock. She then began to be 
alarmed, yet did not like to disturb me, thinking too that 
Sarah might return at any moment. So poor girl she 
passed the night in the greatest anxiety. It was only at 
seven o'clock this morning that I heard of Sarah's absence. 
Inquiries wero mado immediately at tho houses of her 
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several friends ; l>ut no explanation is forthcoming of her 
mysterious absence. So I took the liberty of sending for 
you, that I might advise with you as to the best course to 
be takon." 

I asked to see Mary, who came into the room pale and 
tear-stained, her eyes swollen with weeping. She "was 
sure that Sarah had been murdered. I comforted her on 
tliis score, although I did not myself feel the confidence 
which my words expressed. While I was trying to elicit 
the names of Sarah's personal friends, a roll soon exhausted, 
for the sisters were more reserved than other girls of their 
station, the post brought a letter for Mary. It was in 
Sarah's handwriting, and was from her. It was very 
short and cautiously worded. 

" Dear Mary, — I am very happy. Do not trouble about 
mo. I am sorry to give you pain, but you will be glad 
that I am happy. I would like to thank Mrs. Benson 
and the young ladies for all their kindness. — Your affec- 
tionate sister, Sarah." 

That was the whole of the letter. I looked at the post- 
mark; it had been posted in tho City. Mary's first feeling 
was one of relief. 

" Sho is alivo then! " 

It was now apparent that tho poor girl was entangled 
in some connection of a disroputablo nature. Ileuco the 
secret of her lato depression. So much I inferred from the 
terms of her short note. Mrs. Benson was even more 
distressed than at the thought of the girl's death, and 
resolved to make every effort to discover her. After 
talking tho caso over, I suggested that I might take Mr. 
Grauvers into our confidence on the subject. To this course 
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^1 is. Benson ngroed. When I stated the ease to Ci ran vers, 
to which ho listened carefully, he said : 

"The girl has got entangled with some gentleman, 
probably a married man. Such things happen every day. 
It ia from this clnss chiefly that the unfortunate class gets 
its rocruits, and they cannot bo fowor than two or three 
Ihuiisimd a yt'iir in L<>n<lnu alono. It will bo extremely 
difficult to find her, for there is no place like London to 
1 1 i 4 1 o in. Hut I will do whatever can bo done, both for 
the poor girl's sake and that of her mistress, whom I vnry 
much respect, and whose good works I know well. Has 
anyone a photograph of hor ? " 

"Yes, I know Mrs. Benson had one." 

" Well, let me have it, and I will see what can bo done. 
Is anyone suspected ? " 

"No." 

" Who are her and hor sister's friends ? " 

"They have but few." 

" Whero did bIio go to church ? " 

"Usually to Mrs. Benson's church, St. George's, but 
she know no one attending there. Sometimes alio went to 
that of the Rev. Wilfrid Dunstan " — (so Father Feilding's 
Church was known). 

"Did she know anyono there?" asked tho Inspector 
quickly. 

"I don't think so; but Mrs. Benson will inquire j per- 
haps Dunstan can give her somo information." 
" Did he know her? " 

**Ye8; he know, too, that she was in somo trouble." 
And I related tho incident at Mrs. Benson's tho last time 
I had met Dunstan there. 
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" Something may como out of this," ho remarked ; u but 
we must be very careful with the Reverend Wilfrid." 

Mr. Dunstan could throw no light upon the case, go 
ho wrote (being unable to call) in reply to Mrs. Benson's 
letter. Sarah had come to him in great trouble, and he 
had advised her; but what he had learned being under 
the seal of the confessional he could not reveal. lie was 
deeply grieved for tho poor girl, and sympathised with 
Mrs. Benson in her anxiety and trouble. 

1 1 A sympathetic letter ; but I never heard of her going 
to confession. Strange I What could have taken her 
there ; and why conceal the fact from me ? " 

There was something to bo explained here. 

To her inquiries on this head Mr. Dunstan replied that 
lie was not aware that Sarali had withheld the knowledge 
of tho fact that she used the sacrament of penance. Of 
course he could not speak of it. 

" That seems reasonable enough ; and yet, knowing 
that I was in the place of her dead mother, it would 
naturally occur to him to talk with mo about tho course 
sho was pursuing. Surely, if one of my own daughters 
should go to him to advise with him periodically, it would 
be his duty to make me acquainted with the fact." 

Mrs. Benson felt very strongly on this point, and ex- 
pressed herself in language of equal strength. " Creeping 
into houses," she said, "like those of old, leading captive 
silly women, laden with divers sins." 

Sho expressed herself in this way in tho prcsonce of 
her daughters. Sybil's i'ueo eohmivd deeply, and sho 
seemed uneasy, and left tho room as soon as she 
could. 
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In the evening of tho same day, when her mother was 
alone, Sybil came to her, am] said : 

" I havo something to toll you, mother. Oh, I'm so 
sorry; I've been very wicked ! " sho exclaimod, throwing 
herself on her knees at hor astonished mother's feet, 
and sobbing violently. 

Mrs. Benson was agitated by this outburst, but restrain- 
ing herself, sho softly smoothed tho hair of the sobbing 
Sybil, and waited, saying, " What is it, dear? There ! " 

The child's paroxysm exhausted itself ; and sho said 
in a low voice : 

"I went to confession, and I am afraid that I took 

poor Sarah witli mo, and — and ." Sho burst out 

again. 

*' Toll mo all, my dear," said hor mother, soothingly. 
u And I felt so wicked." 

"It was wrong, dear, to take such a Rtop without 
consulting mo, hut do not blame yourself too much. 
Thero is no harm done yet." 

" Oli, I didn't mean that. Of course, it was wrong to 
do so without your consent, but Mr. Dunstan persuaded 
mo, and — and told me that a confession was mado to God, 
and should not bo spoken about to anyone, not even to a 
parent. Tin's quieted my conscience ; but I did not know- 
how tricked I was until I went to him. It was as if hn 
opened a door whoso existenco I didn't oven suspect; 
and then I saw my heart full of horrid wickedness ; and 
tho oftener I went, tho more wicked I seomed to become. 
He put such searching questions." 

" Yes, dear, and those questions created the very 
wickedness they revealed. "Wo are all full of selfishness ; 
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and that selfishness may show itself in any particular form. 
By constantly dwelling 1 , in our thoughts, upon some 
particular form of evil, it grows and develops within us." 

"But lie said it was all forgiven, when I had told him 
all; hut it got stronger and stronger; and had it not 
hcen for poor Sarah, I might have gone on, and got at last 
to ho " hero her words failed her. 

Her mother replied, " The whole tiling, dear, is wrong, 
is not God's way. A wise and good man lias said that lor 
every look we take at ourselves, we should take ten lookg 
at Christ. This is true wisdom. A man who wishes to 
paint a picture, or sculpture a likeness, studies the perfect 
form of that which he wishes to reproduce. If he lived 
among diseased and imperfect forms, his work would ho 
diseased and imperfect. A Christian wishes to grow like 
Christ, into a 'perfect man'; and so he studies, contem- 
plates Him, uot his own sinful heart. ' Looking unto Jesus ' 
is the Christian's motto — not searching into the dim and 
darkened recesses of his own hosom." 

"Oh, I am so glad I have told you, mother! You 
forgive me, don't you ? " 

"Yes, dear; and you will always take your mother 
into your confidence in future? " 

u Yes, yes, dear ; and this is the last confession," sho 
said, smiling in her tears, " that I will ever make, I hope." 

I nerd not say that this incident terminated the llev. 
Wilfrid Dunstan's intercourse at Winchester Square. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
susncioNS. 

Twelve months passed away bringing no tidings of tho 
missing girl. Mrs. Benson was deeply affected by the 
failure of our efforts to trace her. The two sisters had 
been treated by her more as companions than servants ; 
and, after the knowledge of their relationship to Lady 
Smithson, had been treated with even greater considera- 
tion, and induced to improve themselves. 

Granvers had not, however, given up hope. lie said 
to her, "I have given the most careful attention to the 
case, and I am not without some hope that I have dis- 
covered a slight trace that may lead to something; only," 
he added, " tho least whisper that I have one might lend 
to its loss — so, please, do not breathe a word to anybody 
— not even to your children." 

This he repeated to mo with a like caution. About this 
time a paragraph appeared in one of the papers that the 
Government intended to appoint to a vacant bishopric a 
well-known and eloquent clergyman, who bad laboured 
long and devotedly in tho East- end of London. Tho 
allusion was obviously to the Rev. Wilfrid Dunstan ; 
and tho next morning ho was specifically named as the 
probable recipient of tho honour. While sitting at break- 
fast the same morning, I was surprised to receive a visit 
from Fred Burton, who had hardly entered my room 
before he asked, excitedly, 

>l Have you seen that paragraph ; ia it true ? " 

M 
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" To which of all tho numerous paragraphs tlocs your 
question refer ? " I asked. 

"About Dunstan," ho replied. 

M Yes," I answered ; "I suppose it's true ; and you ar« 
jubilant, of coxirse." 

" On the contrary," he replied; "I think it would be 
tho scandal of the age if it was made. It cannot be 
made : it shan't be made ! M he cried excitedly. 

"What does all this mean, my dear fellow ? " I asked 
seriously, for his onorgy surprised me. 

" It means that he's a scoundrel, and ought to bo turned 
out of the Church. I know what I know ; but for the 
Church's sake I have not spoken to a soul, not even to 
you. I am sure," ho said in a lower voice, "that he 
had something to do with the disappearance of Sural i 
Ijrownell." 

It was my turn to got excited ; for Fred's words lighted 
up several isolated facts in Sarah's history and connected 
them. 

"But," I said, "you must bo very careful, my dear 
follow, for the Church's sake, if for no other reason. 
Things may look suspicious, and yet there may be nothing 
in them." 

"That's true, Graham, oi course; but I have seen tho 
girl coming out of his rooms at night. I met her one 
ovoning just before she disappeared." 

" Well, that proves nothing. She was in troublo ; and 
we know — he has told us — that she consultod him." 

" Look hero, Graham, I speak to you as niy oldest friend 
in London; and I tell you what I would not tell my own 
brother — or confessor oven. I have heard confessions, 
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and I know something of their effect* even upon oneself. 
To hear from the lips of a beautiful woman a confession 
of guilty passion; to probe her by the aid of 'Dens,' 
' Liguori,' and other text-books inspired by them, as the 
'Priest in Confession,' until all her heart is laid baro 
before you, is, I assure you, worse than walking in pesti- 
lent air. And only the mighty graco of God can keep one 
from falling under such circumstances. Many do fall, 
and drag their fair penitents deeper into the slough of 
passion and sin. I have often doubted whether the wholo 
thing is not a mist ike, and half resolved to wash my 
hands of it. Now, there is no clergyman more popular 
with women than the handsome and fascinating Dunstan ; 
and, knowing him, you can judge whether his saintly 
character will stand him in good stead under the circum- 
stances I have mentioned. I have had my suspicions of 
him for years ; and he tried, too, to get hold of Sybil, 
and my tongue was tied; but I can stand it no longer; 
the thing shall not go on. But not a word of this to a 
living soul." 

" All professions, Fred, have their special temptations. 
Clergymen (like doctors), whether they hear confessions 
or not, are beset by moral tomptations; it would be well 
for all concerned if the fact wero more distinctly recog- 
nised." 

Fred's suspicions startled me; yet I felt ready to accept 
them. His love for Sybil — for I know ho loved her— 
had roused him to speak; perhaps it had made him 
credulously suspicious. 

I resolved cautiously to sound Granvers on the subject 
of Dunstan. The moment I mentioned his name he 
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got up, and closing the door of bis room, said, "Uio 
vny man I suspect." "But why ? " I asked. "Well, 
you see, reports from all parts of London pass through my 
hands; and when a man is seen under certain circum- 
stances, all tending ono way, again and again, times with- 
out number, ono gets an uncomfortable sense that all these 
circumstances imply something, and that something, in 
the caso of our friend, is not pleasant. Hut lie is a 
cunning fellow, sa I have to work like a mole ; yet I have 
a trace, that is all that I can say." A few days later 
another name was announced for the vacant bishopric, and 
to tho possessor of this name the bishopric was given, 
much to the disappointment of the Kov. Wilfrid Dunstan's 
friends, and,' I suspect, greatly to his own chagrin. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AXONYMA. 

AnouT a week after my talk with Granvers I was surprised 
to receive an early visit from him, and anticipated news of 
Sarah Brownoll. 

"You are right, Graham; I have news of the girl, 
I bolieve. Ono of my scouts saw her a few days ago, at a 
huuse in St. John's Wood. lie was quite certain that ho 
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recognised her — for lie had her photograph — going into 
tho place. To mako assurance doubly sure I put on 
another to watch tho place, and he also identified her, so 
1here is little doubt that we have run her down at last." 

" This will bo happy news for Mrs. Benson," I said. 

u I am not so sure of that, for the woman she is with is 
not a good specimen, even of her class. However, wo 
will do all we can for the recovery of the poor girl; and 
I thought you would not object to join mo in a visit of 
roconnaiBance before reporting our discovery to her." 

" Certainly," I said, " if you think I shall be of any 
use." 

So, taking a hansom, we drovo to St. John's AVood, and 
drosv up some distance from the house indicated. On 
entering wo were introduced to Mrs. Johnson, a plain- 
looking, highly-dressed woman, not of pleasant appearanco 
or manner j. The commissioner statod the purpose of our 
visit. Mrs. Johnson was surprised. She knew no girl of 
the name given. 

41 She may have, and very probably has, changed her 
name," said Granvers, producing her photograph. " This 
is a likeness of her. She is a striking-looking girl, as 
you see." 

''Yes, and I can assure you I have soen her for the 
first time. I do not know her, and cannot therefore help 
you." 

Her manner was constrained and slightly defiant: 
Tiulhing could bo done with her, so we took our departure. 
As we walked towards our hansom Granvers said, 

" Someone has rounded on mo, or, at any rate, sho has 
come to know that tho place has been watched, and lias 
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sent tho girl away. Wo- shall got nothing out of hor, I 
fear." 

JVy this timo we wore entering our nansom. 

"By Jovo ! I havo it," and giving some instructions to 
the drivor, who immediately turned his horse's head in 
another direction, ho threw himself back in tho cab with- 
out another word. In a fow minutes we drew up before 
a largo, well-built, oven magnificent mansion, lying back 
in well-k©pt grounds. I looked at my fiiend in surpriso. 

"Come along," ho replied to my look, "and take 
particular notico of the lady I'm going to introduce you 
to." 

A uniformed flunkey promptly opened the door, and 
showed us into a large, well-furnished room. Tho furni- 
ture was of a rich description ; the pictures on tho wall — 
valuablo paintings— of a voluptuous character; the books 
-—in a couple of small, pretty bookcases — well bound. 
Poems of all kinds, novels by Scott, George Eliot, Ouida, 
:iiid other well-known authors; and what are vaguely 
called French novels. Such was the character of the 
literature. 

A well-preserved lady of about forty-five entered the 
room with a pleasant smile and an easy bow. 

" Mr. Granvers," she said, extending her hand. 

" You know me, do you? " he inquired. 

"I know," was the response, "everybody in London 
worth knowing." 

" Thank you," ho answered, laughing. " Let me, Mrs. 
Allies, introduce another gentleman worth knowing — Mr. 
(J rah am, of tho London Express." 

"I have hoard of Mr. Graham, but have not had the 
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pleasure of mooting hiin yet. I hope this will not he the 
last time." 

I hastened to express my thanks, and to say that I did 
not go out very much. 

" A mistake, I assuro you. Young men like you should 
see the world while you can enjoy it." 

So she rattled on easily, like a woman of the world. 

Presently the commissioner said, "I have a favour to 
beg of you, Mrs. Allies ; and, knowing you to bo a good- 
natured woman, I anticipate a favourable reply." 

"Thank you; compliment for compliment. Please let 
me know what it is." 

Granvers proceeded to explain the caso of Sarah 
Iirownell and the fruitless expedition of the morning. 

When she heard of this our hostess laughed, and said, 
"Ah, you will get nothing from Mrs. Johnson. So you 
want me to help you. Have you a likeness of tho girl ? " 

"Yes; here is one," he replied, handing the photo- 
graph to her. 

She examined the likeness attentively, and remarked, 
"She is certainly a fine girl. Don't you think you are 
making a mistake to interfere with her? Sho is on the 
highway to fortune." 

The coolness and deliberation of the suggestion aston- 
ished me. Granvers explained her relation to Mrs. 1 Jen- 
son, and that lady's great anxiety to recover her. 

" Well," sho remarked, after a long pause, " I will help 
you, and do my best; there are as lino fish in the sea as 
ever were caught." 

At this moment two young ladies entered the room, 
to whoui we wero introduced. They bciamo immediately 
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chatty and agreeable, if not free in their behaviour towards 
us. They talked Tennyson, Morris, Swinburne, and 
showed themselves acquainted with light modern litera- 
ture. I was quite interested, and almost regretted when 
Ci ran vers rose to leave. 

While I was passing into the hall Mrs. Allies drow 
Granvers aside for a little private talk, leaving mo to the 
tiro of the two young ladies, who struck me now as not 
Wbiug quito young ladies. 

When my friend joined me, and while we wore walking 
out of tho grounds, he said, u Do you know what the old 
l*dy wanted mo for ? She asked if you wore sweet upon 
the girl that we are seeking. She can't understand a man 
Liking an interest in Bueh a case without having ulterior 
motives.'* 

" Of course you disabused her?" 

" Of course, of course. What do you think of her ? " 

" To tell you the truth, I am puzzled on all sides." 

Tie laughed, and asked, as we gut into our cab, " What 
a^e do you suppose she is ? " 

'■About forty-five." 

" She is at least ten years more than that. She has had 
a remarkable career. She is the daughter of a washer- 
woman, and that house is all her own. She was exceed- 
ingly pretty, and very early came under the protection of 
Lord Blythsdalo. So infatuated was he with her that he 
nctually took her to livo near tho seat of tho family, who 
were awfully scandalised. This was nearly forty years 
ago. After his marriage sho passed to one of the loading 
public men of England. Her name is not Allies, but 
Jemima Alley. So sho is, or used to be, vulgarly known 
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ns Sally in our Alley. Ho must have given her a hand- 
some allowance, for she is very rich. But then she was a 
perfect Madame Vestris. So mo few years ago her second 
protector got married to a dowager countess, who was very 
active in the religious world, and pensioned off Mrs. 
Allies. She then bought tho handsome mansion whore she 
now lives." 

" Did the countess know of her existence ? " 

" Bless you, yes ; everybody knew. Ilere sho entertains 
very liberally, and receives some of the principal magnates 
of the land. She has a dinner party to-night, which will 
include some Dames that would astonish you. She lias 
educated herself; and by contact with well-mannered 
people, has got those ways that you havo had a taste of. 
She is really very good-Datured. Old as she is, you would 
hardly credit what I am going to tell you; but I can 
vouch for its truth. Quite recently sho got a young fellow 
in tow — nephew of Lord Crackthorpe — kardl}' twenty-one, 
and made him an allowance. Lord Crackthorpe was badly 
tut up by it. So some of his friends, who had influeuco 
with her, wont to her and represented the facts. Upon 
hearing which she dismissed the young fellow, who was 
promptly sent abroad by Ins uncle." I was astounded. 
" Oli, there are many cases like it ; but certainly hers is 
the most remarkable tiiat has ever como under my know- 
lodge." 

Tho story of tho commissioner, coupled with the morn- 
ing's experience, set mo thinking. 

" Do you know," I presently askod, " much of this class 
1 1 1 peoplo ? " 

"A gooil deal comes to tho knowledge of the police, as 
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you may imagine. The class is recruited from all ranks 
and conditions of life. The divorce court is responsible 
for a good many, of a certain class. Some plunge into 
the life because they liko it. Social restraints diminish 
moro and more ; and some women, veil brought up, liko 
the life. The greatest number come, as you may imagine, 
from the class of shop girls, barmaids, and domestic ser- 
vants \ but all classes pay tribute to it." 

"And what becomes of them ultimately ? " 

"They have various endings. Somo marry and settle 
in the colonies, or lead a quiet life in Loudon. I have 
known two or throe who married well, and have been 
presented at Court. In these cases the}' had led a quiet 
kind of life, and when, they married were introduced 
as ladies from Australia or America — usually, howover, 
from the Continent, where they were the daughters of 
foreign noblemen. But the fact is, that I have known 
some who have run the gauntlet of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and been presented. Some save money and reform, 
settling down quietly and living a respectable, and even 
at times a religious, life. Why should they not? men 
sometimes do so. But the number who escape from 
the life is as a drop in the ocean in comparison with 
thoso who pursue it to the bitter end — the terrible end. 
If you choose to visit certain streets between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night, you would get some faint idea 
of the number and character of those who lead this awful 
life. All, nearly all, drink — they could not pursue thoir 
calling otherwise; and go down steadily, and with ever 
increasing force. The bottom of tho ditch is soon reached. 
They aro old before they aro forty; but they go down, 
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always down, from bad to worso, while others step into 
the broken ranks. I could toll you many a painful tale 
of cases that havo come under my own personal obser- 
vation. 

"One morning, some years ago, very early in the lalo 
spring, I was going homo after a night at work. As I 
passed Hanover Square I saw a woman lying under the 
shelter of the trees there. I stopped to look at her, and as 
I was looking she woke and sat up, her groy hair tumbling 
down upon her shoulders. Poor thing ! she had been drink- 
ing, but was now perfectly sober. She nodded a pleasant 
' Good morning, commissioner. I hope I'm not intruding, 
.this is my dressing-room,' with another laugh. She stood 
up and shook out her poor wretched-looking skirts. 4 1 
had a much finer one once upon a time; a long time ago,' 
she quavered. ' Dear me, how time Hies ! ' I spoke kindly 
to the old woman, whoso tone and manner spoke of an 
experience of better days. I said something to this effect. 
'Yes,' she answered, 'your discernment does you credit, 
commissioner j you must bo a gentleman— excuso me.' 
She laughed again. 'I do not always, I fear, keep good 
society, so my manners sometimes deteriorate a little, just 
a little. You would like to know my name. I'm not 
proud of it; but it may be useful. I am,' she whispered, 
'the Countess of Twickenham.' I started back. 'Yes, 
commissioner, that's my name; but you must keep it a 
secret. Now I must finish my toilet. So, if you please, 
say good morning;' and the poor thing ran ofF. I mado 
inquiries, and found that her story was true. Ever after- 
wards I took a special interest in her, and often had little 
talks with her, trying to induco her to give up the life. 
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Friends, I was sure, would belp her, if slie would only 
reform. 'No, no!' she would say, 'with all its miseries 
I like the life; I have grown to it. One of these days 
I'll reform, and then I'll send for you.' 

" Among 1 her class she was known as the Duchess, and 
was, at times, very haughty and reserved ; but drink, 
drink kept hor down and drove her still lower. The fact 
is that the life is like the fabled maelstrom, very few that 
get into it ever get out of it on this side of the grave. 
The -woman I speak of illustrates the case of thousands. 
One evening, about twelve months since, I was going to a 
ball in company with Lady Lilias (you saw her at Lord 
llopfield's) " 

" Yes, I remember her. I was struck by the beauty 
of her face and its sad expression." 

"Poor girl! she is this woman's daughter; was only 
a baby when tho affair happened that led to the divorco 
proceedings. Of course sho know nothing of them, and 
thought her mother was dead- While I was handing her 
out of tho carriage a poor drunken woman staggered up 
to me and said, 'Lend me a shilling, commissioner. I 

haven't a bed, so help me »' It was my friend of 

Hanover Square. I waved her aside, but not before slie 
had caught sight of the coronet on the panelling of the 
carriage. Sho exclaimed, ' This is Lady Lilias. I'm your 
mother, child; speak to me, my dear! ' The girl looked 
at tho poor drunken creaturo, and saw something in tho 
face of the poor woman that awakened a response in hor 
hefirt, for she made a step towards her. which T eherkeil, 
saying, 'I will see to her; for God's sake, Lady Lilias, 
leave it to mo,' hardly knowing what I said. 4 Wait,' I 
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said to the wman, * I will como to you in a moment,' 
and took my charge insklo. She was trembling with 
excitement, and immediately turned to me and cried, 'Is 
that true, Mr. Granvers?' I put her off, but it was no 
use; she insisted upon knowing, and when she knew, 
would have gone Lack to speak to her; only I represented 
that such a course would create a scene and do no good ; 
RO taking a sovereign — all the had in her purse — she gave 
it to mo for her mother, and made me promise to arrange 
nn interview with her for the next day. Wliilo sho went 
into the cloak-room I returned to speak to the wretched 
woman, whom I found waiting for me, already some- 
what sobered and conscious of what she had done. I 
gave her the sovereign, and added a half-crown on my 
own account, and told her that her daughter would see 
her next day, arranging the timo and place with her. 
The poor woman's face brightened, and Bhe went away 
with a hopeful stop. I need not say that Lady Lilias did 
not dance that night. She was thoroughly upset and soon 
went home, pleading illness, with the intention of seeing 
her mother the next day in the afternoon. By the second 
delivery next morning I got a letter from the Countess, 
enclosing one fur her daughter. That to me asked me to 
deliver the enclosed to Lady Lilias ; and told me that her 
body would be found at a certain spot in the Thames. 
Wliilo I was reading tho letter a policeman reported the 
finding of the body of a woman near the spot indicated 
in her letter. The hand of tho deceased was tightly 
closed over a sovereign. The body was that of tho 
ex-Countess. Of course I had to break tho news to the 
unhappy daughter. The mother's letter, which I read, 
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was touching and penitent. Lady Lilias has never been 
tho same since." 

"I could not help noticing tho expression of sadness 
on her face," I remarked. 

"Yes; sho is a most affectionate and sympathetic 
young lad}'," added Granvers, " and I am truly sorry for 
her. Hundreds of theso poor women every year do away 
with themselves, which is perhaps a better fate than 
befalls the majority of them." 

I was very much interested in and deeply moved by tho 
story ; it brought homo to me vividly the wretchedness and 
misery of the life of this class of women. 

"I3ut," he continued, "I have spoken merely of the 
ordinary routine of tho life. It is lived in unusual and 
strati go ways little suspected. There arc many houses in 
the "West- end where you may meet and have all the 
oxcitement of pursuing maids (or those that pass for such) 
and wives and widows without a suspicion of their belong- 
ing to tho class. These are houses of convonieneo, and aro 
visited by gontlomon and ladies of ill-regulated desires 
and loose habits — ladies, many of them, in society. At 
such places you would not see, unless you had eyes to see, 
anything that was inconsistent with docorum or with the 
behaviour in ordinary drawing-rooms. The outside of 
the cup and platter is clean, whero, howover, the other 
part of the saying holds true. And there is yet another 
class. A clergyman, a friend of mine, who has a parish 
in a certain part of London, was surprised to find his 
congregation to consist chiefly of women — well-dressed, 
well-manuorod women — whoso husbands were supposed to 
be at sea or abroad, and usually absent. lie learnt in 
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tinio that thoso woro tho mistresses of gentlemen of society 
in London, mostly married men." 

"And yet these women go to church ? " 

"Oh, hiesa you, yes ! Many of them go to church and 
look as devout as any of the well-bred men under whose 
protection they are living. And why should they not? 
It has always puzzled me that while religious bodies seek 
the support and co-operation of ' fallen men,' and think 
their offence venial, they should look with pious horror 
upon these poor women, whose chief offence is that they 
have yielded to the blandishments of the stronger sex. 
They do not all at once cast themselves off from religious 
restraints, although, I think, of late years there's not much 
religious restraint anywhere." 

"I fear you aro right in both points. Tho sin is not 
greater in one case than the other. It is only wo men 
who have stamped it with such an utterly hopeless 
character in the one case, while we have regarded it as 
venial in tho other. These women drift into the lower 
stratum, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, very generally. Some of them marry — and not 
infrequently marry tho men who keep them ; others meet 
with young men who full in love wilh them, and, failing 
otherwise, end by marrying them. 

"I have amused myself," ho said, " by trying to apply 
Buckle's method for the purposo of drawing an in- 
ference to the unknown quantity of immorality existing in 
London." 

" How? What do you moan ? " I asked. 
" There is a certain amount of known immorality. Tho 
number of women of this class ivi London is variously 
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estimated at eighty or a hundred thousand. Here is tiio 
known; does it lend us any aid by which the unknown 
may be inferred? Tlio comparative scienco of criminal 
statistics may help us to a startling conclusion. Out 
of one hundred and twenty murders, or thereabouts, com- 
mitted in a limited time, how many perpetrators are dis- 
covered? Not more than ninety persons are put upon 
their trial. Of these a considerable number are not con- 
victed. The convictions are about two-thirds — that is, 
nearly one-half the perpetrators of a crime that is evident 
and visible, and is regarded with peculiar abhorrence, 
escape detection. And this in a class of cases which arouses 
the detective instincts of society. Take tho case of theft. 
The proportion of convictions is much loss still. By 
proceeding in this way, may wo not get more than an 
inkling of the unknown figures wo are in search of? 
Considering tho nature of the vice, the secrecy and caution 
with which it is pursued, may we not be within the mark 
when we say that the known is to the unknown as one to 
three, or, at least, one-half — an amazing conclusion, which, 
let us hope, is quite fabulous. But it is certain that 
immorality in London has assumed vast proportions, for 
both sexes must be included in tho estimate." 

The inspector's suggestion was indeed appalling. lie 
continued, "I regret to say that, Buckle or no Buckle, I 
believe there is a very large amount of immorality in 
London. You see, the life of excitement which most people 
who can afford it live is responsible for it. Too often 
those checks and counterpoises, which were intonded to 
be restraining, are absent. A sense of honour, religion, 
love of children, employment, temperament, these are the 
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restraining influences which cheek the growth and advanco 
of those evil tendencies which the social round develops in 
alt classes. And you may judge for yourself the number 
who are likely to be restrained by these motives. In one 
class of society at least there is a special element of danger 
— the number of rich, or comparatively rich, unmarried 
men ; although the chief mischief is not confined to the 
unmarried class. It is part of the excitement of their lifo 
to be in pursuit of some woman. And one unpleasant 
faot is of groat significance — the unwillingness of mou 
who have been dishonoured to sue for divorce. This is, 
in the cases I am contemplating, duo to the pressure of 
social opinion. A man who takes such a step (unless in 
very exceptional cases) is regarded with dislike ; and 
social ostracism may follow — has actually followed, in 
well-known cases. So many a man winks at things 
rather than face the ostracism of society by prompt and 
honourable action. Thus the danger which King Arthur 
feared is found in the society of to-day. 

' I hold the man the worst of public foes 
Who, cither for his own or children's sake, 
To save his blood from .scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house. 

■ • * • 

She, like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precaution, used among the crowd, 
, . Saps 

Thfi fealty of our friends. 

And poisons half the young.' 

A.nd thv? tho children of the nation are corrupted, and 
she nation is poisoned in its cradle. 

V 
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M Hero we are at the yard. Come in and have a glass 
of wine to wash nil this talk out of your mouth." 

"No, thank you ; I never take wine. I'll go on to the 
office." 

"Perhaps you aro right. I could hardly get through 
my work without an occasional glass. I think our friend 
will help us, and expect soon to hear from her ; in which 
caso yoa will see me at your rooms some morning." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FOUND AND LOST. 

I was not surprised, ahout a fortnight later, to get a noto 
from Granvers, saying he had news for me of importance, 
and asking mo to call at his office, as he was exception- 
ally busy. On entering his office he welcomed me with a 
smile, and handed me a note, saying, "Koad that." It 
was from Mrs. Allies, and was written in a firm, womanly 
stylo. I read aloud : 

"My deae Mb, Giianveiis, — For I am not writing to 
you professionally, hut as a friend." — (" She's a cunning 
beggar, but extremely good-naturod," commented Gran- 
vers.) — "I havo taken a good deal of trouble to obligo 
you, my dear, and hope you are properly grateful, but 
you see I never could resist the fascinations of your 
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wicked sex (much more wicked than ours, my dear Gran- 
vers). Well, to come to business, which, in the ease of so 
handsome a man as yourself, is pleasure, I assure you " — 
(''She'll never change while she lives.") — "I have found 
tiio girl, and have seen her. She is really handsome, 
much handsomer than the photograph, a case which ia not 
usual. Of course she is bettor dressed, and carries her- 
self with better style. She can be considerably improved 
in both respects. After seeing her I would seriously adviso 
you not to spoil the girl's prospects in life. In other hands 
she might be immensely advanced. But there, I must 
keep my promise, and assist you and your friend ; but I 
can't entrust the secret to paper — somebody in these 
radical days might open tho letter — and shall be at home 
to-morrow — at homo to you, my dear, at half-past two 
o'clock — when I will unburthen myself to you, father 
confessor.- — Au rcvoir. 

" P.S. — Don't bring your friend on this occasion. On 
any other I shall bo happy to see him." 

I could not help smiling as I handed the note to 
Granvcrs. 

" She's an awful woman, and at her age ! Of course I'll 
go, and take a policeman with me, leaving him in the 
cab, and you may expect to see me back hero, or at your 
office, at five o'clock." 

At that hour I met him again, and found that ho had 
got full particulars of Sarah and hor whereabouts. 

"The woman — Mrs. Allies, I mean — is most anxious 
that we should leave tho girl alone. You seo she relies 
partly upou tlio pretty faces around hor to keep up hot 
connection, which is of considerable social distinction ; and 
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sho has, I can seo, an eyo to her for her own circle. I 
thanked her, and told her the thing was impossible; that 
the lady we were acting for was a kind of mother to the 
girl. So she gavo in, and I have her address. But how 
to proceed is the next question." 

I suggested that we should now take counsel with Mrs. 
Benson. To this he assented, and agreed to call at her 
house in the morning, I arranging with that lady, as I 
went homo, to receive us at eleven o'clock next day. Mrs. 
Benson at onco resolved to go with us, and was to remain 
in the cab until a convenient opportunity. She was con- 
fident that if she could only get hold of Sarah sho would 
be able to persuade her. Granvers was doubtful, but I 
was sanguine. 

At 2.30 our cab drow up before the house, and Granvers 
and I got out, leaving Mrs. Benson in a state of great 
anxiety and trepidation. After some conversation with 
the principal of the house upon ordinary topics, I asked if I 
might see Miss Brownell (so it had been arranged between 
us). To this request a ready assent was given, and Sarali 
was summoned. A young lady, stylishly dressed, entered 
the room, easily, with a smile on her face, which faded 
away on her seeing me. It was Sarah Brownell. Sho 
turned as if to retreat, but was stayed by my voice — 

"Sarah, don't you remember me? I have como to seo 
you, my dear." 

She hesitated a moment, and returned and came over to 
rae, putting her hand tremblingly into mine, without a 
word, her face pale and her eyes cast down. The dame 
looked surprised, but only said, 

" I did not know that you know her." 
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"Oh, yes," I replied, ** Sarali and I are very old friends. 
I knew her when she was a little girl, and first saw her 
when she had her arm round a little brother. Do you 
remember, Sarah?" 

I thought it well to recall her old life to her memory. 
She did not reply, except by bursting into tears, a pro- 
ceeding which increased the surprise of our hostess, who 
did not, however, further interfere. She was Sarah 
Brownell, sure enough, but a very different Sarah 
Browne! 1 from tho one of twelve months ago. I drew 
her aside, and begau to talk to her in a low tone, but 
with gradually diminishing hope of success. At tho hint 
agreed upon between Granvers and myself, he got up, 
and, saying something about speaking to tho cabman, 
withdrew, followed by Mrs. Pittteld, who did not roturu 
During her absence Granvers returned, bringing with 
hi in Mrs. Benson, who hastily entered the room in which 
Sarah and I were standing. A glance, an exclamation, 
and Sarah would have fled, but that her old mistress held 
her firmly, putting her arm round her. I thought it well 
to leave them alone while Granvors and I kept guard in 
the hall. We hoard the girl sobbing, and Mrs. Benson's 
quiet voice between the sobs. When Mrs. Bitfield reap- 
peared wo thought it best to deal with her frankly, and 
tell her our object. Slio was ovidently annoyed, but did 
nut attempt to interrupt Mrs. Benson, although she kept 
watch at tho door of the room. A long time passed, and 
hope died within me. Our hope was, that in the first 
revival of old memories and former influence, Sarah would 
yield, and consent to come with Mrs. Benson. Wo feared 
that delay meant defeat, and so it proved, for in about 
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half an hour — half an hour of impatience on the part of 
Mrs. Bitfield, who did not attempt to conceal her chagrin 
— Mrs. Benson emerged from the room alone. Sarah 
would not return. The former made a motherly appeal 
to tho woman under whose cave the girl was living, but 
all in vain. Wo departed without Sarah I3rownell, and 
know that the defeat was final. Mrs. Benson was silent 
and sad, saying little on our way back, a silence which 
Granvers and myself respected and imitated. We learnt 
that the unfortunate girl had, like so many of her class, 
begun to drink — that the ltfo had a fascination for her, 
and that thero was no hope. 

But more was behind. Mrs. Benson had learned from 
Sarah that the author of her trouble was tho Ttev. Wilfrid 
Dunstan, and that the process of corruption had been 
going on for some time. She was inexpressibly .shocked, 
and resolved, with righteous indignation, to expose the 
depraved priest. Wo advised caution, but she was re- 
solved, and took a course that was successful. Arming 
herself with all the evidence that she could obtain from 
Granvers and others, she called without loss of time upon 
the Bishop of London and laid the whole case before 
him. His Lordship acted with groat promptitude, and 
tho result of his action was immediately apparent. The 
Kcv. Wilfrid Dunstan had been aunounced to deliver a 
course of four sermons in ono of the leading churches. 
Suddenly this engagement was cancelled, and the public 
was informed that the course had been taken in conse- 
quence of the sudden indisposition of the celebrated 
preacher. I never know who was responsible for the 
paragraph which appeared in one of the morning papers, 
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and suspect that it was " fakod." The explanation did 
not, however, satisfy the gossips, who were curious to 
know "what had happened." Itumours began to arise 
that Mr. Dunstan had been suspended, that something 
was wrong, that a terrible scandal was about to become 
public, which would throw light upon the secret life of 
one of our most eloquent preachers. The respectable 
daily papers, I noed not say, were silent, and gave no 
currency to those rumours of idle gossip. But one of the 
numerous society papers was bolder, if less discreet, and 
in this sheet appeared the following paragraph- — whence 
derivod I know not : 

" The facts connected with the unaccountable disappear- 
ance of a young lady some twelve months ago have recently 
come to light, and they make it clear that a well-known 
popular preacher (whoso name was recently before tho 
public as an expectant bishop of tho advanced school) was 
concerned in it. Hence the mysterious cancellation of his 
preaching engagements. It is understood that the Bishop 
of London is engaged iu a rigorous investigation of these 
unpleasant charges." 

The writer who could write so much evidently knew 
more, and was prepared to support his cause before a j ury . 

The paragraph was like a bombshell, not only among 
the liov. Wilfrid Duns tan's friends, but among the 
general public, for his name was widely known. The 
next day it was generally known that Dunstan had disap- 
peared. It was stated that he had gone to Paris, the 
Continent ; subsequently that he was seen in a gambling 
hell, then that he had been interviewed by one of his 
former hearers and admirers, and finally that 
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committed suicide. Ami the Rev. Wilfrid Dun6tan ceased 
to be the talk of the clubs and gossips, and lived only to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

COMING EVENTS CAST T11EIU SHADOWS BEFORE. 



Twelve years have seen many changes, important changos. 
Homo Utile for Ireland, followed by internal conflict, had 
hastened the disintegration of the Empire ; the disruption 
of the Church of England followed its disestablishment: 
reforms coming too late, and in the wrong way. The 
change of climate, which began on the cutting of the 
Panama Canal, had not yet reached finality. Other changes, 
less startling, but more important, had followed or pre- 
ceded. The rich got ever richer and richer, the poor 
became ever poorer and poorer. For human nature, that 
permanent factor in all human affairs, ran its courso — a 
course that might have been for good, but was too often 
for evil. Iudolonce, vice, self-interest, which no legislation 
can correct, still held sway. Eor human nature is alter- 
nately swayed by higher motives, by lower impulses. 
When thoBe prevail a nation advances, when these it 
deteriorates. These lessons are symbolised and enforced 
by the sanctions of religion, whose strength was a 
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diminishing factor, whose very existence was threatened. 
So misery grew apace, and the cry of the wretched was 
heard, like the cry of old that wont up to heaven and 
pleaded for vengeance. 

Mrs. Benson had grown old. Her white hair marked 
the decline of life. Sybil was married to Fred Burton, 
who had settled down, having sown his clerical wild oats, 
to solid and quiet work in a country parish. I heard from 
hiui occasionally. Once I saw a report of a public meeting 
where lie was on the same platform with a Nonconformist 
minister. In reply to my note ho said, " My ecclesiastical 
wild oats are all sown. I feel that goodness is goodness 
wherever found, and after all the Nonconformists love the 
Bible and are English." 

Margaret, now in the prime of womanhood, was with 
her mother, soothing and blessing her closing days; she 
would never leave her, she said. The good Mary was a 
true companion and sister in the diminished household. 
Gran vers was Chief Commissioner of Police, and will tell us 
something of importance respecting himself. Lord Hop- 
field was still an active but less sanguine politician and 
statesman. My position, too, had changed. I was now 
editor of the London Express, and had frequent visits 
from statesmen and other public men, as well as public 
men expectant. On a recent occasion Lord Hop ti eld was 
with me, and we were discussing the signs of the times, 
lie was despondent of the future. 

"I began my public life with the idea that I could 
correct existing ovils with but slight changes. Every year 
has .shown mo that these are deeply rootod, and are of 
the grain of the stub". Kelorms, therefore, must be radical 
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and extensive. But so many vested interests meet one 
at every turn that real reform becomes almost impossible. 
One can change the form of things, but not the reality. 

'* The liquor traffic, for example, which is responsible 
for the loss of two hundred millions a year, lies at the 
root of extensive and needed reform. But it is deeply 
rooted in tho habits of the people, and its vested interests 
run throughout society. Large numbers of people have a 
direct, and a still vaster number an indirect interest in its 
maintenance. T*o touch tho question is to court defeat, 
and so we must stand by and see the strength and virtue 
of tho people corrupted and decaying. 

"The poverty of the people permits only a smattering of 
education to bo given to their children. The little know- 
ledge combined with tho lack of better opportunities makes 
them acquainted with wild, plausible economic and social 
theories, and so an impulse gathers strength in tho body 
politic from year to year whoso true direction is disorder 
and revolution, which will not, I fear, bo bloodless. Ah ! 
the times are indeed out of joint." 

During the afternoon I mot Granvers, looking bright and 
handsome, walking the streets with firm, commanding step. 

"The very man! Old friend, congratulate mo; I'm 
engaged." 

"Allow mo to congratulate you, Granvers. You aro 
engaged? — engaged to do what?" 
" Engaged to bo married, sir." 

"I very sincerely congratulate you; and I congratulato 
the lady also. Who is sho ? Do I know her ? w 

"Yes, Graham, you do, slightly; and I trust you and 
sho will know each other well, and become fast friends. 
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You remember tho story of the poor woman I saw in 
Hanover Square more than twelve years ago, who, poor 
thing-, drowned herself? " 

"Perfectly. I have often been touched by the recollec- 
tion of it, and have recalled it whenever I have met the 
poor daughter, whose melancholy used to have a fascina- 
tion for me, but of late years it has disappeared." 

" That is tho lady— Lady Lilias. ' 

" I offer you my warmest congratulations, old friond ; 
mny you be happy, as I am sure you will." 

14 Yes, I am suro I shall, please God. It grow out of 
that sad event to which you have referred. We had a 
secret between us, and she liked to talk to mo of her 
mother, and so we were thrown a good deal into each 
other's society, and you know the rest — 1 can't tell love 
stories. The Earl, as I expected, refused his consent; did 
not like his blood to be contaminated by mixing- with that 
of a uiero English gentleman; told Lilias that ho would 
regard her marriage, if sho persisted, as a misalliance. I 
won't swear at him, for he's her father; but fancy ! in 
this age, opinions like these. Lilias was as firm as a 
rock, although as gentle as au evening zephyr— excuse 
my dropping into poetry, my dear boy. Her strength and 
tenderness combined brought the old gentleman round, 
und so he gave a tardy consent. 13ut the marriage will not 
be for some time. God knows whether it will ever be," lie 
added, seriously. " Things are looking very blue. For 
years the people havo been told that the law is only the 
will of a selfish minority ; that all property is theft; that 
the rich are their natural enemies; that there's no God, and 
therefore they must right themselves; and, urged by 
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terrible Bufferings, intensified by the increasing severity of 
the climate, they are ripe for revolution, and if only a 
leader were forthcoming we would have it. And the police 
and the soldiery, let me whisper in your ear, cannot he 
relied upon. Discontent is rampant and perennial ; 
Socialism is everywhere in the ascendant, and the public- 
house stands open to inflame the passions of the people, 
as well as to rob them of their hard-earned wages. I can 
tell you that the outlook is very black. The one desi- 
deratum is a competent leader, and I am not sure that 
he is not forthcoming. A new man has suddenly appeared 
in the East-end, speaking at their meetings, who may turn 
out to bo a leader. I can't find out anything about him ; 
he is entirely unknown to me; but he's quite an orator, 
and is wonderfully popular. It's true, he looks a little 
dissipated, but his appearance may be due to hardship, 
or some other cause. If we can only prove hiui a rascal 
it's all right. Would you like to hear him ? " 

" Very much, if I can get an opportunity." 

"Well, he speaks to-morrow at a mass meeting, and I 
am making special arrangements to preserve order. If you 
don't mind being seen with a policeman I shall be glad 
of your company." 

I accepted Granvers' invitation. Just as wo were 
parting he exclaimed, 

"Tiy the way, you recollect tho poor gill Mrs. Benson 
was interested in. Well, I saw her somo little time since. 
iSho's badly changed — going down steadily ; drink, I fear* 
She'll end, poor thing, in the river — 'One more unfor- 
tunate ! ' " 
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CTTAPTER XXVIII. 

A SOCIALIST LECTURER. 

In* good time on the following evening I mot my friend, 

and wo went together to the place of meeting, a largo 

building capable of holding three or four thousand people. 

This was full when we arrived, and round the doors and 
in the streets was a large number of the class that always 

hangs on the outskirts of public meetings. The audience 
inside made room for the commissioner of police and his 
friend. They were of the poorer class, hut were thought- 
ful and intelligent loolcing. Many women were among 
the audience. 

"This man," said Granvers, "is a dangerous fellow. 
The opinions he advocates have been urged by him and 
others for years ; the people aro saturated with them ; if 
only they could iind a leader we should have trouble." 

At the appointed hour the chairman, a clergyman, 
whose name I had often heard but whom I had never 
seen, followed by the lecturer, or speaker, and his friends, 
came upon the i>latform to a round of applause. I looted 
eagerly at the speaker of the evening, whom I had 
immediately singled out from Granvers' description of 
him. lie was a tall, thickly-built man. His features 
dark; his hair, beard, and moustache iron grey. After 
his introduction by the chairman, he rose easily, and at 
once began his speech. He had, he said, devoted his life 
to the study of social and economic questions; and after 
much hesitation and with great reluctance had resolved 
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to break through tho habits of a lifetime, and place his 
knowledge and abilities, however humble, at the service 
of his countrymen in their struggle with the wealth and 
power of those who called themselves tho upper elnsscs. 
This sentiment awakened uproarious applause from his 
audience. lie proposed to deliver a calm and unim- 
pussioued speech, for ho addressed himself to thoughtful 
men. Tho time for action would come by-and-by, when, 
he hoped, none of the vast audience which he saw before 
him would shrink from shouldering a musket, if need 
be. lie would begin with a fundamental principle of 
all true reform — tho equality of man. After the applauso 
which greeted this declaration had subsided, the speaker 
said : 

"All men are equal"— (" Hear, hear")— "this is a 
fundamental fact, and lies at the root of all true reform. 
Whether the legend of Adam is true or not, the fact is, 
that men are all of one blood, and are therefore equal." 

" What, not the nigger, guv'ner?" 

This sally produced a laugh. 

41 Well, if all men aro equal, how is it that some rido 
in carriages, while the many walk; that some live sump- 
tuously, while the majority havo only tho bare necessaries 
of life?" 

"Wo haven't got them," said several voices. 

"Some even starve; whilo others, the few I speak of, 
live wastefully and viciously. TTow, I ask, does this 
state of things como about? liy barefaced robbery. 
What these poople call their property is the spoil which 
they have taken from tho poor oppressed labourer." 

" So it is ; you're right, old man ; go on." 
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"I'll prove this to demonstration, if you will givo me 
your earnest attention." The majority were listening 
intently, and were ready to correct the speaker if he failed 
or halted in his argument. "The working men of this 
country, aided by their wives and children " — (" Shame") 
— "produce, that is, create, some £1,250,000,000 worth of 
commodities every year. That is all that is produced ; not 
one farthing's worth of this is produced by those who 
live luxuriously and drive in carriages. How then do 
they obtain the luxury which they spend upon their vices? 
By robbing the labourer of his hardly earned gains. 
There is no other explanation possible. Listen to me." 
The audience listened breathlessly. "If those who pro- 
duce all the wealth of England should cease to labour for 
ten or fiftcon years there would not bo a blessed stick left 
in the country; all would be sold or pawned to other 
nations, to enable us to purchase food and clothing. Even 
the houses in which we live would no longer belong to 
us." 

"They don't now, governor." 

"Well, this is pretty conclusive evidence that tho 
privileged classes are not producing any of the luxuries 
which they enjoy, and if they do not, then they get them 
from you, and you don't know it ; it is so cunningly 
done." 

" Oh, wo know it ! we've known it a many years." 

" I'll explain to you how it is done. Theso robbers 
have seized all tho instruments of production. With the 
aid of God and heaven and hell, which thoy have in- 
vented, they have cajoled and compelled you to givo them 
possession of the land, and all tho other instruments 
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needed to produce tbis £1,250,000,000. Then they allow 
you to use thorn, under terrible penal sanctions, of which 
the gallows is not the worst, and exact from you tho 
greater proportion of your earnings; your earnings re- 
member, not theirs. Under the names of rent, interest, 
profit, they take two-thirds of all that is produced, and 
leave you, the workers, the remaining one-third. Society, 
as at present ( 'instituted, is an ingenious device by which 
these cowardly robbers (who haven't the pluck of the old 
highwayman) rob you, their dupes, of your own earnings. 
This is strictly true. For a great writer, whoso work is 
a text-book on thn subject of which I am speaking, has 
said that ' the produce of labour is the natural recom- 
pense or wages of labour.' That sentence deserves to be 
printed in gold, and placed in every working man's homo: 
' the produce of labour is the natural recompense of labour.' 
If a man goes out fishing, and fishes all night, and comes 
back to the shore in the morning with his boat full of 
fish, to whom do they belong ? " 
" They're his'n, of course." 

*' Yes ; they are his own, being the recompense of his 
labour ; and if some idler, well dressed and comfortable 
looking, who had been asleep all night in his foather bed, 
while the poor man had been tossing on the dangerous 
sea, should come by and claim two-thirds or ono-half of 
the fish as belonging to him, the fisherman would be 
justified in knocking down tho respectably-dressed thief." 
— (Exclamations of " Hear, hoar," followed by choers, 
showed that tho argument had gone home.) — " Hut this 
is how tho great army of workers have been, and stiil 
are, treated. By various devices tho well-dressed thief, 
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who never risks his precious neck, takes away two-thirds 
of your earnings, and thus, without labour, possesses 
himself of that wealth which he uses so badly, flaunting 
his superiority in the face of his victims and dupes." — 
(There were general murmurs of approval, and cries of 
"That's true, that's true.") — " Yes, and in order that you 
might not find out and detect the fraud, you have been 
kept in ignorance. For centuries the working classes 
were kept without instruction, or if they had any, it was 
Bummed up in the words that they were to order themselves 
lowly and reverently to all their betters; which meant 
touching the hat to the parson and the squire ; and to 
do their duty in that state of life where they found them- 
selves, and never to think of rising out of it. But when 
you insisted upon your children receiving some education, 
and thus learning to read, your oppressors got alarmed, 
lest you should read for yourself, and find out how 
shamefully you had been treated. So what did they do 
next? Got hold of the newspapers, and took care that 
they should be written in their interests. So they took 
away the key of knowledge. But the game is over. 
The people are waking up, and they will presently claim 
their own. Why, do you know, if you only had your 
own, that which you earn by the sweat of your brow, 
every man, woman, and child would get from £30 to £-*0 
a year etich V Just think of that." 

" Why, I've twelve of 'em ; how much be my share ? 

" Nearly £600 a year, my man." 

"Bless us," exclaimed the man, in astonishment. 

This revelation, for such it was, caused a littlo inter- 
ruption in the speaker's harangue, which gavo the audi- 

o 
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ence opportunity to blow off the steam and relieve their 
excitement in conversation ; and the speaker time to take 
breath and prepare for the second part of his address. 
This was inaugurated by an invitation from a shrewd man 
in the body of the hall to tell us how we are to do it : 
"How are we to get hold of things?" The question 
was pertinent, and caused instant silence. The speaker 
continued : 

"I'll tell you both how to get hold and how to keep 
hold when you've got them." 

"Ay, ay ; Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast's a better." 

"There are two ways of getting back all that is your 
own. One, which I do not recommend, is, to return 
Members of Parliament from your own class, pledged to 
change the laws, so as to force these robbers to disgorge 
their illgotten wealth. That will take a long time : some 
people have calculated quite two hundred years. And 
during all those years you will be poor, your children will 
be poor, and your grandchildren will be poor ; and then 
there's always a chance that you will fail." 

" That be no good for we ; tell us the other way." 

" The other is the good old English way of using your 
fisticuffs and taking it!" This sentiment pleased the 
audience immensely. 

u And you being the many, can if you will." 

"We will, we will ; we've beon poor loug onough ! " 

"Ay," said a former querist, " but how are we to keep 
it when we've got it? " 

" I'll tell you. The whole nation will own everything— 
the land, capital, machinery, everything ; and will give the 
use of it to ull who are willing to work. Whatever is pro- 
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duced (this £1,250,000,000) will be equally divided among 
the workers."' 

"But suppose I work eight hours, and another man, 
equally strong, works only four. Will he get as much as 
me?" 

"No; the man who does the best and the most work 
will be entitled to get a larger share of that which is pro- 
duced; for the produce of labour is the natural recom- 
pense of labour. A man who works, say, only forty hours 
a week" — (" And plenty too ") — " Yes, and plenty too, as 
my friend says — will be credited on the books of the State 
with his forty hours ; the man who works only twenty will 
bo credited with twenty, and will be able to buy all he 
requires by giving the time he has worked in exchange 
for what he gets. In this way the industrious man may 
put by a part of his time (that which he does not spend) 
for a rainy day or for a holiday. Timo will be money, 
and no other money will be needed. With it he can buy 
food, clothes, beer, recreation, and no middleman can put 
it away in a bank, or lend it out at interest, growing rich 
at the expense of other people's labour. The country will 
thus bo freed from the curse of pauperism, and the equal 
curse of luxurious idleness. All will be prosperous, con- 
tented, and happy, and the fabled millennium will hav 
come." 

The speaker resumed his seat amid thunderous applause, 
and loud approvals of his speech. On the whole the meet- 
ing had been very orderly, considering the class of people 
composing it and the character of the address. There hud 
been some few expressions of dissent, particularly when the 
speaker advocated the confiscation of landed property. On 
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these occasions the chairman had promptly intervened and 
said, "Please don't interrupt the speaker. If any man 
dissents from his opinion he shall have an opportunity of 
saying so." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

a reply: the produce of labour is the natural 
recompense or wages of labour. 

When the applause had somewhat subsided, the reverend 
chairman arose and said : " Someone in the body of the 
meeting dissented from the speaker's proposal to confiscate 
the land, as the phrase is, and other instruments of pro- 
duction. He now has an opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on this subject. But before calling upon him 
permit me to make one remark in support of the speaker's 
proposal. It is this— There's an old book which says, 
' The earth is the Lord's. 5 It does not, therefore, belong 
to the landlord, who has stolen it, and must be made to 
disgorge his prey." 

No one moved when the chairman resumed his seat. 
There were loud cries of " Now's your time," " Come on," 
"Spit it out, old man," and other equally playful demon- 
strations, at the objector's expense. Still nobody moved. 

Presently a costermonger whom I knew stood up, and 
addressing the lecturer said, tf I say, mister, you told us 
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the State would take everything — from the rich ; but not 
from the likes of us. I have a donkey and a cart, which I 
bought with my own money ; what I want to know is, will 
they take my donkey?" Haviug delivered this facer, tho 
speaker sat down. But the lecturer declined to be drawn 
by a matter of detail, and retained his seat. The coster- 
monger was not to be put off in this way, and was soon 
upon his feet again. "I want to know," he reiterated, 
" will they take my donkey, mister? " After this appeal 
Mr. Reynolds felt constrained to give some kind of reply, 
as the audience evidently expected one. It was short and 
to the point. "Why, of course, if the people own every- 
thing, they will own your donkey too ; it will be taken for 
the good of the people, of whom you are one." The 
audience applauded. But the costermonger was not to be 
beaten ; he stood up immediately and blurted out, " Then 
I'm not on, mister ; I paid for Ned with my own money, 
and I'm blest if anyone takes him from me." Loud 
laughter greeted this hostile declaration, iu the midst of 
which tho querist resumed his seat. This little by-play 
amused the audience ; still no reply to the lecturer was 
forthcoming. 

Urged by a sudden and almost irresistible impulse, I 
started to my feet, and all eyes were at once directed to 
me, and cries arose of, "Here he is at last," "Keep up 
your spirits, my boy," amid which I made my way to tho 
platform. " He's a newspaper man," " Chuck him out," 
arose from some. "No, no, let him speak," said others. 
I bowed to the chairman, and, facing the vast audience, 
began my reply. There was a conscious hush, and every 
wurd was heard. 
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"I have listened, aa I am sure all of this great meet- 
ing have done, with deep attention and interest to the 
eloquent speech of the gentleman who has addressed 
us." ("Soft soap," interjected someone.) "And in 
attempting to point out its fallacies I must ask your 
indulgence, as I have no opportunity to prepare my 
speech. With one preliminary remark I will begin my 
task. I am deeply interested in the question of elevating 
the masses, and improving their position. The paper 
which I have the honour to direct, the London Express" 
— (" Three cheers for the London Express," cried one; and 
three cheers were given.) "Thank you, on behalf of 
the proprietors of that journal. The London Express 
has advocated for years the cause of the people ; and I 
should bitterly regret to see the advantages that we have 
slowly gained thrown away by a false move on the part of 
the people themselves ; and it is the conviction that such a 
step will be taken if you follow the advice given by the 
eloquent speaker that induces me to stand here." ("Un- 
accustomed as I am to public speaking," cried the ever- 
present wag, whose sally was followed by good-humoured 
laughter.) 

Encouraged by the temper of the meeting, I continued : 
"Let us take the speaker's several points, so far as I 
remember them, one by one. First, he said that we are 
all equal." (" So we are.") " Yes, so we are, in this sense 
— that all have equal rights. In other respects we are 
not equal. These two men standing before me " (point- 
ing to a man over six feet standing by the side of a small 
man about five, in view of the audience) " are not equal, 
in size or strength." (This personal allusion tickled the 
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humour of my listeners, and their good temper gave me 
confidence.) "Confidently, then, I contend that men are 
not equal in the sense intended by the speaker." (I felt 
that I was carrying the sense of the meeting with me.) 
"They are not equal in size and strength ; in intelligence 
and skill ; in moral qualities and force of character. "We 
all know this. Nature or God has conferred higher quali- 
ties on one man than on another." ("Why has He? 
it isn't fair." "Order, order," responded the chairman.) 
"I cannot — no person can — answer that question. It is a 
fact that it is so; and these differences are responsible for 
many of the differences in life complained of. I remem- 
ber a story in an old book, of two boys, to each of whom 
the father had given a fruit-tree equal in quality. One lad 
dug about the roots of his tree, manured it, pruned it at 
the right season, and sufficiently. The other lad neglected 
his tree, liked idling and play better than work, with this 
result, that while the first tree was loaded with fruit, 
his was barren. Of course he blamed the tree, his father, 
his brother, anybody but himself, and wanted to share the 
fruits of his brother's labour. In this case the natural 
and just recompense of labour was the fruit of the tree." 
("But it's the idle class," interjected Mr. Reynolds, " which 
gets the fruit at present.") ("Hear, hear," and I had 
the sense of the audience against me.) "There iB no idle 
class," I replied. There was loud laughter and inter- 
ruption at this sentiment. "No," I repeated, "there 
]b no idle class ; and I am Bure you will, like honest 
Englishmen, admit this in a moment. There are idle 
men and women, plenty of them, in all classes." ("Special 
pleading;" "Good Old Bailey lawyer;" "What's your 
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fee, old man ? " " Be quiet, Bill, or he'll pat you in 
the paper ; " and sundry other interjeetiuns.) "Yes, the 
idle are not confined to any one class ; they are found 
in all. There are idle noblemen; there are idle working 
men ; men who prefer to idle about, with pipes in their 
mouths, while the poor wife does the work. I appeal to 
you if this is not true." ("Yes, yes, it's as true as 
gospel," said the shrill voice of a woman, which raised 
the good-natured Laughter of the meeting.) "Ihere are 
men in all classes who work, but all do not work in the 
same way. Some work with their hands, some with their 
brains. Some produce, some protect, some heal; and all 
do work necessary for the State — that is, for tho rest of the 
community. One man, it is said, can produce sufficient to 
maintain ten people ; but the other nine are not idle. They 
are usefully employed, and are honestly entitled to a share 
of that which the first man produces. Lot me tako the 
speaker's own illustration. A man catches a lot of fish, 
They are the produce oE his labour, we are told, and 
are therefore the natural recompense, or wages, of his 
labour. That is true. Let us see how the matter will 
pan out. First, then, the successful fisherman has to give 
some of his fish for the hire of the boat, or for the interest 
of the money spent in building it ; then some more to tho 
man who lends his horse and cart to carry them to market ; 
some to the lad who drives tho horso. A dispute arises 
about tho fish sold, so a policeman is needed, and some of 
the fish must go to him ; a magistrate must decide ; in 
order that his case may be carefully stated, a lawyer is 
employed ; all these must take some portion of the fish. 
Uut the fisherman may be driven away by France or 
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Germany from the waters frequented by the fish, so a 
navy is needed to protect Iris fishing rights. And all 
these must be paid out of the fish caught by the fisher- 
man. Instead of these several payments — for these and 
other purposes, as the doctor who attends us in Bickness, 
the newspaper that brings us the news — being made in this 
primitive way, society, at infinite cost and pains, and after 
many attempts, has built up a system through which they 
aro all made in an indirect way, gold and silver in the form 
of money being the measure of values. Those who are 
wrongly called the idle classes may be non-producers ; but 
they are necessary, and rightly demand a share of that 
which is produced. The division of labour is an economical 
arrangement. 

" Very often those who discharge important functions in 
the community get no remuneration for their services. 
They live on their 'means.' " (" Which they have stolen 
from the people," interjected Mr. Keynold.s. This Henti- 
nient was received with applause.) " That is not a fair 
statement of tho case. The landed gentry (I am not 
advocating the maintenance of a landed gentry) live on 
their means, which they have, usually, inherited from their 
fathers, and I am only asking for them that fair treatment 
from the hands of Englishmen which has for centuries been 
their characteristic: that the sins of the fathers, or of 
the system, should not be visited upon an innocent people. 
Laud and capital are in the hands of the comparatively 
few. The rent and interest which vhey derive from these 
sources, enables them to live without becoming producers. 
All men ought to work; and, as I have shown, most men 
do work j and while these work, the community pays them 
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nothing for their labour. They live upon their ' means ' ; 
that is, upon what they have earned and put by, or upon 
what they have inherited from their fathers." ("And 
they stole it from others.") " Excuse me, that is not true. 
Centuries ago, the soil of England became the spoil of the 
Conqueror; and was given by him, under the sanction of 
the sword, to his followers. It has long since passed, 
most of it, by legitimate purchase, into the hands of others 
who gave in exchange for it their hard-earned money, and 
took possession with the sanction of the State. That is, 
A., a retired tradesman, who had saved two or three thou- 
sand pounds, the 'natural recompense or wages of his 
labour,' gave his earnings to B., and received in exchange, 
with the sanction of the community, the land which he 
calls his estate. Can the community honestly deny his 
right to the full value of the estate? To confiscate it 
would be an act of spoliation and robbery. No ; if you 
want liia land, either buy it at the market price, or give 
him back his money, and increase it by the difference 
between the interest it would have gained during all the 
years that he was not using it, and what the estate has 
produced. You would, I believe, find it cheaper to take it 
at its market value. Rent and interest, therefore, are in 
part the produce of past labour, whose results have been 
saved up and handed on to the descendants of those who 
accumulated them. For time does not vitiate the con- 
nexion between labour and its natural recompense. If the 
natural recompense is my own, then I can give it to whom 
I please without injury to the community. Nor can you 
by any act prevent such accumulations. 

" The lecturer, in reply to very pertinent questions^ 
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manifested some inconsistency. He first said that the 
produce of labour should be equally divided among the 
labourers ; and then that it should be divided proportion- 
ally to the time and skill of the labourers engaged in its 
production. This variation is of the essence of socialistic 
theories. 

"Either a man must be free to labour for a longer or 
a shorter period; or all men must work equal times — 
being driven to the field or the workshop — in which ease 
slavery is reinstated, the slave-owner being the State. 
Thus liberty ceases; and this privation is in conflict with 
an instinct of human nature. Or, if each man asserts 
his right, after making due provision for himself and 
those dependent upon him, to determine his labour the 
moment that position is reached, then financial variation 
begins. One man will labour sixty hours a week, another 
twenty ; and unless you take from the former the excess 
and surplus of his labour, in which case you again come 
into conflict with an instinct of human nature, he becomes 
rich or is on the road to wealth, for the produce of labour 
is the natural recompense or wages of labour. 

! ' Mr. Reynolds's scheme thus affords the same facilities 
for the accumulation of wealth as that now existing. He 
told us that a man may get credit for his forty hours of 
work done in a week ; that with part of this he can buy 
the necessaries of life, laying by the surplus for a rainy 
day. We are told that twenty or thirty hours a week may 
be saved in this way ; that means an accumulation of one 
thousand or fifteen hundred hours in a year. The man is 
already a small capitalist. If he can paint a picture or 
write a popular book, the .sale of these might bring in 
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twenty thousand or fifty thousand hours, and tho man is 
rich in accumulated time, which is the measure of values, 
and there is nothing to prevent him investing thia accu- 
mulated time and living upon the proceeds of the invest- 
ment. Intermediaries, ready to advance a little time, will 
Boon come into existence, and the new state of things will 
be as bad as the first. The time thus accumulated can be 
transferred, through exchange merchants, to other countries, 
France, Italy, &c, and there turned into gold and silver 
— the universal measure of values. The fact is, human 
nature is human nature, and you cannot correct its tenden- 
cies by Acts of Parliament. 

"In old days the tall and strong became chiefs ; later, 
those who had knowledge became leaders of the people. 
Now the wise and capable reap the advantage. And it 
must be so; the utmost we can do is to safeguard the 
elementary rights of all people, and leave the nation to 
develope by the free play — limited as I have said — of in- 
dividual character and ability." 

"How then would you change the existing condition 
of things, which you admit to be bad 'i " asked the 
reverend chairman. 

"Aim high ; set before the people the highest ideal that 
can be reasonably conceived — the millennium, if you like, 
that Mr. Iieynolds desires ; and strive to attain it by 
observing the true laws of progress, of which confiscation 
and robbery are tio part. Teach tho true economic laws 
of production and distribution; eliminate the middleman, 
so far as possible, that the producer and consumer may 
- meet together. Thus, iu general terms. Particularly, I 
would urge sobriety and industry; develope the intelli- 
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gence; and cultivate the character of the people. These 
personal qualities, acting through equal laws, would lift 
the people to a higher level, and improve their material 
condition immensely. 

"Let me add one word about the soil. Land is ono of 
the elementary necessities of life, like air and water, and 
must be held for the benefit of all." (This sentiment was 
enthusiastically received.) " But all cannot cultivate land. 
The many must be employed in other ways. How then 
must it be held ? Only two principal methods are open to 
us. It must be held by the State, being leased by the 
State, or cultivated by the State. That is, it must be 
managed by a department, with all the chances of jobbery 
and private patronage that characterise public manage- 
ment. Or, it must be held by individual proprietors, who 
are permitted to uso the land in exchange for a lump 
sum paid to the State. This is the best and most profit- 
able method. Tor men work with better heart, and know- 
lodge is more skilfully applied, when they work for them- 
selves. Hence private ownership, rigidly conditioned by 
the general canon — that individual rights must be sub- 
ordinated to the welfare of the community — is the best, 
and with wise laws, this means the soil for the cultivators 
of the soil ; or, if you prefer it, a peasant, or small farmer 
proprietorship, whese recompense is the produce of his 
labour. V 

''Life is complex and disciplinary, and was intended to 
be eo by its Divine author. We may easily miss the mark 
and go astray. Therefore, I have compelled myself to 
say these things to you. Once, at least, the world started 
on its course full of hope, with energies renewed by Chris- 
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tianity; it swerved from the right course, and plunged into 
the dark ages — ages of ignorance and superstition ; of 
cruel and desolating wars, which enslaved botli the bodies 
and the souls of men, and led them back to barbarism. 
From this evil state the great Reformation and the 
Renaissance delivered us, and set our feet upon the right 
road. Do not let us again lose the way, for the light is 
breaking, and plunge into another darkness worse than 
the first. Thank you for your patient attention to a some- 
what long speech." 

There was some applause when I concluded, sufficient 
to make me feel hopeful that my sBed might fall, here and 
there, upon good ground, and boar fruit. "Well done," 
whispered Gran vers, as I took my seat by his side. "I 
don't think he can answer that." Mr. Reynolds was 
rising to his feet. He merely said, " At this late 
hour I will not further detain you, but merely rise to 
say one word in reference to one of the speaker's 
remarks about God. He seems to be pretty familiar 
with God and His purposes ; I wish to say that the 
existence of God is a pure theological assumption j that 
it cannot be proved, and that much of the speaker's 
argument falls, with his assumption, to the ground. I 
will take an early opportunity of showing this. Good 
night, brothers and sisters, and thanks to our excellent 
chairman." The man was master of the meeting, which 
slowly dispersed. 

"That's a dangerous man," repeated Grauvers, when 
wo got outside; " and a very plausible fellow. I wonder 
where he came from." 

" Do you know," I replied, u his voice falls upon my ear 
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familiarly; but I cannot recollect liis face Ho must )>n 
close upon sixty." 

"About fifty-five, I should think," replied Gianvers; 
"maybe not so much, for he's rather dissipated, I fancy. 
If ho h wo need not foar him." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

GOD IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A fress of work kept mo fully employed for some weeks. 
The whole of England was agitated by tho labour ques- 
tion : strike followed strike in rapid succession ; strikes 
in various parts of London, carefully organised, wore 
followed by strikes in all tho great cities. It soemed as 
if all England wero in a state of ferment, and that her 
trade and finance were about to collapse. Ilenco I was 
kept close at my desk, and Mr. Reynolds and Inn proposed 
meeting were forgotten. A notice in one of the evening 
papers recalled the proposal to my recolloction. It was to 
the eli'ect that tho people's Orator and Leader, Mr. Henry 
Reynolds, would deliver a lecture that evening on "God 
in Political Economy," the lecture to bo followed by 
diHcussion. The ingenuity of tlio title struck me, and I 
reboivt-d to be present. So a little before tho hour named 
I was in the hall where the lecturer was to speak. It 
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was already packed with a serious, hard-headed audience. 
For many religious peoplo, I have found, are always on 
the alert when an attack is to bo made upon the founda- 
tion of their faith, as if they feared that in their absence 
it might be rooted up ; and the vicious are always ready 
to support an attack upon that which threatens their vices 
with pains and penalties ; while others again are inte- 
rested in the economical aspect of the question proposed for 
discussion. The audience was composed of these several 
classes, an attentive, orderly meeting. Mr. Henry Reynolds, 
whose voice again awakened old memories, began his 
lecture by emphasising the importance of the subject. The 
rectification of life's inequalities, he said, was thrown upon 
God and the unseen world by those interested in main- 
taining the present order of things. As a counterpoise to 
this life's wretchedness they invented God and Heaven ; 
they painted a future life of happiness and blessing where 
the wicked (that is themselves) cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest ; whore all tears are wiped away, 
and there is no more hunger or thirst ; where the sun 
shall not smite by day, nor the moon by night; and they 
offer this condition of things as compensation for the 
present state of suffering and misery. Now, if all this 
was true, we might well be asked to bear patiently the 
sufferings of this life, for they are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which is to be revealed — after death. 
At the worst, if suffering become intolerable, a boil kin 
would work our deliverance, and introduce us to the land 
<>t promise, more blessed than the land of milk and honey 
assured to the Jews in old times. Now, if all the wretched 
dupes of tho privileged classes should believe this story, 
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and should act upon their belief, they would hasten their 
escape from this world of misery and suffering by voluntary 
emigration to another sphere ; and the oppressors would 
have no one left to earn their money, to clean their boots, 
and cook their food for them. This would never do. 
The privileged classes would cease to be privileged, and 
would be left alone upon the earth. So a Hell was 
invented, where the disobedient would be tortured for ever 
and ever. This invention had a restraining effect upon 
their dupes, and kept them hero in servitude, working out 
their future redemption by lives of obedience to their 
pastors and masters. This life, it was said, was proba- 
tionary and preparatory. See then that you behave well 
— as your pastors and masters teach you— or you will 
couie under the ban of an offended God. u You see, 
then," he said, "the urgent importance of the subject — 
1 God in Political Economy.' 

" Before we can permit the intrusion of God into social 
and economic questions, we must be sure that He is, and 
that He intends to treat us well, and kindly. We start in 
our inquiry from the existence of the world and all that 
is in it. Here we are. This ia a certain fact. The 
human mind is self-impelled to ask, and to try to resolve 
the question, 'Whence?' Two principal answers only 
are possible. The first, that the universe, and all the 
forces that are perpetually changing the forms of existence, 
arft eternal ; that they have always been, and that they, 
inscrutable to us, have brought about all past changes, and 
are perpetually bringing about all new changes that take 
place in the present ; that they destroy and rebuild ; make 
void and recreate ; destroy one world and create another* 

p 
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Or that the universe had a beginning, originating through 
some Force, whoso action is inscrutable. This is the 
JSpencerian philosophy. The words of the great thinker 
are that the power of which the universe is the manifes- 
tation is inscrutable, that is, unknowable. That is all. 
There is no other theory possible. But Christians tell us 
that this Force is God, and that He is possessed of 
porsonal attributes. 

"Everybody knows, and nobody can tell, what per- 
sonality means. Christians affirm that God is a personal 
being. They go further, and tell us that Ho is a Father 
— ' Our Father in Heaven.' Well, let us look around us 
with this Christian idea in our minds. Wo see tho portion 
of the world, of which we form a part, full of incongruities, 
of blunders, of waste, purposeless waste, and worst pf nil, 
of cruellies that appal us, cruelties iu tho animal world, 
moro agonising cruelties in the human world, and we are 
asked to believe that these suffering men, women, and 
children aro tho children of a Divine Father. All I can 
say, as I contemplate their sad condition, is, that they are 
not a credit to Him." 

A visible shudder went through the audience at this 
daring blasphemy, and some persons left the room. The 
speaker continued : 

<( I was brought up to beliovo in God, and to prny 
to Him. I need not say that I now neither believe in 
LLim nor pray to Him. Let me trace the history of mv 
mind. The Christian idea of prayer is that in it we 
speak to One who, though unseen, is ever near, ami 
listens to our cry ; that His presence and personality aro 
as real as those of an earthly father, and that in appeal- 
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ing to Him wo appeal to One who is possessed of almighty 
power to fulfil our desires. This is a very beautiful 
theory, and by it men seek to redress the manifest ine- 
qualities presented by the condition of the world. God 
is at hand, He is listening, He is able to deliver you out 
of your distress. In prayer we confidently appeal to the 
Being who is created by the Christian religion. Wo 
believe that our lightest word is heard; yes, that the 
thought of our heart ia seen. 

* Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Tttercd or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden lire 
That hums within the hreast.' 

"We all know this, and we have probably all prayed — 
felt impelled to call upon the Strong for strength and help ; 
and we have all been disappointed. I emphasise this. 
We have prayed, that is, asked for something from One 
whom we were taught to believe was well able to give it, 
and we have not received. How many instances of failure 
can I recall in early life ! Once, a little brother lay at 
the point of death. He had been a merry little chap, and 
was tho delight of our home. But his gambols and merri- 
ment were all stilled now ; the feeble life was flickering 
in little Willie's pulse. We were all gathered round tho 
bed of the dying child, weeping bitterly, and, according 
to Christian theology, there were unseen witnesses of our 
great sorrow. At this moment my father said, 'Let us 
pray to One who is a Father and can help us, to Him 
who restored to Jairus his already dead child. He is 
hero, where two or three arc met together, and it may bo 
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Hear will he us for our little Willie.' We fell upon our 
knees and prayed. My father prayed so earnestly and 
touchingly ; and when he ceased then my mothtr, and her 
passionate entreaty melted us all into tears, and we broke 
out sobbing. She spoke as to One actually present, and 
I confidently expected to see my brother rise up and walk, 
or at any rate sit up and take food like the daughter of 
Jairus. When we rose from our knees I looked eagerly 
to Willie — he was in the last agony of death. With one 
tender, half-conscious glance at his mother, he passed 
away, and his death almost broko my mother's heart." 

The speaker paused, as if overcome by painful 
memories. When ho continued he said, 

" This is representative of thousands of cases that occur 
every week. Broken-hearted mothers and fathers cry to 
TTeaven and no answer comes back to earth. 

"Later in life, when I grew to manhood, I mixed with 
religious men and women, clergymen and others. Now, 
I said, I know those who are in communication with 
God ; they will bo different from other people. I observed 
them closely. Had I discerned a real difference I might 
have come to believe that the difference was due to the 
action of some other force than those included in and 
generalised under tho name of Nature. I could observe 
and number the forces working upon other men and 
women; I found that in like manner thoso acting upon 
religious men and women came within the sphere of 
observation, and were numerable. Then there was 
nothing supernatural in their lives. They ate and drank, 
moved by the propensities of their natures; they slept 
and sheltered themselves ; they sought recreation and 
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change ; they entered into social relations, moved thereto 
by well-known causes. If my observation ascended to 
higher spheres of experience, I detected the same resem- 
blances; the causes operating were known and numerable. 
Then they did not come from a supernatural sphere ; they 
did not come from God. These men and women were like 
others in character — sometimes bad-tempered and impa- 
tient, sometimes selfish, and worse ; yet they prayed, and 
their prayers produced no change in them. It was evident 
that their prayers did not put them into communion with 
such a Being as Christianity represents : my observation 
pointed to the same conclusion as my own experience. 

" But it may be said, the action of a Supernatural Being 
upon an individual mind may be resisted and counteracted 
by the individual will. I waive the reply that where the 
Infinite Actor possesses all the resourcos of the universe 
directed by inGnite wisdom with which lie may constrain 
or crush that finite will, such resistance would be im- 
possible. To discuss this question would involve us in 
metaphysical subtleties, and I prefer to keep in the open 
air. Let us therefore search for the action which involves 
the existence of a Supernatural Being in wide stretches 
of time, where the idiosyncrasies of one individual will are 
corrected and balanced by those of another, and all that 
remains is the corrected sum. Surely here, if it exist, its 
direction and rule will be disclosed. Tour thousand 
years of human history, and what is it? A series of 
pictures of lust, and violence, and bloodshed ; of oppression, 
poverty, misery, and crime, the whole creation groaning 
and travailing in pain. The martyrdom of man ! strength, 
cruelty, and fraud triumphing over the weak, the gentle, 
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the simple, over those who ought to be under supernatural 
protection. This is, shortly, the scene which history 
presents, and the present condition of the world is tho 
foreground of the great picture which the hand of time is 
painting. Does its contemplation encourage us to believe 
that the artist's hand is directed by Divine skill ? No, 
emphatically no : " 

Here the pent-up feelings of the audience found expres- 
sion in sympathetic applause. 

"A survey of the universe does not then disclose tho 
existence of a personal Being." 

''What about the Bible?" shouted someone from the 
audience. 

"I am coming to that. Does the Bible reveal— that is 
the word of theologians — does the Bible reveal a personal 
God?. The collection of ancient writings known among 
Christians by that name talks about a personal God as 
if He were a superior kind of man, with man's infirmities 
and passions. Homer, Virgil, and other heathen writers 
represent their gods in the same way; yet we do not 
believe their creations to be realities. Ought we to believe 
that the God of the Bible is a reality? To answer this 
question wo must know tho writers of the several books, 
and judge of their capacity and honesty. But, if theri/s 
one thing which historical criticism has made clear, it is 
that we do not know them. Who wrote the books of 
Moses? We do not know. It is admitted by Christian 
writers that these books are full of legend— that is, that 
they are not history. Who wrote the Psalms ? — the books 
of the Prophets? Christian critics will tell you that there 
were two Isaiahs ; that the story of Jonah is a myth ; 
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that the Book of Daniel was written after the events 
which it professes to foretell. Coming to the New Testa-* 
ment we are beset by the same uncertainty and doubt. 
The Gospels, and most of the Epistles, and the Book 
of Revelation were the works of unknown men, Borne of 
whom lived in the second century. Only two or three 
letters by Paul are genuine. So that the conclusion is 
forced upon us that Christianity is the creation of human 
minds and hearts ; that its so-called revelation is splendid 
guess-work, that is all. It does not therefore reveal, 
although it talks much about, a personal God, so we are 
landed where we were before. 

"We see a universe, of which we are a part, around us, 
and all we know respecting its origin is that it is either 
eternal or the product of a Force which is inscrutable. 
The history of the world doe3 not disclose a supernatural 
personality. Man has occupied the earth for GO, 000 years 
at leaBt. During all those years God, if God there be, 
lias remained silent ; silent, too, when speech were golden. 
Man, miserable man, clad in the skins of wild beasts, living 
precariously, exposed to the rigours of arctic and antarctic 
cold, wandered over the face of the icebound earth for 
centuries, unhelped. No angel, moved by even a human 
compassion, ever broke through the veil and came to 
comfort him. He was left alone, to struggle on, through 
ignorance, folly, and crime, towards the light of a better 
life ; and by his own unaided efforts he has advanced slowly 
to his present state. The conclusion is that there is no 
God, and no life hereafter; that all our efforts are 
bounded by the horizon of life, and that life is rounded ofT 
by eternal sleep. The conclusion demonstrates that we 
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must not wait for the help of our spiritual unseen neigh- 
bours, but must depend upon ourselves and our own 
exertions. 

" There are no Divine laws : Thou shalt not kill, thou 
Bhalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, and a 
host of other laws, are not Divine, but human laws. 
They have been, most of them, made in the interests of 
the few — the strong, the rich — in order to hedge them 
round with sanctions that would preserve to them those 
advantages which they had gained by superior strength 
and fraud. In the future the laws will be, must be, made 
in the interests of the many. Meanwhile, we, being the 
many, repeal and abrogate by our action all laws that 
withhold from us our rights, and trample them under our 
feet." 

The speaker resumed his seat amid demonstrations of 
approval. That man, any man, should be glad to know 
that there is no God, no Father, seems to me an appalling 
instance of perversity. ' Were it true that God is not, 
truly the universe should put on mourning, and human 
tears should flow unceasingly ; for then there is no Eye 
watching over us, no Hand guiding us, no Ileart caring 
for us. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

GOD IN THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE WORLD. 

After a somewhat prolonged silence, the Chairman rose 
and said that the meeting was now open, and that discus- 
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sion was invited. No one accepted the invitation, but 
there was a breathless state of expeetanc}'. In its midst 
someone rose amid universal observation, and I saw my 
old friend Mr. Grately standing lip, his white hair — 
prematurely white — conspicuous in his appearance. He 
no sooner got into the view of the audience than there 
arose cries of "He's a parson!" "Turn him out!" 
"No parsons!" and counter cries of " AVe know him ! " 
" lie's a good 'un ! " " He's our parson ! " 

Amid these demonstrations Mr. Grately walked to the 
platform and took his place in front of the audience. 
Ho was violently agitated, and spoke at first with a trem- 
bling voice. "Yes," he began, in allusion to the cries 
which first greeted his appearance, " I'm a parson — I'm 
an East-end parson — and there are many here who know 
me." Considerable and friendly applause greeted the old 
man and encouraged him. " I have spent my life among 
the poor, and God knows that if I believed what the lec- 
turer has told you I should die, life would be insupport- 
able, for an eternal night of despair would cover the face 
of the earth. Let me shortly, as a kind of preface, con- 
trast tho case of the unbeliever and that of the believer. 
We are face to face in nature with three mysterious and 
appalling facts: — 1. The existence of life — physical life, 
mental life, and what I may call spiritual life. No one 
can account for its origin or explain its nature. 2. The 
existence of suffering, the evil which cancels the blessing 
of life, and intensifies its mystery. The words of the 
great apostle, already quoted here, correctly describe this 
fact — the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together. It is the presence of suffering which wakens up 
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man's energies and arouses his sympathies, consequences 
•which offer a clue to the reason of the fact. Then there is 
the great fact of — 3. Death. Death comes to us in the 
midst of our misery and terminates our career abruptly, 
and often painfully. Those who have gone from us come 
not back again — never break the awful silence. This fact 
intensifies the former. 

"Now these are facts evident to all, and how does 
unbelief treat them ? Unbelief, with its superficial attain- 
ments, its almost contemptuous methods, sweeps the 
universe lightly, and declares to expectant, suffering man, 
Death is the end of life. There is no hope for man ; the 
mysteries of life can never be solved j the problem is 
insoluble. Then the miseries of life are wrapped about by 
uu Egyptian darkness, and the condition of suffering man 
is without hope. And this conclusion, to my pain and 
sorrow, I have heard welcomed with acclamation and 
applause by intelligent men and women, the subjects of 
the suffering ! Incredible one would think ! Such is the 
gospel of unbelief, such the welcome it receives from man. 
Now turn to the Christian solution and contrast it with the 
creed of pessimism, Christianity throws light upon the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and by its light — faint 
indeed, but sufliciont — we see the other side of the shore, 
and there those who have gone from us are seen, living 
still, living under other conditions. Here, then, is hope 
in which the heart of suffering humanity can rest for a 
littlo while, until hope ends in fruition. 

"I have thus stated the broad issues between belief 
and unbelief. Let me now advanco along the lines of 
proof which lead to the Christian conclusion. I accept 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer's philosophical conclusion — that the 
universe is the manifestation of an inscrutable power; 
inscrutable to philosophical and scientific research, as 
those terms aro improperly restricted. The universe 
examined by scientific methods manifests an inscrutable 
power. But what is a manifestation ? It is the intel- 
lectual apprehension of that which is unseen, secret, or 
obscure. The thing manifested may be secret or obscure, 
but that by which it is manifested throws some light upon 
its character and nature. The universe is the manifesta- 
tion of a power— your lecturer Baid a force. Well, tho 
contemplation of tho universe forces upon us certain con- 
clusions respecting the Power which is behind the uni- 
verse. Its vastness implies power; its adjustments some 
degree of wisdom; its tendency to promote the happiness 
of tho world, seen in ten thousand ways, predicates good- 
ness. Here, then, Spencer's conclusion leads necessarily 
to others — that this inscrutable Power is powerful, wise, 
and good, in some degree. I do not say infinite, for I 
am only speaking philosophically. If no other revelation 
existed than the universe, of which we form a part, then 
wo could witli confidence infer that the Force behind it 
was possessed of power, wisdom, and goodness in some 
measure; and when we interrogate man, and his mys- 
terious nature, and examine dispassionately the facts of 
human life, as displayed iu history, we obtain a fuller 
revelation of the nature of this inscrutable Power. 
Through the long stretch of history we discern a 
purpose. 

"'I doubt not through the ages one eternal purpose 
runs/ and that purpose is ever, with many interruptions, 
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from better to better, endowing us with a glorious hope — 
the Christian hope. At this point we eagerly ask : Has 
this being ever spoken to man — to guide, instruct, and 
warn him? And we wait anxiously for the reply to this 
question. All nations say He has, and I am not concerned 
to deny that revelations — real revelation, though imperfect 
and tainted by its instruments — have been made to all 
nations. 

"The Christian revelation is certainly one, full, complete, 
and final. In regard to the literature known as the Bible, 
I will make one general remark. When compared with 
other ancient literature its unique character is manifest. It 
is better and higher than all the products of the children 
of men. The purpose may be the same, but the character 
ia different. Its elevation of sentiment impresses us, its 
influenco moulds us, its spirit informs us. It fills the 
distant spaces of the universe with light and life and 
movement ; it brings us into communication with them — 
bringing us messages and grace from the Eternal. The 
communion is not intellectual, but spiritual. The inward 
nature is conscious of the presence of something other than 
itself and ordered phenomena ; other than thought, opinion, 
belief ; of a Presence which is Power, Love, Blessing. This 
is supernatural. And in this Pact is God and Heaven, and 
Life Eternal. The Fact is more certain than demonstration, 
for mind, heart, life aro all fired by it, and fused into a 
knowledgo which transcends the intellect. 

' In such access of mind, in such high honour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought [is] not, in enjoyment it [expires].* 
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"It is certaiii as self is self, consciousness is consciousnes?, 
life is life. More happiness, and strength for life's duties 
come from the reading of the Word of God, and meditation 
upon its truths, than from any other single cause ; and are 
in proportion to the regularity and dovoutness of its study, 
and independent of surrounding conditions of life ; are 
found, indeed, in the midst of squalid and miserable 
surroundings, and are absent from those conditions we 
esteem more favourable to happiness, when such reading 
and meditation are neglected. Those who have thus cut 
themselves off from tho Divine life which vibrates and 
throbs in the Divine word are blase, or are rapidly becom- 
ing blase ; that is, have already lost, or are losing, all 
enjoyment of life's simple pleasures. For the human soul 
needs the Divine life to complete itself, and finds its life 
in That, as the ruibt rises to its native heaven, 

"It is not my intention to argue the question of the 
authenticity of the Old Testament ; that would occupy too 
much time. I will only say, in passing to an aspect of 
the question that may be matle clear to all, that the sub- 
stantial accuracy of tlieso ancient writings is a standing 
marvel, whenever they can be tested by comparison with 
other ancient history ; and that if anyone reads the book's 
themselves rather than criticisms about them, he cannot 
fail to be impressed with the elevation of their tone, their 
undying hope, as well as their advanced morals, side by 
side with the recognition of heights and depths of human 
experience, that amply embrace all the experiences of 
human life. The spirit of the holy gods is in them; and 
it is a striking fact that the Divine Life of Jesus Christ, 
which must needs have, if it is Divine, concoctions with 
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past history, is found in direct relation with those snme 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

" In regard to the genuineness of the New Testament, I 
will make only one remark (a remark whose force extends 
to the Old Testament) : that it is a statute law of literary 
criticism, that books are ascribed to their genuine authors. 
I know of no roason why this statute law should not 
prevail in the case of the Looks of the New Testament. 
But I will not insist upon this. I will accept the lecturer's 
conclusion: he has told you that several of Paul's letters 
are genuine. This is undoubted. It is not doubted by 
any intelligent unbeliever. All tell us that the Epistles 
of Paul to the Romans, the Corinthians (i. and ii.), and 
the Galatians, were written by him. In those unquestioned 
letters we find every principal fact in the life of Jesus 
Christ, contained in the Gospels, from His birth to His 
resurrection. We turn to the Gospels, and we there find 
a detailed account of that life, falling into harmony with 
the facts given by Paul. Nor is this all : Paul lived and 
moved among the early Christians, the disciples of Jesus, 
and His many friends. His account of that life wna 
therefore in harmony with theirs, which included tlio 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the conclusion forced 
upon us may be stated in the words of a German 
Rationalist: 'There is no more certain fact in the history 
of the world, than that Jesus, the crucified, appeared in 
glory to His disciples.' On that fact my faith rests. It 
assures us that God, the inscrutable Power of Herbert 
Spencer, has spoken ; and that we have in this New 
Testament the record of that Divine uttorance. 

"But the lecturer has suggostod many difficulties. 
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They are easily suggested, for how can a finite mind 
comprehend the purposes and methods of an Infinite 
Being? But let me emphasise the position we have 
reached — the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. This most 
certain fact in the world's history remains a fact, whether 
we can explain difficulties that are raised, or not. A fact 
is a fact ; and let no plausible statement of a difficulty, or 
of many difficulties, blind your eyes to its reality. We 
shall see reasons enough for our inability to understand 
God. Clouds and darkness are round about Him. The 
old-world philosopher well asked, 'Who can by searching 
find out God ? Who can find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? It is higher than Heaven, what canst thou 
do? Deeper than Hell, what canst thou know?' These 
are wise and weighty words. We are not able — these 
are but parts of His ways — to justify the ways of God to 
man. 

" The lecturer has said that God does not answer 
prayer; that we cannot trace His action upon the move- 
ments of the world. In regard to prayer, he has partly 
answered himself, and has admitted that the action of 
man's will may be in part responsible for failure. The 
human will is a factor in the world. Man is an autonomy 
— a self-governing whole, and God cannot, without de- 
grading him to a lower level, force his will. While man 
remains man he is free to pursue either an upward or a 
downward course. This fact constitutes man's disciplino 
and probation. If influenced, it must be, not by over- 
whelming power, but by motive. In yielding himself 
to tho motives presented he advances along the path of 
progress and blessing. Tho answor to prayer, which at 
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first spoke to liim in whispering tones, becomes louder and 
clearer, and he never doubts that he has heard the Divine 
voice. 

" In a passage of some power the lecturer emphasised 
what he called the silence of God, and sought to infer from 
the Divine method, so described, a conclusion negativing 
the Divine existence. But I would ask, Is there no other 
voice than that which falls upon our ear? If I look upon 
a beautiful scene, or painting, has it no voice because it 
does not speak to my ear ? So, when I look upon these 
heavens, the work of His hands ; is it not true that although 

' There is neither speech nor language, 

jet that they have a voice, which for ever says, 
1 The Hand that made us is Divine ' ? 

When, again, I consider the course of histoiy, and see it 
gradually manifesting a series of advances, disclosing a 
purpose, a beneficent end— here, too, a voice speaks of 
patience, wisdom, goodness ; and when I interrogate my 
own nature, so fearfully and wonderfully made, and learn, 
from that investigation, its mysterious capacity — for degra- 
dation, for improvement j for suffering, for enjoyment; 
its affinity with things unseen ; its sense of God, felt in 
awe, and the movement of conscience, its hope, undyiug 
hope of immortality ; again I ask, Is thore no voice in 
this? And then, when we find in history the life and 
words of Jesus Christ, within (as we believe) an area of 
the supernatural ; a life and words which stand out in 
striking contrast with all the life which surrounds them, 
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like the spring of fresh water which bubbles up in the 
salt sea ; then the voice becomes vocal and audible, which 
we have heard and felt. ' The silence of God ' is a mis- 
leading figure of speech, for the world is full of voices, 
which speak to those who have ears to hear, voices which 
gather strength and power the more we become in touch 
with Him who is our life. But these voices — 

' , , . haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imagination calm and fair; , 
The memory like a cloudless air ; 
The conscience as a sea at rest. 

* But when the heart is full of din, 

Anil doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.' 

Instances, authentic instances, abound, of answers to 
prayer, the truth of which no impartial mind can doubt. 
Just let me say in passing that prayer is a necessity of our 
nature. We pray instinctively — even the most careless. 
The more thoughtful and serious could not live without 
prayer. As a poor exile looks fondly back to the home he 
has left, and refreshes and revives his flagging energies 
by sweet thoughts of the home he hopes one day to re- 
visit, so the troubled man fervently contemplatos his f'ar-olf 
Home, reads about it, turns toward it in mind and heart, 
and prays to the God of heaven. For there is God, and 
Jesus the Mediator; angels and the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

"The lecturer related a personal experience; let me 
also refer to myself for a moment. Often when life 
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has become inexpressibly weary to me I have been 
lifted up, renewed and refreshed by the act of worship, 
public worship. My vision of unseen things has been 
quickened, hope strengthened, life refreshed, and I 
have returned to the facts of life invigorated for renewed 
exertions. Were it not for such occasional withdrawals 
from the facts of life, and acts of communion with the Life 
unseen, life would be intolerable, and would come to an 
end (as it too often does in the case of materialists) in 
voluntary death. Such renewal of life and hope in the act 
of worship is altogether apart from the reality of the 
Supernatural and its communications, in answer to prayer 
— is, in a way, the natural result of worship. Many a soul 
could not live without worship ; and this psychical result is 
strong evidence of the reality of the spiritual world— the 
soul's co-relative. It is one purpose of prayer thus to 
comfort the soul. But this is not all. Prayer is answered, 
although not always — nor often, perhaps — as we expect. 
We pray in obedience to a divinely implanted instinct, but 
it does not therefore follow that our prayers will be lite- 
rally answered. The Scriptures never lead us to think so. 
Even our Lord Jesus, whose life is presented to us in tbe 
sacred writings as Supernatural and Divine, did not always 
obtain His request. He placed Himself voluntarily under 
the limitations of human life, and accepted the conse- 
quences — the submission of His will to that of nis Father. 
Like examples in Paul's life — so full of the Supernatural 
— are many. Paul prayed earnestly that he might, by 
the will of God, have a prosperous journey to Rome; he 
besought the prayers of his Roman converts that he might 
be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men. The 
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answer, in God's providence, was his deliverance into their 
hands, followed by t<vo years' imprisonment in Cassarea, 
and a disastrous voyage to Rome, ending in two years' 
imprisonment there. These are examples for our instruc- 
tion ; they teach us that the granting of our actual request 
is not assured to us; yet they are not without their 
advantage. That submission to the Divine will which 
they imply is an infinite benefit. But let me refer to the 
case mentioned by the lecturer — an instance which, he 
justly says, is typical of thousands and tens of thousands. 
I have in my ministerial career been witness of many 
such painful and harrowing scenes. 

"The case referred to by the lecturer, the untimely 
death of the little child, belongs to a class of cases, death 
from disease or accident, which illustrates the operation of 
general laws. A child dies from disease or accident that 
was preventable. The law which works this dire evil was 
needed for tho physical and moral welfare of mankind, 
and operates, in the case supposed, where it was prevent- 
able. There were hosts of angels looking on when the 
child lay out in the snow, and none stretched out a hand 
to protect the helpless child. Had they done so the 
neglect of those in this sphere would have been corrected 
by the care of those belonging to another sphere. The 
general laws of the universe would have been overruled. 
If snch cases occurred we should soon leave the cultivation 
of our fields and the care of our children to the ministry 
of angels, and life would lose its probative and disciplinary 
character. The results of this abstinence are painful, but 
God brings good out of evil. The lecturer omitted to tell 
us tho effect upon the mother, the father, of the bereave- 
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inent which ho so pathetically described : the quickened 
faith, the chastened sorrow, the purified life, the quickened 
sympathies; of the effoct of the chastened memory upon 
himself. God could not, if I may so speak with reve- 
rence, grant our prayers unless they were in accord with 
His divine purposes. He is ordering and guiding the 
whole universe. To relinquish His purposes at our re- 
quest would be to govern the world in accordance with the 
designs of fooliah and impatient man. lie is a father, but 
a wise father, who looks for far-off divine results. Hence 
no does not act as a fallible human fathor would act. 

"I remember a poom which doscribes in a powerful 
way the criticism of a simple monk upon a ^reat painter's 
method. The painter is engaged upon tho scene of the 
Last Supper, at the request and expense of some noble- 
man. After the lapse of twelve months the nobleman 
pays a visit to the monastery where tho painter is engaged 
upon his work. Here he is informed by one of tho monks 
that the artist is neglecting and spoiling his work : that 
after painting a beautiful head of the Saviour, which 
everybody admires, he suddenly washos it all out, and 
packing up his knapsack, goes away for weeks, and 
neglects his work. At another time, after drawing a 
spoaking likeness of J udas, he treats it in liko manner ; 
and thus, many other charges of a similar character. Tim 
painter replies, 'What can the monk know about paint- 
ing, or the purpose and aims of tho inspired artist ? That 
which satisfies him to the full only lills the artist with 
rostless dissatisfaction. The picture is only in progress 
now; wait till it is finished.' Yes, God is painting a great 
picture, which is to last for ever. We see only a portion 
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of the great painting. Wait till the whole stands before 
us. Meanwhile Ho permits us to come and tell Him our 
ideas, our wishes; and sometimes He takes infinite pains 
to grant them. When Ho cannot do so ne, like a kind 
father, pats His children on tho head, and consoles them 
for their disappointment. I have somewhat anticipated 
the remarks I wished to make on Divine providence. In 
prayer God deals with us as individuals ; in history wo see 
His action upon the mass. Yet the mass is composed of 
individual souls, each of which is free to form his own 
life, and God puts no undue constraint upon him. He is 
touched, gently, by the Divine hand, and influenced rather 
than controlled. Yet the whole mass is under His guid- 
ance, as a vast fleot of boats is skilfully directed by some 
wise admiral. The occupant of each boat is free to go or 
stay, to choose his own course, yet the tide unconsciously 
bears him on, the wind and the waves concurring; yet so 
that ho is quite at liberty to vary his course. Thus in the 
end lie brings us to the haven where we would be. Tho 
tide, tho wind, the wave, are nis general laws; our own 
nature, full of diverse and warring faculties and propensi- 
ties, is the ground of our discipline. 

"As we look back over long stretches of time, we Bee 
that the world has advanced, and is advancing, towards 
the goal, the haven where He would have us. Thus we 
trace tho hand of God in history. Tie is therefore working 
for that end which we all desire, the brotherhood of man, 
but He is working according to nis own wise laws, whose 
results may be far off, but are sure. Let us respect and 
obey them. If we reject them, then He will oppose and 
correct us, and the blessing will bo deferred. Let us not, 
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therefore, as the lecturer desires, cast Him out of our 
movement, but rather seek to conform to His will. His 
laws work freely; they cease to bo His the moment we 
impose them upon ourselves and others by legislation. So 
far as they are legislative, they lose their Christian 
character. Christianity is not an external force, but an 
inward influence, impelling us, willingly, aloug the path 
of duty, which is not an absolute but a relative standard ; 
varying from age to age, and among different nations. 
Thus it finds a home in all kinds and dogrees of civilisa- 
tion ; yet tends ever to homogeneousness in the organised 
life, which it influonccs and moulds. It renews and vita- 
lise whatever is good in human nature, and corrects its 
errors ; it creates new motives and extends thoir applica- 
tion. It renews and purifies domestic affections, strengthens 
them, and enlarges their scope ; and so creates the senso 
of brotherhood in man. All aro children of one Father. 
Should its organised form fail, or becomo corrupt, it still 
lives, and by sporadic movement tends more and more to 
restore its organised form. Yet in all this its action is 
free and voluntary. It acts through each individual soul, 
through the voice of conscience. Tho moment it compels 
obedience by penal sanctions that moment it loses its 
essential character, and ceases to be Christian, taking its 
place as a political power among the nations of the earth, 
and its chance as such. They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword. Thus there can be no such thing as 
Christian Socialism. The terms are mutually exclusive. 
Socialism aims at legislative action, Christianity does not, 
and cannot, without forfeiting its essential character. 
" And now I have finished. God is in the world. Every 
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human being ia a revelation of Him. He is a manifesta- 
tion — a tainted and imperfect manifestation — of Him who 
called him into existence. Man, by giving way to evil pro- 
pensities, which are for his discipline and correction, mars 
the Divine likeness within him ; but its essential features 
are there. 

"There is nothing more beautiful than a little child 
fresh from the Divine Hand, and as yet untainted. It is 
well said, of such is the kingdom of God. I havo seen that 
beauty in the children of tho poor as often as in the 
children of the rich. It is only when they pass from the 
protection of a well-ordered homo — well-ordered although 
poor — and come under tho action of a selfish world, that 
the stamp of the Divine likene&s is effaced or becomes 
faint, and sometimes illegible. Tho bad example of others, 
their vices, sometimes their deliberate aims, acting upon 
our propensities, corrupt and destroy. Let me mention a 
case, of which I was reminded as I came to this room to- 
night. Many years ago there was a young girl in my 
schools ; she was about eight years old at the time I refer 
to. Her parents were very poor, and she often came to 
school without her breakfast, poor child. It was and is our 
custom to provide a light meal after morning school, free 
of expense, for such cases. On this occasion she was in 
Bchool, and had with her a little brother, aged six. 
When the dinner hour came, I saw her, with her arm 
shielding her little brother tenderly, and bringing him to 
the table. She had had no dinner the day before, which 
was (Sunday ; a neighbour had given her a piece of dry 
bread as she came with her hungry little brother to school, 
and this sho had unselfishly relinquished to him, going 
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herself without any. This was the instinctive action of the 
nature which God had given to her. Now listen to the 
sequel. She went out into the world — the world of men 
and women — and the process I have mentioned commenced 
in her. I met her as I came here, on the streets, nearly 
drunk. And the agent in her destruction," the speaker 
continued, trembling in his excitement, " was the lecturer 
of to-night" (turning and pointing to him), "the Rev. 
Wilfrid Dunstan, the apostate priest ! " 

The excitement was intense, and loud cries filled the 
hall. 

" Turn him out ! Turn him out ! " 
"That's a lie!" 
"No, it's true!" 

" I remember him ! Father Dunstan ! " 

The old man stood, calmly facing the excited audience 
for a timo, and then walked deliberately down the open 
space to the end of the room and withdrew. I quickly 
followed, leaving the Rev. Wilfrid or Mr. Reynolds to 
explain and make his peace with his audience. 

When I told this to Granvers he was delighted, and 
exclaimed, 

"That's capital! The Rev. Wilfrid's leadership is 
over; he's a dead man, and may as well clear out. But 
the effect of such teaching will remain and ferment. It 
has been going on for years, and the people are permeated 
by it. They four not God, neither regard man." 
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CHAPTER xxxh. 

"WE PART WITH AN OLD FItrEN'D. 

The next day I called at an early hour on my rapidly aging 
friend at "Winchester Square, She received me with her 
usual sweet smile. I was surprised to notice a great 
change in her appearance, for I had not seen much of her 
recently. Her hair was perfectly white ; and although her 
face retained its beautiful and delicate colour, yet age was 
evidently telling upon her ; and it flashed upon my mind 
that the watchful care of Margaret might soon reach a 
period. She was amazed at the reappearance of Dunstan, 
and horrified at his lapse from the Christian faith. She 
listened with keen interest to my account of the meeting, 
and followed with renewed interest and intelligence my 
relation of the addresses delivered. She was delighted 
with Mr. Grately's reply to Dunstan, and expressed her 
appreciation and approval of his speech. When I came to 
the closing incident of that speech — the reference to Sarah 
Brownell — she was deeply agitated, and her tears flowed 
freely. "Poor girl, poor girl! we must find her, and 
endeavour to rescue her; we must Bave her." And I 
may Btay the course of my narrative to say that she 
immediately put herself into communication with Mr. 
Oratoly, and obtained from him the fullest information 
respecting her. From him she learned that Sarah's 
descent was rapid and apparent ; that he had done all in 
his power to awaken her to a butter life, and load her to 
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flee from that which she was following and its certain 
misery. He hoped that some impression had been made, 
for she promised to see him again. This promise was not 
fulfilled ; and I muBt anticipate so far as to say that every 
effort to trace the unfortunate girl was unsuccessful. The 
vastness of London is a safe hiding place ; and so Sarah 
was not found. " Wo must pray for her," was my friend's 
devout conclusion. In reference to Dunstan's lecture and 
its enthusiastic reception, Mrs. Benson said, 

u I fear there is a terrible judgment awaiting the nation. 
We have neglected the people, exposed them to terrible 
temptation, by which their sufferings have been intensified, 
and their consciences seared ; and now they are ripening 
for active outrage and violence. The cup of our iniquity 
may soon be lull ; it calls to the Lord of Hosts for judg- 
ment. Pray that it may yet be averted." 

" There is little doubt," I replied, " that the people are 
ready for almost any action that would promise them 
temporary relief from the pressure of their miseries ; and, 
led by false economic guides, they may take a course fatal 
alike, to themselves and the country. False economic 
theories fill their minds, are in the air, and the people are 
ready to enforce them. All they want is power to enforce 
them, and this they may obtain at any moment. Should 
it be so, farewell to England's greatness." 

Reverting to Mr. Grately's admirable and able exposition 
of Christianity, she remarked, "Yes, the Resurrection of 
our Lord is a certain fact, and that fact alone is evidence 
that God is with us, and assures us of the lifo Hereafter. 
It is the most certain fact in history ; and is the ground 
of my hope : Jesus and the Resurrection ; delivered for our 
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offences, raised again for our justification ; and, believing 
this, we patiently wait, obeying Ilis will, for the end. 
What He does we know not now, but we shalL know 
hereafter ; and possessing our souls in quietness and con- 
fidence, a deep peace keeps the soul, in whose deep silence 
we hear the voice of God's Spirit saying, ' This is the way, 
walk ye in it ; ' and thus we have an assurance of reality, 
as real as the evidence of sense. Ah, well ! soon the 
day will break, and the shadows flee away, and the 
night of sorrow end. It cannot be long before it conies 
to me." 

Here she paused, thoughtfully. "When she resumed, 
for I did not care to intrude myself upon a line of thought 
that was so personal to herself, she said, 

" My dear Sybil is happily married, and my sons settled 
and doing well. I am thankful for this. If only I saw 
Margaret settled in life before I go my cup would be full." 

At this point I said : " Dear friend, I have something to 
say, that 1 have long wanted to say, which I hope you 
will receive with approval. I would like to have your 
consent to my speaking to Margaret — not now, not now. I 
know that she is devoted to the care of her mother, and 
would not hear of anything that would tend even to divert 
her love from one to whom she is passionately attached. 
I think she is right, and would not by a word or a hint 
change the current of her thoughts, were that possible; 
but when her loving care comes to a period, which may 
Heaven avert for many years yet, may I think that I have 
your consent to the course that I wish to take, and offer 
her my hand? she has long had my heart, which she has 
shared with you, my dearest and oldest friend." 
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Slio laid her hand on my shoulder and said, "Thank 
you I could wish for nothing better for her. Tou have 
rny fullest consent, and my Messing." 

I stooped down and kissed her hand, saying, " Thank 
you, dear friend. Only one word, I would not distress 
Margaret's mind by a hint ; nor would I that she should 
feel herself fettered in the least degree by her knowledge 
of your wish. I am content that things should be as they 
are, for what I trust will be a long, long time," and nothing 
more was said on the subject. 

During the next two or throe years many changes camo. 
Dunstan did not disappear from the sceno ; but his influence 
was gone. He became a low-class agitator, and drank 
freely, earning a precarious living by writing. For the 
man was clevor, and many who had known him, or of him 
in other days, although abhorring his life and opinions, put 
work in his way in order to give him a chance. Indeod, 
I must own that some of his brainwork found its way into 
the columns of the London Express. Granvers married 
the woman of his choice, with the full concurrence of hei 
father, and was happy, and renewed his youth, although, 
liko myself, ho was moving on. Towards the close of the 
period named, Mrs. Benson's health rapidly failed, and we 
felt that the end was near. I was a constant and frequent 
visitor; and saw her often, sometimes visiting her in her 
room when pho finally took to her bed. Ono day I was 
summoned in haste, and instinctively knew that the end 
was at hand. It was oven so, my good old friend way dying ; 
summoned home, she said. " I am going homo, good 
friend/' she remarked, as I entered, turning her face to 
me; "going home to-night. God wills it." She was 
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quoting Biekcrsteth's Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever, 
a book that was often in her hands. 

Her children, who had been summoned to her bedside, 
were all present. Her two sons, and Sybil and her hus- 
band ; and Mary too was in the room, overwhelmed with 
grief at the prospect of losing one who had been a mother 
to her. Margaret had never left her mother since tho 
beginning of her illness. All were weeping, some more 
quietly than others, for she had been a fond and faithful 
mother ; and this was realised by all. "While tho others 
stood around in their grief she strove to comfort them, and 
spoke in a calm, confident tone. " It is a sublime tiling to 
die. Tho flesh fails, yet the mind is clear. The vital powers 
are feoble, yet hope is strong. "Whence then this life, which 
is not physical, or the result of physical action, the action 
of the heart, for my pulse is feeble ; of the brain, which is 
fed from the heart? whence but from God, the Superna- 
tural, who is imparting to me Ilis strength, by Divine 
methods, that cannot bo explained, but are known by the 
blessed results ? There is with me a Presence which com- 
forts me, and assures mo that death is only the gate of 
change, of everlasting life! Come, children," she con- 
tinued, after a pause, " I am going Home, and from that 
Home shall, if permitted, watch over you, and wait for 
your coming. See how your mother's faith sustains her in 
death, as it sustained her in life. Yes," she exclaimed 
with energy, "fills her with hope and joy unspeakable." 
The irradiated face faintly echoed the energy of her assur- 
ance. " The dark valley is light, for tho glorified form of 
the Saviour is there ; and I am safe and happy." In such 
an exalted strain did she continue her conversation while 
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I remained. Tier last momenta were devoted to her chil- 
dren, who gathered round her, and closed her dying eyes. 
Far down the valley, the shadow feared of man falling upon 
her, until she was almost through it, apparently uncon- 
scious, suddenly her strengh returned in one last effort, 
and she murmured, u Peace, peace, unutterable peace, 
from God" ; and all was over on this side of the grave. 
1 gently withdrew, with a sense of loss that cannot be 
expressed, and yet, too, with a sense of nearness to that 
which lies behind the veil which comforted me. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE NEW LEADER. 

I could not speak to Margaret while the sense of her 
loss was fresh upon her, and resolved to let some months 
pass over before addressing her. Meanwhile changes 
were made. Margaret removed to a smaller house not 
very far from her old home, taking with her her friend 
and companion, Mary Brownell. Other changes of public 
concern were taking place, changes of importance in the 
condition of London. A new leader had appeared who 
was making himself a power among the people. I learnt 
this in part from Granvers, in part from the daily papers. 
X had arranged with the former to attend ono of the 
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meetings that were being held, at which the new leadei 
was to speak, but the event recently related had prevented 
mo keeping this engagement; so I agreed to join him on 
a subsequent occasion. 

An opportunity soon came, and Granvers and I arranged 
to be present. As we were on our way to the place of 
meeting, my friend said, 

" This is a very superior man, very different from the 
Rev. Wilfrid. He is not known in London, but is an 
Englishman, well educated, of good speech and manners. 
He is a teetotaler, and is dead upon public-houses, and has 
got a strong hold of the people." 

When he appeared upon the platform his enthusiastic 
reception confirmed this opinion. The speaker was a tall, 
handsome man, almost young, between thirty and forty; 
fair, yet somewhat tanned. He stood upright and fearless, 
like one accustomed to his position. 

As I looked upon him, I found myself trying to recall 
a likeness that was far back in my memory, but without 
success. When he began to speak, he was immediately 
at home with his audience, and spoke like one of them- 
selves, yet with a difference. 

"You have," he said, " agitated and struggled for years 
to improve your position, and yet it is no better to-day 
than it was twenty years ago. The working classes are a 
numerical majority, and ought therefore to govern. We 
have failed because we have been like the bundle of sticks 
in the fable ; we can only succeed by combination, but a 
combination which shall bind together all the working 
classes in this country must be on just and equitable lines. 
All we seek is: that we shall have the fruits of our own 
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industry — nothing less will contont us ; that we shall have 
access to the soil which God has given to tho children of 
men — this is essential; that paupor immigration shall come 
to an cud, and our own labour be protected against foreign 
competition (that is, against the competition of underpaid 
and overworked men) ; that England and her children be 
bound in close fiscal bonds against the world ; and that 
a privileged class shall cease, that all men may be equal, 
with equal rights. These rights we must and can obtain 
by legislative action, for we are, as I have said, numerically 
the strongest, and the majority must rule. 

" To this end take care that those whom you choose as 
representatives are honest and incorruptible men ; not men 
who have an axe to grind, who can be bought by money 
bribes, or the olfer of a director's or chairman's position in 
financial and speculative companies ; or by the subtler 
bribe of an invitation to dinner. Least of all roturn men 
who are mere demagogues, seeking only their own 
advancement, tho salo of their paper, or promotion to office 
and rank. Roturn upright and incorruptible men, and 
tho battle is won." 

Tho speech was simple, direct, and sincere, and im- 
pressed mo greatly with the speaker's honesty and capacity 
to lead. The result of his speeches, delivered in many 
places, was that many persons who had hitherto stood aloof 
from the popular movement, repelled by the wild revolu- 
tionary talk of agitators, now joined the movement; it 
became wider, deepor, stronger every day. In the same 
Btrain he spoke in all the groat towns and cities of the 
country, and everywhere aroused the utmost enthusiasm ; 
everywhere created and combined a powerful political 
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party, animated by hia own spirit, sure to exercise a 
powerful influence at the ballot-box. 

As we walked homeward, Granvers said, " They have 
got their Leader at last, and now we must prepare for a 
fight. I must look to the police. His words now ore 
moderate ; but time and opposition will change all that ; 
circumstances will carry him far beyond his present inten- 
tions. The first agents in the French, Revolution never 
anticipated the lleign of Terror. And — mark my words ! 
blood will flow in the streets of London. There are tens 
of thousands of wild beasts in human form in the poor 
haunts of London, made fierce and cruel by the pressure 
of unequal laws, by years of want and neglect, and by the 
false teaching of such as Dunstan." 

I waB deeply interested in Granvers' remarks, and in 
the principal subject of them, and thought a good deal 
about him during the day which followed the meeting. 

"With such thoughts in my mind, I was one day 
surprised, while busied at the office, to receive a card 
with the words "Mr. Thomas Routh " (the name of the 
great leader) printed upon it. 

" He has called several times, sir," said the messenger, 
" when you have been out." 

Mr. Routh entered easily, and, introducing himself, 
frankly gave me his hand. I offered him a seat, and 
expressed my pleasure at meeting him, as I wished to 
know more of his purpose and method. 

"Ah," he replied, "I have nothing to add to what I 
say in public. I have called to see you on a private matter 
— not for publication," he added, smiling a pleasant smile. 
" I have been many years in Australia, and while there I 
met a man who spoke often of you — Brownell." 
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"What! Toml3rownell?" 

"Yes, the same. Do you remember him? Ho 
remembers you well, and never forgets you. He is a great 
friend of mine, and charged me to call upon you." 

I looked hastily at the refined face of my visitor, and 
noted his easy and gentlemanlike address, and thought of 
the little that he could have in common with poor Tom. 

"He left behind him two sisters, to whom he is greatly 
attached, and of whom he is anxious to hear; and he 
thought you might know of their whereabouts." 

" Strange, being so attached to them, that he has 
never communicated with them." 

"Well, he did write several letters, he tells me, and 
received no replies from them." 

"They never received any letters," I answered. 

"They went astray probably, for I know that they 
were sent — that is, he has assured me that such was the 
case. They were probably wrongly addressed, for what 
would a poor lad remember of vast London and its many 
divisions ? " 

"Yes," I said reflectively, "that maybe, I do know 
his sisters — at least, one of them." 

"And the other ? " he asked quickly — " is she dead ? " 
u Oh, no ; worse, I fear." 

He started up. " If — if any man has wronged her he 
had better keep out of Tom's way ! " he exclaimed. "It 
•will be a great blow to him," he added, resuming his seat 
and repressing with an effort his emotion. "He is a 
great friend of mine, and has often talked of his sisters 
and what he would do for them. And Mary ? " he inquired 
— " that is the name of hia eldest sister," 
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His face was hidden by his hands. 

" Mary, thank God, is all right. She is living as com- 
panion with Mies Benson, the eldest daughter of Mrs. 
Benson, who was the poor mother's great friend." 

41 Yes, I know ; Tom has often spoken of her and her 
kindness. And she ? " he inquired gravely. 

"Is dead." 

u Dead. Well, it was to be expected. Many years 
have passed, and she would be a good age. It is fifteen 
or sixteen years since Tom left home — that is, London. 
He is well, and would like to hear of. Mary. May I see 
her?" 

"Certainly, she will be delighted to hear of her 
brother ; so too will Miss Benson. And had Mrs. Benson 
been alive it would have gladdened her heart to hear of 
pnor Tom. She often spoke of him and hoped well for him, 
for she thought him clever, and was touched by his affec- 
tion for his mother." 

' ' Tell me, if I am not troubling you too much, about 
Sarah?" 

I replied by giving a short account of the unhappy girl. 
Duiiug the recital he remained silent, his face buried in 
his hands, yet appeared to be deeply moved by my painful 
story. At its close he rose and thanked me. 

u If you will," he said, "kindly arrange with Mary to 
see me, I will be at your house " (he had taken the 
address) " at eleven o'clock." 

I assented, and ho bade me good-bye and walkod out of 
the office with a grave and thoughtful face, but easily, like 
one accustomed to act freely and with authority. I lost 
little time in conveying the good news to Mary and Miss 
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Benson, both of whom wore delighted (the latter on 
account of Mary, her companion and friend) to have at 
last some tidings of the lost brother. 



CHAPTER XXXI 7. 

THE LOST BROTHER. 

Punctually at the hour named Mr. Iiouth arrived. Tlis 
step was elastic, but his face grave. We lost no time in 
calling at Winchester Square, where we wore asked into 
the drawing-room. Mary soon appeared alone. JSlie gave 
her hand to the visitor, and said, 

" You knew my brother Tom, sir? " 

" Yes, Miss Brownell, well. He is my greatest friend" 
(Mary's face brightened), " and has charged me to call on 
3 ou. He is very anxious to hoar about his sisters." At 
the allusion to the missing sister both became silent. 
Mary observed Mr. Bouth closely as he spoke, and seemed 
1o be slightly disappointed. " He wishes you to be with 
him," he resumed. " Would you like to go to Australia 
or to remain in London ? " 

"I would like to be with my friends, but I would like 
to see Torn." 

" Well; we'll see what can be done, Mary." 

Mary again looked up eagerly. At this moment Mar- 
garet entered the room, and Mary said, 

" This is Miss Benson, Mr. Eouth. 1 ' 

" Yes," he replied, turning to her, and looking into 
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her face, as he took the hand she offered ; " you are some- 
what like what I remember of your mother." 

" Tom ! " exclaimed Mary, throwing her arms round 
him. 

Yes, it was Tom after long years of separation. "We 
were all interebted and excited by the discovery. Tom, 
the poor, bright lad of sixteen, now a man of mature 
years, educated and gentlemanlike. After the brother and 
sister had had some time for mutual explanations, Tom, at 
Margaret's request, proceeded to give us some account 
of his Australian life, an account which I condense into the 
following paragraph. 

On his arrival in Melbourne he, liaving adopted the 
name of his mother's family, got a place in an office at 
£100 a year, which was quickly advanced to £150 and 
£200. Before he was twenty-one he was receiving £300 
a year. lie lived carefully, and saved, investing his earn- 
ings in different ways, some of them in gold-miuing, 
with always one purpose before him — to return to England 
and make a homo for his sisters, the companions of his 
early sufferings. He was fortunate, and before he was 
seven-and-twenty was on the high road to wealth. Ho 
improved himsolf and took part in public affairs ; became 
a member of Parliament; a Minister of the Crown — a 
position which he held for three years. This position 
brought him into contact with the best society of the 
colony, and enabled him still further to improve and 
advance himself. On his party going out of office, ho 
resolved to realiso part of his property and to return 
home. He had been some months in England ; and after 
several vain attempts to find his sisters, had entered upon 
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his public career, a career ■which he had steadily kept 
before himself while in the colony. Such was the story — 
wonderful to the untravelled Englishman, which Tom told 
us. We learnt from him that his life was devoted to the 
enfranchisement and elevation of the poor, the class to 
which his father and mother belonged, and with whose 
Bufferings his early life was identified. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE PEOPLE MUST UTILE. 

Tom now had time to hear more particularly all that I 
could tell him of his missing sister ; and to my story he 
listened with the deepest attention. I did not feel justified 
in telling him of the part which Dunstan had played in 
the girl's ruin, but I told him all eke that I knew, and of 
her chance meeting with Grately. He was very much 
affected ; and recalled, with tears, the incident mentioned 
by Grately. He remembered it distinctly, for the wits of 
the poor are keen ; that Sarah, hungry herself, had given 
him the crust received from the neighbours. He recalled 
many similar instances, which proved the natural unsel- 
fishness of little Sally, as he called her. As a kind of 
explanation of her fall, as it were to veil the heinousneas 
of it from himself, he said, " How can it be expected that 
the children of the poor will regard such vices with repro- 
bation? They are familiar with them from the moment 
that memory begins. They see and hear things that are 
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carefully hidden from the children of the rich, and often 
are tempted in mind and heart before they are out of 
their teens; and sometimes in actual experience. This 
ought not to be, and, please God, shall no longer "be in 
old England." He instituted a thorough search for his 
sister, hut without success. Meanwhile these- private 
griefs and anxieties did not induce him to relax his 
public efforts for the consolidation of the popular party. 
A general election was at hand ; and by general consent, 
Eouth, as he continued to call himself, was regarded as 
its leader. His simple and direct speeches, combined 
with the fact of his being on© of themselves, and his 
evident honesty of purpose, placed him immeasurably 
higher in popular estimation than any other possible 
leader. Under the influence of his speeches, blatant 
demagogy became silent; the mere partisan and office- 
seeker was brushed aside ; and good men, good men in 
the main, were selected as popular candidates. 

An overwhelming majority was returned to support the 
cause of Reform. The moderate reformers, whose desire 
to see a stable and capable Government usually kept them 
from the ballot boxes, or caused them to cast in their lot 
with the opposite side, threw in their lot with their natural 
friends and allies, with the result stated — an overwhelming 
majority against the existing Ministry. The Ministry 
resigned, and Eouth was called to undertake the task of 
forming a new Ministry. This ho did with wonderful tact, 
for his political experiences elsewhere had sharpened his 
political instincts. Lord Hopfield, I believe, might have 
had a seat in the Ministry, but pride and party feeling 
restrained him, and so a chance was lost. When the 
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House met, the Ministry lost little time in introducing 
their great Land Reform Bill. Its purpose was to 
nationalise the land — a Bill of spoliation some called it. 
There was one clause, called a benevolent clause, which 
made provision for the aged and poor whose lands were 
nationalised. In all other oases the land was transferred 
from private owners to the State without the payment of 
a shilling, and the only concession made to the late owners 
was, that they should have preferential rights in regard to 
occupancy. This advantage was conceded to them as a 
kind of compensation for their loss. Some, indeed many, 
mi the popular side were opposed to the small concessions 
1 have noted. Yet consideration prevailed, and the Bill 
passed in the form proposed. It was sent up to the House 
of Lords, and promptly, without ceremony, rejected. A 
good deal of temper was aroused by the manner of its 
rejection. An appeal to the country was made, with the 
result that a still larger majority of members was 
returned favourable to economic and social reform. 
.\gain the Bill was introduced, shorn of its benevolent 
j:nd preferential clauses, for men's tempers were aroused ; 
>tnd contemporaneously a Bill for the abolition of the 
House of Lords was promoted. No other business was 
transacted till the Land Bill was through the Lower 
House. The Upper House on this occasion gave the Bill 
ut least the appearance of decent treatment. Still it was 
rejected, emphasis being laid upon the fact that the 
henevolent and compensatory clauses were omitted from 
the Bill. The Ministry advised the Crown to create a 
sufficient number of peers to enable it to pass. Tho 
Sovereign might well be staggered at the idea of creating 
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three or four hundred peers, and hesitated, and finally 
refused. The Ministry resigned, and the Opposition was 
installed in office, but not in power. All England was 
stirred to the heart. Great excitement prevailed. The 
cry went up from every city and town, " The people must 
rule! The people must rulo!" and energetic stops were 
taken to bring pressure to bear upon the Sovereign and 
the House of Lords. The House of Commons declined to 
recognise the right of a Ministry representing only a 
minority to occupy the Treasury Benches, and business 
was at a standstill. The idea of the Ministry was to gain 
time, and so arrange a compromise. But the popular 
side would have no compromise. " The people must 
rule ! " became the watchword and cry of the party, a cry 
that was taken up in the streets, and shouted in alleys 
and slums : 11 The people must rule ! " 

Demonstrations in the streets and parks, before the 
Houses of Parliament and the offices of the Cabin ot, 
were of daily occurrence, and showod the temper of the 
- people, daily becoming bitterer and more uncompromising. 
Similar was the case in all the great cities. A day was 
fixed for a great united demonstration of all England. 
Trains were run from all the principal cities. In some 
cases where the directors were unwise enough to refuse 
such trains the people took possession of them, and 
directed the servants of the company to drive them to 
London, a direction that was promptly obeyed. The 
movement was the movement of a nation ; it broke down 
and overflowed all barriers, like a great tide, threatening 
to sweep away all the old landmarks, and to confuse 
private and public rights if not to entirely obliterate the 
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former. "The people must rule!" was inscribed upon 
all banners. One man muBt die for the people. Resist- 
ance, exasperation, exacerbation, fury, followed each other 
in rapid succession. Men stood aghast and wondered what 
the end would be. Meanwhile preparations for the great 
demonstration went on apace, and the day opened that 
was fraught with such consequences to Great Britain. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE SACK OF LONDON. 

It had been arranged that all routes should converge 
upon Trafalgar Square. There had been some idea of 
forbidding the demonstration; but it was argued that, 
even if such an attempt to prevent it were successful, 
which was extremely doubtful, it would issue in turning 
Bcores of places, all over London, into centres of the 
fiercest agitation, which would spread from place to place 
and set the whole of London in a revolutionary blaze. So 
the idea was abandoned, and it was resolved to let the ex- 
citement have its outing, and the procession was held. 

The day, big with the fate of England, came — a bright, 
cold day in May ; yet not unpleasant. The shops from one 
end of London to the other were closed. 

The public-houses were open, as ever ; and this was a 
fatal blunder. It would have been well if the Govern- 
ment had, the night before, detailed off all the police of 
London to seize and destroy the liquors that were on sale. 
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But this step was not taken, so the ever-ready publican 
was ready, as ever, to turn an honest penny by exciting 
the passions of the people. All other traffic was sus- 
pended, except the tramp of the mighty host, converging 
from all points upon Trafalgar Square and the parks. 
The police were skilfully disposed, the soldiers were not 
visible, yet they were in readiness to act upon any emer- 
gency. 

The crowd came from all parts of London. Every street, 
and lane, and alley sent its contribution to swell the 
mighty host. They passed out from alley, and lane, and 
court in streamlets, and, joining other streamlets, became 
a great stream; these, again, united to other streams, 
became a river, which poured into the main streets, a 
mighty force, irresistible in its strength. This, again, ever 
gaining depth and width by the arrival of fresh tributaries, 
from all directions, heading into the City, the Circus, 
Fleet Street, the Strand. Over every bridge the mighty 
mass streamed into the ever-swelling host. Four, some- 
times more, six, eight abreast they came, the earth 
trembling beneath their tread. Many, calm, determined- 
looking men, with faces set, animated by the determina- 
tion that the people should rule; more, moved by the 
fierce levity of mere lawlessness ; some, wild with tho hope 
that at last their deliverance had come. Flower girls, 
with their baskets of bright bloom from the country, 
followed the crowd, and danced in and out among them, 
selling or giving away their flowers. For from henceforth 
they expected to get them for nothing from the land, 
which was soon to belong to the people. I stood near 
Westminster Bridge and watched the long procession 
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passing over it. On they came, a dirty, unwashed crowd, 
ragged and tattered, evidences of last night's carouse, 
renewed early this morning, upon them. All were armed 
with sticks, clubs, bludgeons, and they marched, conscious 
of their strength. A little flower girl danced up gleefully 
as the ranks, whose tread shook the bridge, passed on, 
and offered her flowers for sale. 'With coarse oaths and 
loud laughter they emptied her basket and threw it aside, 
leaving the child in tears. 

I followed to Charing Cross, and got a stand on the 
elevated ground. The sight was amazing. All London, 
ay, all England, was up. Stream after stream poured 
into the Squaro, until it was blocked; and still the streams 
rolled in, driving out the crowd, by the sheer pressure of 
numbers, through the open spaces to the west and the 
north-west. Gran vers was here, looking grave and de- 
pressed. 

"The day ha3 come," he exclaimed, "and England is 
doomed. Wo have done the best we can, but the police 
are a mere drop in the bucket to this host; nor can we 
trust either them or the soldiers." 

Cheer after cheer rent the air, and the greatest en- 
thusiasm was aroused — enthusiasm that was infectious. 
The presence of numbers, all animated by the same 
spirit and purpose, extended the enthusiasm to all ; 
as fire leaps from house to houso, so did tho spirit and 
hopes of the pooplo pass from one to another and animate 
the whole mass. I found myself even ready to join in tho 
demonstration. Whilo the people were pressing on, 
driving out by Bheer force of numbers those already 
massed in Trafalgar Square, an elfort was made by the 
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police to keep the crowd hack from Piccadilly. Ilere the 
police were drawn up, behind them were the Horse 
Guards, hinting by their presence at the reserve of force 
and discipline that was yet available for tho preservation 
of order. The mob insisted upon taking any route they 
chose. The police used their batons, the people their 
sticks and bludgeons, and to. struggle commenced. While 

Those behind cried forward, 
Those in front cried back. 

Tho mrh'e deepened and spread, became momentarily 
more serious. For in addition to the exciting nature of 
the occasion, many, the greater number, were excited by 
stimulants, and were out for an outing. The police were 
overpowered, driven back upon their supports. Then was 
heard the loud cry, rising over all other cries, " Forward, 
charge! " and tho cry spread from mouth to mouth, from 
group to group, that the Guards were charging the people. 
They rode in and out among the surging and entangled 
mass, using tho flat of their sabres freely. Tho news 
spread like wildfire among the thronging people ; and a 
wild effort to escape, on the part of the many, was made 
— the numerous streets converging at this point were so 
many facilities for flight and safety ; and soon the Square 
was somewhat free. Still the Guards, excited by their 
exertions, and angered by the showers of stones which fell 
upon them, galloped furiously round the Square, trampling 
down and injuring many people. 

At this moment a bugle-call was heard in tho direction 
of Seven Dials. It was thought by many to be a summons 
to the soldiers, and hastened the retreat of all that could 
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escape. "Within twenty minutes a movement of disciplined 
men was seen coming from St. Martin's Lane. Thoy 
marched like well-trained men, and were armed. They 
were trained and disciplined, and were under skilful 
leadership. But they were not soldiers, they were citizens, 
men from various parts of England, of London, kept in 
reserve to fight the people's battles. Rapidly forming as 
they emerged, they came on at the double. The Colonel 
of the Guards saw at a glance what the movement fore- 
boded, and hastily drew his men together for immediate 
action. Before the charge that was intended could be 
carried into effect, the dark ranks of the citizen soldiery 
deployed into line, and at the cry of their leader prepared 
to fire. At the cry of " Fire " the conflict began. Numbers 
of the Guards fell, among them their gallant colonel ; and 
the riderless horses careered wildly about the Square. 

Again the cry of " Charge, charge ! " rose high over nil 
sounds, and the black horses came down thunderingly 
upon the kneeling ranks, rapidly closed up ; in vain — no 
effort could break the serried ranks, for these were trained 
Englishmen, while volley after volley emptied saddle after 
saddle of tho Guardsmen, who finally retreated, "all that 
was left of them." Meanwhile, the foot regiments had 
bee:i hurried up to the scene of conflict, one of whom 
went over to tho enemy bodily. And so the conflict raged 
during the day. From street to street, from house to 
house, the fight waB continued with varying success, and 
night only stayed the carnage. Meanwhile, the crowd, 
broken and enraged, with passions inflamed, was let loose 
all over London, and scenes of robbery and bloodshed 
were of momentary occurrence. 
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During the early evening I had hurried to Miss Benson's 
house, only to find the doors open and the house rifled; 
what remained lying about the floor, broken or torn, in 
confusion and disorder. No sight of Margaret or Mary. 
Hoping that they were in safety, that perhaps they had 
been cared for by Routh, I, with a heavy heart, returned 
to the City, to watch the work of pillago and destruction. 

Every moment tidings of the work of destruction were 
made known. Buckingham Palace was on fire ; so, too, St. 
James's ; Marlborough House and Kensington Palace fol- 
lowed. The various clubs, irrespective of party — the 
Carlton, the Eeform, the Devonshire — all were destroyed. 
Boodle's, White's, Brooks's — indeed any and every house 
distinguished by reputation or size was wantonly des- 
troyed, with numerous others, in that awful night. The 
fire leapt from house to house, from street to street, and 
the whole city seemed afire, for no efforts were made to 
check the progress of the flames. The miserable inhabi- 
tants, pursued by drunken and brutal men, fled, or en- 
deavoured to flee, to places of safety. The Btreets ran 
blood — blood shed recklessly, wantonly. 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock, as I came up towards the 
Strand, I met the Rev. Arthur Grately. 

" Ah !" he said, " it has come ; the judgment of Heaven 
upon those sins which cried in bitter cries and tears to 
Him for vengeance." 

I walked with the old man, as I felt that the streets 
were unsafe. When we reached the church of St. Clement 
the Dane, wo saw a crowd pursuing a young woman, who 
ran into our arms. 

" Save me ! " she exclaimed, as she reached ua. "We 
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resolved to protect her against her cowardly pursuers, 
who, seeing two Btalwart ami sober men, turned off. The 
woman was trembling violently and crying hysterically. 
The instant I saw her face, I recognised her. It was the 
long missing Sarah Browuell. When she knew that she 
was in the hands of friends she hecame calmer, and spoke 
quietly to Mr. Grately and myself. We told her of Tom's 
return, which greatly excited her. 

" Oh ! " she cried. " Oh, that I had died when Tom and 
I were little — when I was at your school, Mr. Grately, a 
good little child. Oh, the sin and misery of my life, I 
want to repent; I want to repent. God help me. I have 
tried and cannot ; the drink, the drink 1 " 

Mr. Grately's gentle voice fell like dew upon her parched 
spirit, and drew her out of herself, as he told her of an 
infinite love, greater even than the love of a mother. 
"Can a woman forget her sucking child? yea, she may 
forget ; yet will I not forget thee. No, my dear, He ia 
your Father, and God so loved the world — even this 
wicked, violent, bloodthirsty world — that Ho gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have evorlasting life." 

" 0, I am thankful, if it is not too lato." 

"Never too late, never too late," said Mr. Grately 
emphatically. 

We had now reached a more crowded portion of the 
street, and turned into a by-street. Here, too, people 
were hurrying to and fro. The air was full of sounds, to 
which we had become familiar ; sounds, often, of firearms, 
which exploded every moment. We hurried on, and when 
we reached a spot where the ground rose I heard a voice, 
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11 Here's one of 'em." A loud report followed, and Mr. 
Grately fell, dead at our feet. Sarah stooped down to lift 
up tlie old man's head, his white hair now dabbled in blood. 
When she realised that he was dead, her anguish and grief 
knew no bounds. Standing up, regardless of safety, she 
exclaimed to the group from which the shot was fired — 

"You cruel murderers; more cruel than the tiger. 
You have killed your best friend, and the friend of the 
poor and destitute." 

" He was a parson," exclaimed one of the group. " Get 
on with you ! " 

"No, no; I will die with him." 

And a second shot fulfilled her wish. Almost at the 
Fame moment a tall man rushed down the street crying 
wildly for help. " He's another of 'em, I know him," was 
heard, and another shot was fired, and the unfortunate 
wretch fell with his head nearly touching that of Sarah. 
I was stooping down examining her; suddenly her eyes 
opened, and her look fell upon the face of the dying man 
by her side. She shuddered visibly, and with an effort 
drew herself away, crying, "Keep away, keep away;" 
then, more softly, "Mother; I'm coming, mother," as 
she had often cried in her childhood's days. "I'm coming, 
mother;" and then the hand of death gently closed her 
eyes. The eyes of the fallen man were open and staring. 
I looked at him, the death film was rapidly darkening 
i heir light. Oar eyes met. It was Dunstan. A rigid 
hardness was settling upon his face, which darkened under 
the scowl that now passed over it, as ho murmured, " God, 
God, the way — way— hard." Uttering which he passed 
beyond the reach of human hope. 

s 
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I could do nothing for my friends, and the place was 
besot with danger, .so I continued my homeward route. I 
reached home about twelve o'clock. The doors were open, 
the house dark. I got a light, and an awful scene pre- 
sented itself to my gaze — the dead body of Mary Brownell, 
and by her side that of Margaret Benson (they had evi- 
dently fled to me for protection). 1 knelt down by the 
side of Margaret and felt her pulse; it still nickered. 
She opened her eyes and saw me. A sweet smile passed 
over her face, as she murmured, " You have been long in 
coming, dear; kiss me, Will." I kissed her, and while 1 
held her in my arms she passed to that land whern 
" beyond these voices there is peace." 

Carefully placing the bodies of the two friends on the 
bed that remained, and reverently veiling their faces, I sat 
down, overcome and violently agitated. I sat by the side 
of my writing-table, my hands lying listlessly before me. 
As I thus sat my attention was drawn to a singular ap- 
pearance in the ring on my left hand. The stone in it 
was plain ; but now, to-night, as I sat in the darkened 
room, it glowed and shimmered, as if it were on fire. I 
examined it more closely, and could see the flames leaping 
mid swirling. To examine it more closely still, I carefully 
took it off my linger. The instant I drew it off I was 
powerfully convulsed, as if by an electric shock, and lost 
momentary consciousness 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE WITCH'S CAVEEN AGAIN — VISIONS OF THE END. 

When I recovered consciousness, I was lying softly shaded 
from the light by overarching branches of the rugged elm, 
through which the moonbeams faintly struggled. By my 
side, her long raiment almost touching me, stood the Sibyl. 
I sat up, and sprang to my feet. 

"You have slept long and easily," said the Sibyl. "I 
have kept watch over you a3 you slept, but you are wearied 
and want refreshment. This will revive you," she added, 
putting a small glass to my lips. 

I obeyed her movement, and drank of that which she 
offered; and at once I felt a revival of life, and a con- 
sciousness of mental vigour. 

"Your task is not yet ended, and the dawn hastens 
apace. Come," and again she held my hand in a warm 
embrace. 

London, the London I had just left, was before me ! 
Everywhere fire, fire ; flames burst out in the north and in 
the south, in the east and in the west, and rapidly con- 
sumed the palaces of the rich and the hovels of the poor. 
I could hear the roaring of tho vast conflagration, and 
could feel the overpowering boat. Tho streets were filled 
with horror-stricken people, many of whom fled in con- 
sternation from the devouring flames. I could see many 
whom I knew well in the crowd. Gran vers, now without 
occupation, and by his side, protected by his presence, Lady 
Lilias, a deepened grief and melancholy obscuring the 
l>eauty of her face. Lord Hopfield, too, was there, pride 
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and sorrow mingled in the expression of Lis onco haughty 
look ; and many others with whom I had only a casual 
acquaintance. I looked oagorly, if perchance the last 
tragedy I had witnessed had been a mere dream ; but the 
forms of Margaret and Mary were not present. There 
was one form (the face was hidden from me) which seemed 
to be perfectly familiar to me, yet I could not give it a 
name. It stood by the side of Granvers, who spoke from 
time to time to the Unknown. 

Meanwhile, the conflagration spread, and burnt more 
and more fiercely, consuming houses as if they were dry 
straw ; nor houses only, for the bodies of the slain which 
lay in the street were lapped up by the devouring lire, or 
cast int"> the flames by onlookers and consumed. Nor were 
the dead the only victims. I saw a mob (they cannot be 
otherwise described) ransacking a burning hotel. The 
wretched landlord was striving to make his escape from 
the flames that were consuming his house. But the 
drunken crowd drove him back with mocking laughter, 
and gradually, despite all his frantic efforts, despite his 
appeals for mercy, pushed him with poles into the flames . 

" IIu's had lots of my money," said one. 

"And turned me out cf his house after robbing me ot 
mine," answered another. 

"Let him burn," cried a woman. "If it hadn't been 
for him me and my husband would have lived in comfort." 

And the poor wretch perished before my eyes. 

While the houses were burning, the crowd was busied 
looting the various places, and with barbario cruelty tor- 
turing the miserable owners. I never thought to Bee 
Englishmen behave with suoh fiendish cruelty. But years 
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of misgovernment and false teaching had made the heart 
that was human callous to suffering and inuillt ront to all 
appeals for mercy. 

Granvera and the Unknown were near, and I could hear 
the voice of the former : 

" England is doomed ; Canada, I hear, has gone ; so too 
have Australia and Africa ; India is in revolt, and Russia 
is moving upon her with rapid steps. God help our fellow- 
countrymen there ! " 

"Let them go," shouted someone; "England for the 
English, say I." 

The Unknown replied, 

"The day of retribution has come; long dolayed, it has 
come at last; the cup of our inicpiity is full." 

At this moment a slow sad strain fell upon my ears — the 
Dead March in Saul. The mournful strain filled the air, 
and drew nearer. Turning my eyes in the direction of the 
sound, I saw a column of citizen and other soldiers, heading 
into the street with heavy, measured tread. In front 
marched a small corps, carrying before them three or four 
gallows, from two of which the sickening forms of two 
men dangled ! "While from the centre of the column the 
sorrowful strains of the Dead March arose. At the head 
of the column, directing its movements, marched Tom 
Brownell, whose face was fixed and stern. Pointing with 
his sword to a man engaged in the congenial game of 
looting, he said sternly, "Up with him," and almost as he 
spoke the corps of executioners threw a rope round his 
neck, and he was hanging from the gallows, his eyes start- 
ing from his head. The crowd fell back korrorstruck amid 
a great hush, while over all the roar of the Haines tho voice 
of Brownell rose. 
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" Men and citizens, enough Las boon done, you are free ; 
not another life shall he taken; we are brethren, and theso 
gallows," pointing with his sword to the horrid figures 
dangling from them, u shall protect the life of every peace- 
ful citizen. Every hand lifted to take life, to destroy pro- 
perty, is lifted against the people of this free country. 
To your homes." 

M We have none," Bhouted someone from the crowd. 

" Put out these fires, and there are enough and to spare. 
On, men ! " 

And again the melancholy wail of the music arose, and 
again the measured tread of the Boldiery filled the street. 
The lesson was not lost, and was repeated elsewhere, and 
its echoes reached to distant parts. By nightfall order was 
restored, and the work of salvation and restoration went 
on to the solemn, saddening march. I drew a long sigh 
of relief as I felt my hand released, and realised that it 
was all a dream. But before I could offer a remark the 
Sibyl again took my hand, and another scene was before 
me. 

» « # * * 

Still London, but how changed. No longer vast and 
appalling in its vastness. The East-end was levelled to 
the ground, and covered with trees and undergrowth ; the 
Strand, once crowded with busy men and revellers, a 
tangled forest; the several well-known parts of London 
separated one from another by wide and thickly-timbered 
parks or fields. Yet though appreciably reduced in nize, 
still large and still filled with population, though sensibly 
smaller. The Revolution had left its mark upon it, in 
this way if in no other. I looked eagerly among the full 
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streets for the faces of old friends, but saw none, not one 
that I had known ; all wore gone, except a form that was 
strangely familiar to me — the form of the Unknown, whose 
face was still hidden from me. His long grey hair reached 
down to his shoulders, and he no longer moved with the 
elasticity of youth. I looked eagerly for the beneficial 
changes that tho Revolution was to inaugurate, but was 
disappointed. Everywhere I saw evidences of poverty; 
everywhere the public-house and the gin-shop as of old; 
still self-seeking and self-indulgent men and women ; the 
crowd ragged and miserable, and hugging their misery ; 
on its outskirts the poor night-walker that filled the streets 
of London years before. 

While I thus looked and carefully noted the changes 
that time had brought, two young men approached tho 
*pot where stood the Unknown, with his back towards me. 
One was saying, 

" England is going to the dogs, I tell you. The popu- 
lation is daily diminishing, and those that remain can't 
get a living. I shall clear out." 

" You forget, my friend," was the reply, " that England 
cannot maintain half its former population since the change 
in the beastly climate. But an industrious man can always 
do well in England. If there is no wealth, there is no 
grinding poverty, as in the good old days before the Revo- 
lution. We are all free and have an -equal chauce. I 
speak as I find ; I have done well." 

" Yes, but you are one in a thousand. I don't see why 
tho honest and industrious should have to support the lazy 
and vicious as we do under the precious Socialistic Republic. 
We all cast into tho pool in unequal contributions, and all 
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t;ike out in equal proportion. This is contrary to nature. 
What do you think, air '? " 

The question was addressed to the Unknown. I loaned 
forward eagerly to catch his reply. The voice came to me 
as from afar, and yet it seemed like the voice of one 
known to me long ago. 

"I have learned," said the voice, " that forms of govern- 
ment and changes of laws have very little to do with a 
people's prosperity and happiness. "Without freedom, 
virtue, and industry no people can be prosperous; with 
them no people can be unhappy." 

" Tou are right, sir ; and I'm blest if I'm going to stay 
in England — I'll emigrate." 

And the strangers passed on. 

The Unknown remained thoughtfully in his place for a 
moment, and then moved off. I followed with my eye, 
which seemed to have a preternatural keenness, and saw 
him enter a cemetery, where was the funeral of a little 
child. The mourners were the father and mother, and tho 
remainder of their children— all wretchedly clad. A 
clergyman vested in white, with a black stole, conducted 
the service, and consigned the poor coffin, containing the 
mother's child, to the tomb. After the service was con- 
uluded, I saw the Unknown pause before the grave, and 
heard him address a few words of sympathy to the stricken 
parents. The mother's tears burst out afresh. 

u He might have lived, sir, but we could not give him 
proper attention or sufficient nourishment — so he died." 

The recital was followed by a fresh burst of weeping. 
Tho stranger moved on towards another grave, and going 
down upon his knees began to clean tho weeds from it 
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After tills was done, he passed to the old and worn head- 
stone and traced the letters upon the stone. I read — 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

OF 

MARGARET BENSON 

AUD 

MARY BROAVNELL, 

SLAIN IN" 
THE GREAT REVOLITTIOX. 

My tears fell fast. 

Again the stranger stood by another grave lying con- 
tiguous to the former. This, too, he carefully cleared of 
its weeds, and then read over the inscription — 

SACRED TO TnE MEMORY 

or 

LAWRENCE GRAN VERS, 

DIED MAY, 1945, 
ALSO OF LILTAS HIS WIFE, 
DIED JUKE, lOu L 

The letters were almost illegible. Again my tears 
flowed freely, and I was much agitated, for memories of 
the old times thronged upon me. The Sibyl's hold relaxed 
its grasp, and I stood beside her in the cavern, feeling 
glad that it was all a dream. 

* $ « 9 

Before I could express myself, I felt her hand tighten round 
my own, and again looked upon a still more melancholy 
scene— L< n ton, but oh ! how changed. The several popu- 
lated portions reduced to mere villages ; the field and the 
forest encroaching everywhere upon habitation ; the bridges 
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broken down and decaying, the waters of the Thames over- 
flowing its banks and filling the depressed levels and turning 
them into swamps. Still, people cheerless and ccm fort- 
less filled the streets. Again I saw the Unknown, his 
grey hair falling below his shoulders, his face still veiled 
and hidden. 

The snow was falling in the streets and on the hills, and 
filling the valleys, still the poor went about the streets, 
and tumbled out of the frowsy gin-shops. I saw one poor 
woman in tattered clothes, with a child at her side, equally 
wretched, pass shivering; along the cold street, through 
which a frosty wind blew. She stopped before the 
stranger and begged liirn, in a whining voice, for the love 
of God, to help her. He put his hand into his pocket 
and gave her something, which brightened her face and 
quickened her steps. Still from the gin-palace came the 
drunken song, and the poor night-walker stood about its 
doors, as of old, us of old ; for human nature never 
changes, and is always the same, always the same. Again 
I heard the steps of men hurrying along the pavement, 
saw them wrapping their warm cloaks around them. 

Two men, no longer young, moved slowly in front of 
me, and talked earnestly. ' ' I am not going to stand it 
any longer," said one. " Things are worse than they 
were before the Great Revolution. Then whatever a man 
earned was his own, now it belongs to everybody ; then a 
man could please himself, and live or starve, now he is 
driven by au iron baud." 

"Yea, yes," was the reply; " but now we are all equal, 
and everyone works for the other." 

" More for the other than himself. Every man's entitled 
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to the fruits of his own labour by the law of nature ; and 
the stimulus of necessity developes character. Now all 
are legally equal, and a dire monotony is the result. No 
more Shakespeares, no more Tennysons, no more genius ; 
for what is yours is mine, and what is mine is my own, 
says the Socialist leveller. I shall go to a land which 
gives scope and opportunity for developement and self- 
improvement, where human nature cau spread and grow. 
I don't want to see all the trees which Nature has made 
so divine cut to one pattern; the cutting destroys their 
beauty, and kills them." 

Again an appeal was made to the Unknown, and again 
his voice came to me as the far-off echo of a voice that I 
knew. " Nature's law is freedom, only freedom that shall 
not restrict another's liberty. Ye are free, only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flosh, but by love serve one 
another. Love cannot be compelled by law. It is a freo 
impulse of the soul. England's freedom has passed away, 
and with it England's greatness. It has passed to her 
children." 

"And I!" exclaimed the questioner, "will go to her 
children— Canada, Africa, Australia. Thank you, sir," 
and he lifted his hat reverently to the stranger, who was 
left alone. Now, I saw that ho leant heavily upon a stick 
and moved with difficulty. Pausing for a moment, he ex- 
claimed, " LIow long, 0 Lord, holy and true ; how long ! 

' Alas ! for this grey shadow once a man. 
* * * '* 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapoura weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
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And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cornel immortality 

Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms, 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-hair'd shadow, roaming like a dream 

The ever-silent space, . . . 

Far -folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn.' 

Pared to see the decay of my country, yet death comes not 
to me. 

4 Alas ! for this grey shadow once a man.' " 

Uttering these words in melancholy tone, the stranger 
passed on, my eyes and ears following him intently. lie 
passed into the cemetery, the snow falling round him. 
Again ho stopped before a grave, and, as before, stooped 
to brush away the snow, to clear away the weeds. The 
headstone was broken and gone, yet I recognised the 
site. The crumbling stone, yielding to the hand of time, 
marked the last resting-place of her I loved, of Lawrence 
Granvers, my friend. 

Feebly he leant upon his stick and looked long and 
earnestly at the sinking graves. I could imagine the 
tears running down his cheeks. As he thus stood, a weird 
wind arose, and, whirling the onow around, shook the red 
leaves from the trees and awakened a mournful sound in 
the barren branches. At this moment a low soft wail of 
music fell upon my ear. It was the wail of the Dead 
March, and tho old man sank gently to earth upon the 
grave of Murgarot Benson, his face turned to tho light, 
I looked eagorly at the upturned face and gave a cry. 
It was myself ! and burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

THE STOEY TIIAT CAME IX "WITH THE FIBST AND WILL GO 
OUT WITH THE LAST MAN. 

The violence of my emotion woke me, and I found myself 
lying upon a soft bod, the snow falling softly, and the cold 
wind blowing across my face. I felt that I was lying upon 
Margaret's grave, and looked quickly for the headstone. 
I aaw only the head of the iron bedstead. I sat up and 
looked around me. The snow that I saw was falling 
lightly outside my room, the wind was blowing gently, 
but ehillily, through my open window. All was gone — 
the cave, the witch, and London of the nineteenth century, 
with its visionary successors. I was profoundly moved, 
and could not rid myself of the sense of the reality of all 
that I had seen in vision. While thus struggling with 
myself Rayner Maynard entered, and said, 

" Why, Will, not up yet ! Mary's expecting you to 
breakfast." 

"Is Mary alive, and Margaret ? " I asked. 
' Rayner laughed. "Alive? I should think so, and 
wanting breakfast ; so hurry down as quickly as you can. 
You don't mean to say you haven't been to bed and that 
you have slept with that window opon all night. What 
will Mary say? But please," he went on, shutting the 
window, "hurry down, for we have heard that we are to 
depart to-morrow, and want to make a long day of it in 
London." So saying Rayner left me. 
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On entering the breakfast-room, I was beset by a host 
of questions and comments. " Why didn't you go to 
bed ?" " Why did you leave your window open ? " " You 
have a dreadful cold." 

"So you thought Margaret and I were dead. IIow 
grave you look, Will," said my sister. 

"I may well be grave," was my reply as I took a seat 
at the breakfast table. "For I have' passed through 
several metamorphoses, and have lived five hundred 
years." 

"In other words, you have had a bad dream; please 
tell us all about it," said Fowler. 

I promised to do so, and the conversation passed to 
other subjects. 

" We have heard from the Captain that we must leave 
to-morrow," said Mary; "and to-day, therefore, must be 
devoted to saying our adieus to London. While this 
weather lasts, Will, you had bettor keep house, or that 
cold will not be improved." 

To this suggestion I readily assented, with a glance at 
Miss Marsten, who had not joined the rest in my perse- 
cution. 

" But I hope you will leave somebody behind to enter- 
tain the poor invalid," still looking at Miss MarsteD. 

"Oh, yes, I would stay, but you know that will bo 
impossible, so, if Margaret doesn't object, we will leave 
you under her care." 

" That will do capitally, if Miss Marsten doesn't mind." 

"You can sing to me, if you will," I said, "and I'll 
promise to be very patient and good." 

While I reclined on the sofa, after the several members 
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of the party had departed to their respective engage- 
ments, aa Miss Marsten was busied about the room, 1 
watched her movements with interest. Her tall well- 
shaped ligure, closely clad in some warm stuff, her dress 
prettily set off with colours, showing a small foot, all made 
a pretty picture. Her fair face and grey eyes, pleasantly 
uminttted, suddenly recalled to my memory the face ana 
expression of Margaret Benson, and I experienced a sense 
of relief and a glow of pleasure. She was the Margaret 
of my dream. It was she who had suggested the cha- 
viictcr, and AlargarK > >s not dead. Hence my sense ot 
relief. 

Coming closer to me, Miss Marsten said, " You promised, 
Mr. Furley, to tell me about your dream." 

"Call me Will, dear," I replied, "and take this seat, 
while I will selfishly take the easy-chair." 

She took the seat indicated, which was almost touching 
the one I occupied. 

"So you dreamt that your sister and I were dead — how 
dreadful 1 How did it happen ? " 

" I am not sure that it was you and Mary in my dream." 

The slightest shade of disappointment, I fancied, passed 
over her face. 

" I dreamt that I met a young lady whose name was 
Margaret Benson, and that I fell deeply in love with her — 
was devotedly attached to her. Indeed," I continued, " I 
do not think I can ever love anybody as I loved her." 
Margaret smiled slightly at this, and drew her chair a 
little further off. "No," I said, "I am sure I can never 
love again." I put my hand on hers. " Let mo describe 
her. She was tall, fair, and lovely, and as good as she 
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was beautiful. And do you know, dear, that although 
her name, in my dream, was Margaret Benson, yet I am 
sure that her name in reality is Margaret Marsten. For 
she and you are the same person." The pressure of her 
hand answered mine. "And when she was dying, dear, 
do you know what she said ? " 

Margaret lifted her eyes to mine as I rose up from my 
chair. " She said this — ' Kiss me, Will ; ' and— and — " 

I did not finish my story in words, for Margaret's lips 
were pressed to mine. 

"This is a pleasanter ending than that in the dream, 
dear," I whispered, as her head lay upon my shoulder. 

" Yes," was the soft response. 

"When Mary returned, I fancy she took things in at a 
glance; for women notice so quickly, and draw inferences 
with equal celerity and accuracy in respect to some 
matters. Nothing, however, was said on the subject. 
After lunch, as the sun was bright and warm and all trace 
of cold had passed away, I said that I proposed to visit 
Belgrave Forest. Mary and Hayner could not join me (I 
did not regret this), so Margaret and myself, as we had 
arranged in the morning, explored its recesses alone. 
Here was the avenue of elms, there flowed the waters of 
the Thames, but there was no cave — only a slight recess 
in the line of eluis. 

"This," I said, smiling, drawing Margaret to me, 
"must be the site of the cave. Aud here, dear, I saw the 
Sibyl — and do you know, I think you were the Sibyl too. 
That Sibyl's song was responsible for my long dream, aud 
you owe me compensation for all my sufferings." The 
notes of the cuckoo came to us from afar. Song answering 
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song, as lip answered lip, and we were very happy. "But 
we shall have to wait, dear, for our custom forbids early 
marriages." 

" I am content to wait, so long as I have your love and 
presence, and am sometimes able to hear the song of the 
cuckoo," she said, smiling. 

At dinner Fowler said, " To-morrow we leave London for 
ever. Sol must conclude all my researches; and Ethel 
has promised her valuable assistance." 

u And I," said Mary, "must see "Will's cave and the 
moonlight, and perhaps we shall hear the nightingale — 
the air is balmy." 

" Agreed," I replied. " I should like to see it for the 
last time before leaving England." 

And so it came about that Mary and Rayner, Margaret 
and myself, visited the Witch's Cave, under conditions like 
those which obtained when I saw it in my dream. The 
moonlight struggled through the overarching elms and 
dotted the earth with fantastic shadows, and burnished, 
the passing waters with silver Mary and Rayner were 
at one end of the avenue, Margaret and I were not so 
hurried. As we stood realising the full beauty of the 
scene, the trill of the nightingale filled the air with de- 
licious sound ; the air seemed to be alive with song, a 
fitting accompaniment to the old story, which began in the 
Garden of Eden, and will never die while man is man and 
human hopes and passions remain. 

"I shall never forget old England, dear ; will you? " 

" Never, nor the song of the nightingale and the note 
of the cuckoo. I do not know which is sweetest; I like 
the nightingale best now." 

T 
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At supper we were all aa merry as children, despite our 
to-morrow's departure. 

"I shall never forget old England," said Hayner. 

I laughed, and replied, " These are the very words I 
used in the Witch's Cave." 

" And what did she say ? asked Mary, looking mis- 
chievously at Margaret, whose face got crimson. 

" What did you say ? " I retorted, turning the tables 
on Mary. 

It was now her turn to blush, as Bhe replied, inno- 
cently, " I said I should always remember it, especially 
the Witch's Cave and the song of the nightingale." 

The next morning we started for Gravesend, and found 
the captain making ready to leave for Plymouth. We 
sailed at nightfall, and early next morning wore at 
Plymouth. Our kind friends gave us a hearty welcome 
when we went ashore, and wished us to stay for a day 
or two. As the captain had decided to leave again that 
same evening, we could not accede to the hospitable 
entreaties of our friends. We, however, visited with them 
several fresh sites, and, in the afternoon, paid our final 
visit to Mount Edgecumbe. As we stood in the shade of 
the forest trees the songs of numerous cuckoos came to us 
in answering notes. A song never to be forgotten — for 
we have no note like it in Australia. Before evening 
came we bade our friends a long good-bye, and left the 
shores of old England. Wo watched the delicate green 
of the open land deepen into brown and dark; the ragged 
outline of forest and elevation, softly rounding, as we 
receded from the shore. And when the whole land lay 
behind us silhouetted and outlined by the faint moonlight, 
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which now softened the scene, we gathered together on 
the upper deck and sang an old, old song — 

** Shades of evening, close not o'er us, 
Leave our lonely bark awhile ; 
Morn, alas, will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle," 

Then as I turned from the rapidly passing land to 
look into the sweet face of my Margaret, I said, " I think, 
dear, when Australia is overcrowded, we will return to 
the old home and repopulate England. We are English, 
for England is the borne of our fathers." 
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